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FARM FINANCING 


LITE lately one of the most im- 
portant of the country’s product- 
ive activities—agriculture—has begun 
to receive some attention as to its finan- 
cial needs. Of course, the marketing 
of the crops, and indeed many of the 
operations incident to farming, are well 
cared for by the ordinary commercial 
banks. But in the matter of long-time 
farm loans we have in this country no 
adequate means of affording the farm- 
ers a ready access to abundant supplies 
of cheap capital at a rate commensurate 
with the productiveness of our farm 
lands. 

The importance of this readily avail- 
able and cheap supply of funds to the 
successful conduct of manufacturing 
and merchandising has been much em- 
phasized in current financial discussion, 
and is now under consideration by Con- 
gress. But the bill for establishing the 
National Reserve Association does not 
make any direct provision for farm 
loans, although the practical effect of 
the bill would be, undoubtedly, to con- 
fer substantial benefits upon the farm- 
ers as well as upon merchants and man- 
ufacturers. If the measure is enacted 
with a provision authorizing the forma- 
tion of national trust companies or 
national banks with savings depart- 
ments having the right to make loans 
on real estate, the farmers will be di- 
rectly benefited. 

The present demand for farm loans 
in the United States is supplied by the 
State banks and trust companies, to 
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some extent by savings banks, by mort- 
gage companies organized under State 
laws, and in no unimportant measure 
by the national banks. Although the 
latter class of institutions may not 
legally make such loans, it is well 
known that they have been able to find 
a way round this difficulty. 

There is no better agency for nego- 
tiating a farm loan than the local bank 
or trust company, which knows the 
quality of the lands in the neighborhood 
as well as the standing of applicants 
for loans and can keep both the land 
and the loan constantly under watchful 
supervision. Many of the local mort- 
gage companies also are not only trust- 
worthy, but by a long and honorable 
record they have built up a splendid 
market for the securities handled bv 
them. 

It is, therefore, with no desire what- 
ever to reflect either on the banks now 
handling farm mortgages nor upon the 
local mortgage companies that their in- 
adequacy for supplying the demand for 
farm loans is herein pointed out. 

Both the local banks and the loan 
companies, though having the best 
knowledge of farm loans in their vicin- 
ity and possessing superior fitness for 
negotiating such loans with the farm- 
ers and supervising them after they are 
made, lack the financial connections 
and the wide reputation necessary to 
give the farmers of the United States 
access to all our own money marts and 
to those of the world. 
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This inadequacy of our financial ma- 
chinery greatly handicaps the develop- 
ment of our farms. Not only is the 
farmer compelled to pay a higher rate 
than he should pay under proper condi- 
tions, thus adding to his cost of pro- 
duction, but he often finds it difficult to 
procure the needed accommodations. 

Of farm loans are handled 
largely by the insurance companies, but 
that is only an incident of their busi- 
ness, not the main purpose for which 


course, 


they are formed. 

While our statesmen have not been 
lacking in a display of oratorical solici- 
tude for the farmer, they have wholly 
neglected to provide for a_ national 
mortgage bank that, properly organized 
and managed, would be of incalculable 
assistance to the farmers of the coun- 
try. A bank of this kind, organized 
with large capital, and with a branch 
in each State, could sell its debentures 
secured by farm mortgages, thus gain- 
ing access to an almost unlimited supply 
of capital for farm loans at low rates. 
Such an institution would gain the pres- 
tige of large capital and resources and 
of uniform management, thus bringing 
these great advantages to the service of 
the American By using the 
existing banks and mortgage companies 
as its agents much of the friction of 
competition would be avoided and the 
best possible results attained. For this 
would obviate the creation of new and 


farmer. 


costly machinery and would afford at 
the same time the most trustworthy 
source of information as to the charac- 
ter of the loans offered. 

What has been done abroad in this 
regard was well illustrated in an ad- 
dress delivered at Youngstown, Ohio, 
by Hon. Myron T. Herrick, former 
Governor of Ohio and now the Ameri- 


can Ambassador to France. 


“To 


plished in other countries in this direc- 


We quote: 


show what has been accom- 


tion, descriptions follow of the Land- 
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schaften Associations in Germany and 
the Credit Foncier in France. 

“The Landschaften Associations are 
societies of farmers. The members 
have the right to issue mortgage bonds, 
based upon the mortgages held by the 
association. These bonds are guaran- 
teed by all the members of the associa- 
tion. By virtue of such a guarantee 
the bonds are readily salable upon fa- 
vorable terms, throughout the empire, 
to banks and all classes of investors. 
By means of these bonds, and the con- 
ditions under which they are issued, the 
farmers belonging to the associations 
command the market as 
readily as great business corporations 
or municipalities. Those who join the 
associations must have their estates ap- 
praised, and they are permitted to 
make mortgage loans up to one-half or 
one-third of the appraised value of 
their land. The association 
the responsibility for the payment of 
The association pays the in- 
terest and also the principal, when due, 
for which it is reimbursed by the bor- 
rower. In order to the 
working of one of these organizations, 
I will describe one that has its head- 
quarters at Kiel. 

“This institution has the right to ac- 
quire real property, and to issue mort- 
gage bonds payable to the holders. 
Only those that own agricultural or 
earning 


can money 


assumes 


the loan. 


show actual 


wooded lands of a certain 
power or determined value can become 
members. As all those that join the 
association need capital, the initiation 
fee is calculated at the rate of one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the amount to be 
borrowed. Mortgage bonds are issued 
in denominations of 5,000, 2,000, 1,000, 
500 and 200 marks, in four classes, 
bearing three per cent., three and one- 
half per cent., four per cent. or four 
and one-half per cent. interest. The 
bonds are quoted and sold on the finan- 
cial exchanges and find a ready mar- 
ket. The 


association guarantees the 
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payment of the bonds when due. If 
the capital of the association is not 
suficient for the purpose, then the in- 
dividual members become jointly liable 
to an amount not to exceed five per 
cent. of the money loaned and not re- 
paid. The total amount of the bonds 
of the association in circulation must 
not be in excess of the total amount of 
the mortgage claims against its mem- 
bers which the association holds. The 
bonds are redeemed at intervals, the 
numbers being drawn by lot. The 
mortgagor can negotiate a loan through 
the association at three per cent., three 
and one-half per cent., four per cent. 
or four and one-half per cent. He se- 
lects a rate according to the circum- 
of the money market. The 
mortgagor pays into the association, in 
addition to the interest, and until the 
termination of the loan, one-eighth of 
one per cent. for amortization, and one- 
tenth of one per cent. as a contribution 
to the cost of administration. If the 
mortgagor fails to meet his obligations 
to the association, it may demand full 
payment of the loan upon six months’ 
notice, and if the payment is not then 
made, the property is sold. If prop- 
erty on which a loan has been made 
decreases in value partial repayment of 
the loan is demanded. The surplus re- 
ceipts of the association go into a re- 
serve fund from which losses are made 
good. The administration of the affairs 
of the association is under the super- 
of the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, and under the special con- 
trol of a Royal Commissioner, who is 
authorized, at any time, to inspect the 
books and funds, to attend meetings, 
and to call meetings. On January 1, 
1908, the bonds of the Landschaftliche 
Credit verband, were as follows: 


stances 


Vision 


Marks. 
4 per cents.... 7,044,800 $1,676,662.40 
»'9 per cents.... 33,481,800 7,968,668.40 
> per cents.... 1,813,200 431,541.60 


In 1908 the largest loan amounted 
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to 62,600 marks ($14,898.80) and the 
smallest 600 marks ($142.80). The 
average was 13,800 marks ($3,284.40). 
“The Credit Foncier de France es- 
tablished to satisfy an imperative need 
is a limited liability company with a 
capital of 200,000,000 francs, operat- 
ing under the supervision of the State. 
In the beginning (1852) the govern- 
ment granted the Credit Foncier a sub- 
sidy of ten millions frances, in order to 
help it make loans at a rate advantage- 
ous for that time. The subsidy was not 
renewed, and the State does not now 
intervene except occasionally to exer- 
cise its control. The purposes of the 
Credit Foncier are: 
“1. Lending money to land owners, 
counties, communes and public services. 
“2. To create and negotiate real 
estate bonds, or mortgage bonds to a 
value which cannot exceed the amount 
of the sums due from its borrowers. 
“The company is permitted to re- 
ceive deposits, but the aggregate of the 
deposits must not exceed one hundred 
million francs. The funds received on 
deposit are employed in discounting 
éommercial bills on condition that they 
have two signatures and do not run 
over three months. The shares of the 
Credit Foncier, which are dealt in on 
the Bourse, are issued at five hundred 
francs, and anyone can own them. The 
stock now receives six per cent. divi- 
dends and sells for about 750 franes a 
share. The Government appoints the 
Governor and two sub-Governors. There 
must also be three Treasurers General 
among the twenty-three members of the 
Council of Administration. These 
Treasurers, as well as other adminis- 
trators, are appointed by the General 
Assembly of the company. The’ Gen- 
eral Assembly represents all the stock- 
holders, and is composed of the 200 
who own the largest amount of stock. 
“The two principal kinds of opera- 
tions of the Credit Foncier are mort- 
gage loans and communal loans. The 
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total of these two kinds of operations 
now amounts to more than four billion 
So far as the possible adop- 
tion of some of the methods of the 
Credit Foncier in the United States is 
concerned, that part of its operations 
covering the making of loans to land 
owners is of the greatest interest. Our 
municipalities now have a broad and 
steady market for their securities. 
“The Credit Foncier makes loans to 
land owners on the following terms: 


francs. 


“1. Short time loans, without amor- 
tization, for a period of from one to 
nine years. 

“2. Long time loans, with annual 
amortization, for a period of from ten 
to seventy-five years. 

“The rate of interest on the loans is 
4.30 per cent. per annum, and the rate 
is the same for all kinds of property. 
Loans are made only on first mortgage 
security, and the amount of the loan 
cannot exceed one-half of the value of 
the property, except that loans on wines 
must not exceed one-third 
When the loan is made 


and timber 
of their value. 
for a short period, the borrower pays 
each year only the amount of interest 
due, and the. principal amount must be 
paid in full at the end of the term of 
the loan—one to nine years. Long time 
loans are gradually paid by means of 
an annuity, which includes the interest 
and a small fraction of the principal. 
As a rule the borrower himself fixes 
the length of the time that the loan is 
to run. The amortization extends over 
the whole period of the loan, so that 
the total of the interest and capital is 
repaid from a constant yearly annuity. 
Consequently, the cost of amortization 
depends on the length of the loan and 
on the rate of interest. On a loan run- 
ning for seventy-five vears at 4.30 per 
cent. interest the annuity—including in- 
terest and amortization, is at the rate of 
4.48 per cent. per annum. The bor- 
rower has the right to pay the principal 
of the loan at any time. and to profit 
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by the amortization already made. He 
can also make partial payments and 
thereby reduce the amount of the an- 
nuity. The land owner, who wishes to 
build, can obtain from the Sous Comp- 
toir des Entrepreneurs—a society 
connected with the Credit Foncier, a 
mortgage credit based on the value of 
the land and of the building to be 
erected. When the building is finished 
the credit can be converted into a 
Credit Foncier loan. 

“The real estate bonds issued by the 
Credit Foncier have no fixed maturity, 
but are called for payment by lot. 
Each payment of bonds must be of 
such an amount that the bonds remain- 
ing in circulation will not exceed the 
balance of the principal owed upon 
the hypothecated loans. If the gov- 
ernment approves, there can be added 
to the bonds called for payment certain 
prizes and premiums. The funds re- 
ceived from the usual amortization, or 
anticipated payments, must be used to 
amortize or redeem’ bonds, or to make 
new loans. In general the bonds bear 
three per cent. on the nominal capital, 
and the cost of the loans to the com- 
pany, including interest and amortiza- 
tion, is about 3.60 per cent., which 
places them on a par with municipal 
bonds. At the present time the com- 
pany is redeeming bonds to the amount 
of about 30,000,000 frances per year, 
but the amount of redemptions can be 
increased, if it becomes necessary in 
order to keep the balance between the 
bonds and the loans. The bonds are 
sold by public subscription. About 
every three years the company issues 
bonds sufficient to yield from 300,000,- 
000 to 350,000,000 franes. The bonds 
are subscribed for by people of small 
means, and usually remain in their 
hands; consequently the quotations of 
the bonds show little fluctuation. The 


company always keeps a few bonds on 
hand for sale, but the bulk of them are 
disposed of by public subscription.” 
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Governor Herrick concluded his in- 
structive description of these great and 
successful institutions by urging the 
formation of a mortgage bank here, not 
exactly upon the same models as the 
ones above described, but adapted to 
our own needs and conditions. He de- 
clared that the profits of such an in- 
stitution should be kept at a reasonable 
limit, and that the borrowers should be 
made the chief beneficiaries. 


A NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


CONFERENCE will be held at 

Washington, beginning on April 

22. to discuss the propriety of forming 
a national commercial organization. 

While, in our judgment, the country 
is suffering already from too many 
commercial organizations, and especial- 
ly from too much talk and too little 
action, the conference referred to may 
nevertheless lead to beneficial results. 
A great deal of the present miscellane- 
ous and misdirected efforts of existing 
commercial organizations might be bet- 
ter directed or stopped altogether by a 
national chamber of commerce and 
something like a unity of policy in 
commercial affairs secured. 

In some cities may be found a multi- 
plicity of commercial organizations try- 
ing to do the same thing. The result is 
cumbersome and expensive machinery 
and reduced efficiency. 

Perhaps the right to use the terms 
“board of 


“chamber of commerce,” 


trade,’ “manufacturers’ association,” 


ete.. ete., should be more clearly de- 


fined by legal enactment, as is done in 
Germany and other countries to some 
extent. 


Tf 


the Washington conference can 


devise some practicable method of giv- 
ing to the various commercial organiza- 
tions of the country greater unity—in 
form, management and aim—and thus 
add to their authority in commercial 
matters, it will serve a useful purpose. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


NDER the stimulus of a movement 
inaugurated by Professor Irvine 
Fisher of Yale University, President 
Tart some time ago sent a message to 
Congress suggesting that the United 
States be represented on an internation- 
al commission to investigate the cost of 
living. 

Such an investigation, properly con- 
ducted, ought to be of great value. In 
the first place, it would definitely estab- 
lish the fact whether the cost of living 
has increased or not; whether this in- 
crease is local—that is, confined to cer- 
tain countries—or whether it is interna- 
tional; and, finally, it should be able to 
determine with some degree of accuracy 
the cause for whatever increase may be 
found, and the remedy, if there is one. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION PLAN 


AIR discussion of the proposed Na- 
tional Reserve Association will 
serve to bring out both its merits and 
demerits. Certainly, before the bill is 
enacted into law the latter should be 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 
Sharp attacks were made on the meas- 
ure in the March issue of the Maga- 
zINE by Former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Suaw, by Mr. Fow er and by Gen. 
Hamesy of Texas. The views expressed 
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by these gentlemen will repay careful 
reading. 

Mr. Suaw bases his opposition to the 
plan largely on its administrative feat- 
He is troubled greatly by the 
fear of Wall Street domination. Gen- 
eral Hamay finds numerous objections 
to the scheme, not the least of which is 
that the Reserve Association may be 
designed to take care of large financial 
interests but that the country banker is 
overlooked. He also thinks the power 
given the Reserve Association “to in- 
flate the currency would be a constant 


ures. 


menace to conservative banking.” 

Mr. Fow er bases his criticisms upon 
He declares that 
the extension of the practice of rede- 


economic grounds. 


positing reserves, coupled with the use 
of the notes of the Reserve Association, 
would cause serious inflation and keep 
a large amount of gold out of the 
country. 

In subsequent issues of the Maga- 
ZINE the discussion of this important 
measure will be continued, and we 
shall be glad to give space to a reply 
that any reader may care to make to 
the views of the gentlemen above men- 
tioned. 


PROPOSED NEW MONEY SYSTEM 


POLITICAL economists of the great- 
est repute have declared that the 
present money system based upon gold 
or indeed upon precious metals of 
any kind—is far from satisfactory. If 
they knew any effectual means for reg- 
ulating the supply, they would not hesi- 
tate to declare their preference for 
paper 
matically to regulate the supply of 
paper so that it will not become re- 
dundant in volume and depreciated in 


value? who 


money. Is it impossible auto- 


The orthodox economists 


otherwise would favor a paper money 
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standard have apparently given up the 
regulation of the supply as an insoluble 
problem. 

But in a book shortly to be issued 
by The Bankers Publishing Company 
of New York, Mr. Joun Raymono 
CumMINGs, the author, declares that he 
has discovered a perfect method of reg- 
ulating the’ volume of paper money so 
that the supply will correspond exactly 
to the demands of trade, and that this 
money, instead of depreciating in value, 
will constantly appreciate, so that in 
effect wages will be forever rising, and 
that savings will go largely into the 
form of money instead of being in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities, the 
rise in the purchasing power of the 
money affording approximately the 
equivalent of an interest-bearing obli- 
gation. 

Mr. Cummines’ book is entitled 
“Natural Money the Peaceful Solu- 
tion.” - He makes large claims as to 
what this money system will do, as the 
following quotation from the introduc- 
tion will show: 

“In the following pages I undertake 
to prove these propositions: 

“That there is a natural money. 

“That its adoption will make panics 
impossible. 

“That after a term of years natural 
money will bring our banking system 
to such condition that every bank will 
be able to pay all its obligations in- 
stantly. Banks will then be the ac- 
countants, and clearing 
houses for all the people. 

“That in the course of time (prob- 
ably within fifty years) natural money 
will-put all business on a cash basis. 

“That in a like period the interest 
rate for property loans will fall to one 
or two per cent. and probably will dis- 
appear from money loans. 

“That natural money will enable the 
Government to take over all the land 
and all the privately owned public utili- 


custodians 


i ; seent 
ties on terms very liberal to present 
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owners without issuing a bond and 
without hardship or injustice. 

“That it will enable the Government 
to build during the same period a mil- 
lion miles of highway at a cost of $10,- 
000 the mile. 

“To irrigate and drain a large pro- 
portion of the area needing irrigation 
and drainage. 

“To develop tens of millions of horse 
power from water and distribute it 
throughout the country. 

“To develop internal water ways on 
a scale hitherto unattempted and un- 
dreamed of. 

“That it will raise wages and end 
strikes and lockouts. 

“That it will establish natural wages 
and secure absolute equity as between 
employers and employees. 

“That it will pay off the Govern- 
ment debt and make future debt im- 
possible. 

“That it will soon become the money 
system of the world and abolish war. 

“That it will end all agitation and 
dissatisfaction, and bring all now dis- 
cordant classes into harmonious codép- 
eration, inaugurating an era of progress 
and prosperity such as the world has 
not even conceived of.” 


These proposals, which certainly are 
astounding, are .to be effected by con- 
forming to what Mr. Cummines calls 
the natural law of money, described in 
the book. If the author could give ade- 
quate assurances that his money system 
would bring about these startling 
changes, surely the nations of the world 
would lose no time in putting the sys- 
tem in operation, and the author of it 
would be hailed as a: benefactor of the 
human race—perhaps as the greatest 
who ever lived. 

But he who is disposed to regard 
these claims as visionary will be agree- 
ably surprised by the reasonable tone 
of the book, by the thorough knowledge 
shown, and by the judicial and tolerant 
temper in which existing social and 
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economic problems are handled. A 
broadly humanitarian spirit and a bril- 
liant and forceful literary style lift the 
volume above the ordinary economic 
treatise, and make it pleasant as well 
as instructive reading. 

We shall not attempt to determine 
the correctness of the author’s views. 
Economic students have long admitted 
the imperfections of a metallic stand- 
ard. Whether anything better than 
gold can be found, and whether that 
something better may be the “natural 
money” described by Mr. CumMINGs, 
are points we shall leave to others to 
decide. We may be pardoned for being 
a trifle skeptical as to the potency of 
paper money to work all the magical 
influences which the authors claims for 
his system. But we are still willing to 
be shown. 

The kind of money proposed by Mr. 
CummineGs is based neither upon gold 
nor silver, nor upon commodities of any 
kind; neither is it convertible into coin. 
It is based upon what the author terms 
“free labor’; that is, the labor not re- 
quired in the ordinary channels of pro- 
duction and exchange but offering for 
employment on works of a public char- 
acter. How this money would issue, 
how it would be redeemed, what are its 
qualities and advantages—all these 
things the author fully describes, and 
we feel sure that those who are at all 
interested in the money question, or in- 
deed in social and economic problems 
generally, will want to read his views. 

It must be said that Mr. Cummines 
is not proposing a system of fiat money, 
nor yet of labor checks. 

He discusses a great subject with a 
rare knowledge of principles, a deep 
human sympathy and a catholic spirit, 


and has produced a volume that those 
disposed to think for themselves will 
want to read. He believes that he has 
made a momentous discovery in mone- 
tary science, one destined if put into 
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practice to revolutionize social, indus- 
trial and financial conditions. Whether 
the system is practicable, or whether it 
would do what is claimed for it, may be 
granted or denied; but however that 
may be, Mr. Cummines has made a 
novel and interesting contribution to 
the literature of Should his 
theories prove correct in operation, he 
has written one of the great books of 


money. 


the century. 


HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, A 
PROPHET 


O all those who are familiar with 
the subject, it is known that the 
Aldrich plan, in principle, is the Ger- 
man banking transported to 
this country. 

Hon. Cuaries N. 
himself to be a very good prophet in 
his speech in the House, March 29, 
1910, when after comparing the bank- 
ing systems of England, France, and 
Germany, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the latter, he said, speaking of the 
German system: 


system 


Fow.Ler proved 


“Its gold reserve is of the half-way 
sort, and its bank-note issue is also of 
the half-way sort. The result is that 
the financial and banking situation in 
Germany must necessarily prove weak 
upon the first great test.” 

In December, 1911. he used this lan- 
guage: 

“If Germany had had a strong finan- 
cial system she would have gone to war 
with France. The fact is her banking 
has broken down 


system completely 


during the last six months.” 

An editorial] in the Newark (N. J.) 
“Evening News” of March 6 contained 
this significant statement in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fow.er’s opinion of the 
German system: 


“The Kaiser is said to have inter- 
ested himself personally in an investi- 
gation of this unpreparedness for war, 
as it has been called. 

“When he asked the direct question, 
whether Germany was prepared, in case 
of necessity, to finance a war with one 
of the first-class foreign powers, and 
received a negative answer, it is said 
that he stated, ‘I want a different an- 
swer the next time I ask that ques- 
tion.’ 

“This is given as the explanation of 
the government plan to reinforce the 
resources of the German banking sys- 
tem, including the joint-stock banks as 
well as the Reichsbank. * * * 

“The terms suggested by Herr Hav- 
ENSTEIN, President of the Reichsbank, 
to the joint-stock banks are that they 
should maintain cash reserves at fifteen 
per cent. against al] deposits, a margin 
of fifty per cent. on all speculative ac- 
counts, and an increased commission on 
acceptances. 

“The joint-stock banks argue that 
this will involve the locking up of 
$250,000,000.” (Gold.) 


In Mr. Fow ter’s speech before the 
Republican Club of New York, January 
20, he asserted that Germany should 
have accumulated ten times as much 
gold as she had during the past ten 
years, which was approximately $40,- 
000,000, or should have accumulated 
$4.00,000,000. 

Now herself 


confirms precisely what Mr. Fow er 


comes Germany and 
said two years ago and reaffirmed in 


the months of December and January, 


although they put the amount of gold 


that Germany should have accumulated 
at $300,000,000 instead of $400,000. 
000, or about eight times instead of ten 
times the amount she did accumulate. 
It would seem as though Germany 
needed a Monetary Commission to in- 
vestigate her present system, just as 
badly as we do to investigate ours. 





THE INFLUENCE OF BANKING UPON INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 


By Norman Angell 


The read 


January 17. 


following 


Mr. 


paper was 
Angell 


Illusion, ** 


before 
is the author of the well-known 


Institute of Bankers, 
** The Great 


the London 


work 


and we are sure his views on the influence of banking upon interna- 


tional relations will prove of great interest to American bankers.—Editor Tue 
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HAVE so often submitted this matter 

to the criticism of people having no 

special equipment for understanding 
the more fundamental forces with which it 
is concerned that the pleasure I have in 
laying it before those who have some such 
special equipment is one, I imagine, it will 
be difficult for you to realize. 

Not that I am going to deal with any 
abstract points of banking theory or prac- 
tice, concerning which I have no particu- 
lar competence; I would not come here 
with the presumption of being able to teach 
you anything about the details of your own 
work. But rather do I want to call your 
attention interrogatively to certain large 
social and economic reactions of banking 
as a whole—certain general effects of a con- 
dition which has grown up to some extent 
unnoticed perhaps even by those responsible 
for it. To produce this condition was not 
the object of your work, but it is one of 
its results, and not the least important, as 
I think you will agree. And if I can es- 
tablish this connection, you at least will be 
able to realize the force and sweep of the 
factors at work. 

The title of this address might suggest 
to you, perhaps, that I was going to deal 
with one phase of the connection between 
banking and_ international relations, of 
which we have heard a great deal of late. 
I mean the alleged direct interference of 
eminent financiers, or groups of financiers, 
with the negotiations between European 
governments. Well, that is not the phase 
with which I intend to deal, except in a 
word or two, to try and reduce it to its 
right proportions. Among those who deal 
with international affairs, you will find a 
type of writer, with a taste presumably for 
the melodramatic, who would have us be- 
lieve that behind every diplomatic difference 
and every international settlement stands 
what he is apt to call “the sinister figure of 
the international financier.” According to 
this view, nations and people are but mere 
pawns in the hands of those who constitute 
that mysterious entity “the money power.” 
War is declared, we are given to under- 
Stand, because “the money power” wants it, 
or it is not declared because it does not 
want it. You are aware, of course, of the 


somewhat childish confusion between the 
personal power or influence of a merchant 
or financier and the forces of which he may 
be the trustee, which makes such a picture 
for the most part a caricature. Separate 
even the most powerful of these “sinister 
figures” from the interests or the economic 
forces, of which for the moment he may be 
the representative, and he is reduced to 
practical impotence. 

The Bank Court may make the Bank-rate 
(because that is not always a commercial 
reality), but it cannot make—at most it 
can but register—the market rate. A Court 
ot Law does not make the guilt of a pris- 
oner. We talk commonly of an assize court 
holding in its hands the issues of life and 
death. It is dramatic, but not true, except 
in a very narrow sense. It cannot hang a 
man for stealing a penny-worth of corn, 
although it could have done so two or three 
generations ago. It cannot flagrantly flout 
the law of evidence or certain customs and 
tradition—in other words, it is the expres- 
sion of forces outside its control. In the 
same way, when we talk of a group of 
financiers bringing a war to a close by 
stopping supplies, as though it were the 
personal fiat of the individual or corpora- 
tions involved, what we really mean is that 
the credit of the particular Power to which 
supplies had been refused was no longer 
sound—an economic fact quite outside the 
control of the bankers. Had it been sound 
the nation in question could by bettering 
the terms have raised the money elsewhere. 


France AnD GERMANY. 


I read the other day in a quite serious 
review that in the Franco-German rivalry, 
the diplomats had become the mere mouth- 
piece of the financiers able by their influence 
to decree the course of events—to render it 
impossible, or possible, as they desired, for 
one or the other side to declare war—the 
truth being, of course, that diplomats and 
financiers alike were both equally impotent 
in the face of a financial situation due to 
causes and events stretching over a genera- 
tion. For twenty or thirty years Germany 
has been a developing and borrowing na- 
tion and France a saving and lending 
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nation, a difference due in its turn to eco- 
nomic, moral, religious and racial forces, 
over which the financiers have no more con- 
trol than they have over the tides of the 
sea. And the French Government has 
within the last few weeks had a_ potent 
lesson showing the very narrow limits 
within which either governments or financiers 
can control or set at naught the imper- 
sonal economic forces of the modern world. 
They have learned that, thanks to processes 
familiar to you, but which I shall touch on 
in some detail in a minute to illustrate 
certain secondary results, it has become im- 
possible to impose more than a momentary 
check upon French money going to the help 
of German credit, if the intricate economic 
needs based on the interdependence of the 
civilized world call for it. 

In politics, in business, art, literature, 
philosophy, religion or medicine, you get 
men of capacity, playing, by virtue of the 
greater skill with which they apply their 
gifts, whether moral or intellectual, to ma- 
terial circumstances, a larger réle than 
others in the same sphere af activity; but 
to pretend that organized finance aims in 
any special sense at monopolizing or con- 
trolling political power is, so far as one 
can generalize at all in the matter, to turn 
facts upside down. For the most part, it 
is not the banker who wants to interfere 
with politics, it is the politician who wants 
to interfere with banking; all that the 
banker generally asks of politics is to be 
left alone. Again and again, in the history 
of banking, from the days that kings as a 
matter of course debased coinage to their 
personal profit, so that bankers were 
obliged to resort to the expedient of an 
imaginary coin, do we find, especially in 
the history of continental banking, that 
pressure has been brought upon bankers to 
compel them against their judgment to 
make their business serve some political end 
of the Government. Again and again da 
we find illicit political pressure put upon 
them to use funds entrusted to them for 
purposes which such trust did not imply. 
Courtois, in his “History of Banking in 
France,” declares that the resperate finan- 
cial disasters which marked the history of 
France for the best part of a century were 
due practically to one cause, and to one 
cause only: the illicit power exercised by 
the Government over banks, compelling 
them against their judgment to make ad- 
vances to the Government, or to favor this 
or that political scheme which happened to 
fit in with the political needs of the mo- 
ment. He declares that had the bankers 
been allowed to carry on their business un- 
interfered with, as were most other business 
men, an infinity of suffering and poverty 
would have been spared to the country. 
And the strength of the feeling against be- 
ing mixed up with politics or having any 
connection with the State felt by continen- 
tal financiers may be judged from the 
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vehemence of the language used in this re- 
spect by the founders of the Bank of 
France. 

To this day, of course, the connection of 
the great credit institutions of the Con- 
tinent with their respective Governments 
is a very much closer connection than that 
which exists between the banks and _ the 
Government in this country. The Syndicat 
des Agents de Change in France, for in- 
stance, cannot, or, at least, does not, au- 
thorize the official quotation of a security on 
the Paris Bourse without the express sanc- 
tion of the Government; and although such 
control has never received the authority of 
an Act of Parliament, the great French 
credit institutions do not facilitate the issue 
of any large foreign Government loan in 
France without it having received the ap- 
proval of the Government. Indeed, it is well 
known that in the issue of such _ loans, 
they are guided to no small extent by the 
political necessities of the Government. In 
the case of Germany, political control, 
though not operating in quite the same way, 
is still more direct. Bismarck, on more 
than one occasion, practically compelled 
banks to operate on the market at his dic- 
tation in certain cases, in order that he 
might exercise diplomatic pressure on a 
foreign Government. Whether it is de- 
sirable that a bank should be compelled to 
‘arry on its business not solely with a view 
to its security and prosperity and in the 
interests of its clients, but also with a 
view to purely political purposes, is a ques- 
tion on which I think you would have very 
grave doubts, especially since, as I think 
I shall be able to make plain to you before 
I have done, the political object almost 
always miscarries and has had, both with 
France and Germany, in every single im- 
portant case shown by the history of the 
last forty vears, effects the exact contrary 
to those aimed at by the respective Gov- 
ernments. 


Pray oF THE GREAT AND SiLeNtT Forces oF 
FINANCE. 


It is not therefore of this alleged personal 
control of policy by great financial inter- 
ests, a subject upon which a vast deal of 
nonsense due to the misconception at which 
I have attempted to hint, has been written, 
that I want to treat, but the influence of 
banking operating in quite another way; by 
the unnoticed impersonal forces which the 
ordinary week-day, humdrum work of 
banking has called into existence; the cu- 
mulative outcome of those numberless 
every-day operations that take place almost 
completely outside the control of govern- 
ments or financiers: often unknown to them; 
often in spite of them; representing forces 
far too strong and far too elusive for such 
control; so much a part of the warp and 
woof of the ordinary life of the world 
that they are rapidly and surely weaving 
society into one indissoluble whole. I want 
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to treat of banking as a permanent and 
integral part of the great social organism— 
the outcome of functions which are as vital, 
as unconscious and as uncontrollable as 
respiration, or digestion in the case of an 
animal organism. 

I should here, perhaps, forestall a caveat 
that you might enter touching this illustra- 
tion or analogy, which, like all illustrations 
and analogies, is liable to misuse. If these 
torces, You may argue, are so powerful as 
to offset the force of political combina- 
tions, why are we worrying about the matter 
at all? We have only to let the politicians 
do their worst. Such a conclusion would 
not be justified. While the vital process of 
an organism—respiration, digestion, blood 
circulation—are unconscious and uncontrol- 
lable, the life of the whole thing may de- 
pend upon whether conscious volition is so 
used as to enable it to carry on those 
processes favorably, and the more that the 
organism grows in vitality by adaptation 
to its environment, the more important does 
the factor of conscious volition, which, in 
the case of man, means his _ intelligence, 
become. A man cannot control his breath- 
ing, but he can bring it to a stop by com- 
mitting suicide, or damage it by catching 
bronchitis from sitting in a draught; ne 
cannot control his digestion, but he can 
avoid indigestion by refraining from _poi- 
sonous foods. If you catch cold or take 
poison, you are not master of the fact as 
to whether you will die, your conscious vo- 
lition cannot control it—unless you are a 
Christian Scientist, and Christian Science 
has not vet been applied to banking. But 
vou are master of the fact as to whether 
vou will sit in a draught or swallow hor- 
ribly tasting things, and you are master of 
that fact, thanks to the development of 
sensory nerves. In the absence of them the 
irganism would die. If we can imagine an 
animal that did not feel hunger or cold 
or the bad taste of poisons, it would very 
soon be wiped out. It has nothing to guide 
it in its adaptation to its environment, none 
of the acute promptings which result in 
placing it in the most favorable conditions 
to allow the unconscious and uncontrollable 
processes to be carried on favorably. Now, 
banking is performing, among other func- 
tions, this immense service to the economic 
and social organism: it is providing it 
with sensory nerves, by which the damage 
to any part or any function can be felt, and, 
thanks to such feeling, avoided. 


Baxxkinc Destinep To CHANGE Soctety. 


\nd by banking, I mean all that the 
word can legitimately imply; the whole 
process of the systematic organization of 
credit. And I think I can show you that 
banking, in this large sense, thanks to the 
evolution and development of those sensory 
nerves, is bound to bring about not merely 
@ considerable, but a revolutionary, change 
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in the general conduct of the organism 
which we call human society—bringing 
vividly to its consciousness certain errors in 
conduct, errors which become increasingly 
painful by reason precisely of the develop- 
ments of its nervous system. 

And this sensitiveness is shown, of course, 
mainly where the organism works with 
most difficulty: in the relationship between 
nations. And I believe that in the never 
ending struggle which every nation carries 
on, in the attempt to adapt itself to en- 
vironment, it is bound to discard more and 
more certain habits which have marked it 
in the less developed stage. 

What are the principles which have dic- 
tated the general conduct of nations the one 
to the other in the past—not merely in 
Europe, but in Christendom; and which 
have created what we call the European 
situation, with its competition of arma- 
ments and all its recurrent dangers? 

There is no occasion to use exaggerated 
language about that situation and its dan- 
gers: the one point upon which men of all 
opinions are agreed is that the situation is 
very dangerous indeed. Your sw. navy 
man, your advocate of universal military 
service, justifies his demands for this enor- 
mous expenditure of money and energy by 
reason of our ever increasing danger. If 
that danger did not exist, these enormous 
sacrifices which he demands would not be 
justified. And those of us who are not 
concerned with politics and take no side 
on the question, the business world, for in- 
stance, of which this city is the centre, 
know that war would bring damage, of 
which no man can foretell the limit. 

What sets up this situation, turns the 
world in this way into a voleano, ever 
threatening eruption? The necessity for de- 
fence? But that implies that someone may 
attack—has a motive for attack, and, if 
the danger is so imminent as these vast 
preparations would suggest, it means that 
such a motive must be a strong one. And 
it is the assumption that this strong motive 
dees exist which creates the whole situa- 
tion. To say that the likelihood of being 
attacked depends upon the likelihood of 
someone making the attack, is, of course, 
but a different way of saying the same 
thing, and that leads us to ask what is the 
impelling motive, material or moral, making 
this attack as probable as we allege. 

Those whose special competence is the 
philosophy of statecraft, from Aristotle and 
Plato, passing by Machiavelli and Clause- 
vitz down to Mr. Roosevelt and the German 
emperor, or, for that matter, to Mr. 
Blatchford, have never for a moment dis- 
guised that this motive does exist. It forms 
the basic premise of the whole science of 
international relationship as we now know 
it: “war is a part of policy,” in Clause- 
vitz’s phrase. Since nations must struggle 
one with the other for their “place in the 
sun,” the race is for the strong militarily: 
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the strong are able to advantage them- 
selves at the expense of the weak, and a 
nation must be strong militarily and use 
its force, or threaten to use its force, to 
ensure an advantageous situation in the 
world. And this conception is justified on 
moral grounds by an appeal to the analo- 
gies of evolution, and we are told that its 
final justification is to be found in the fact 
that such struggle ensures the survival of 
the fit. It is the great struggle for life 
which is coterminous with the whole of 
organic existence. 
Tue Founpation or Evropran Sratrecrart. 

What we may properly call these foun- 
dations of European statecraft have been 
well stated by two writers of acknowledged 
eminence. A German on the one side 
and an Anglo-Saxon on the other, and in 
essence they are identical. Baron’ von 
Stengel. who was Germany’s delegate to the 
First Hague Conference. declares that 
“Every great Power must employ its efforts 
towards exercising the largest influence pos- 
sible, not only in European but in world 
politics. and this mainly because economic 
power depends in the last resort on politi- 
cal power, and because the largest partici- 
pation possible in the trade of the world is 
a vital question for every nation.” 

On the other side of the world, you have 
the great Anglo-Saxon writer, Admiral 


Mahan, urging an exactly similar point of 
view in the following passage: 

“The ola predatory instinct that he should 
take who has the power survives . . . . and 


moral force is not sufficient to determine 
issues unless supported by physical. Gov- 
ernments are corporations, and corporations 
have no souls; governments, moreover, are 
trustees, and as such must put first the 
lawful interests of their wards—their own 
people . . . . . More and more Germany 
needs the assured importation of raw ma- 
terials, and, where possible, control of re- 
gions productive of such materials. More 
and more she requires assured markets and 
security as to the importation of food, since 
less and comparatively is produced 
within her own borders by her rapidly in- 
creasing population. This all means security 
Steen. . . Yet the supremacy of Great 
Britain in European seas means a_perpet- 
ually latent control of German commerce 
. + . + The world has long been accus- 
tomed to the idea of a predominant naval 
power, coupling it with the name of Great 
Britain, and it has been noted that such 
power, when achieved, is commonly often 
associated with commercial and_ industrial 
predominance, the struggle for which is now 
in progress between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Such predominance forces a nation 
to seek markets, and, where possible, to 
control them to its own advantage by pre- 
ponderant force, the ultimate expression of 
which is possession 


less 


From this flow 
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two results: the attempt to possess and the 
organization of force by which to maintain 
possession already achieved . . . . This 
statement is simply a specific formulation 
of the general necessity stated; it is an in- 
evitable link in the chain of logical se- 
quences: industry, markets, control, navy 
ar 

BankinG Renoer Mitirary Force 
Economicatty Furine? 
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Thus we get the essence of the whole 
philosophy which has its final expression in 
an Armament Bill for us of over seventy mil- 
lions a year, and for the world of something 
like five hundred millions a year, and a sit- 
uation of such tension that at times it hangs 
like a nightmare over civilization. 

Well, I want to show you that it is the 
function of banking to play a dominant 
part in the absolute break-up of this whole 
philosophy; that this conception has _be- 
come, by virtue of the forces at work dur- 
ing the last half-century, and especially dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years, obso- 
lete. That a nation’s prosperity does not 
and cannot depend upon its military power, 
that wealth in the modern world has become 
intangible so far as conquest or confiscation 
is concerned; that military power cannot 
latently or actively control markets to its 
own advantage; that, indeed, the whole 
assumption that the political entity can be 
made to coincide with the economic entity, 
in a world in which the economic frontiers 
expand and contract in infinite degrees 
and in infinite directions yearly, almost 
daily, ignores the most potent forces touch- 
ing the proposition; that political power 
has ceased to be a determining factor in the 
economic sphere; that it is an outrageous 
absurdity to represent a nation, a large part 
of whose population would starve to death 
but for the economic co-operation of other 
nations, as a separate entity struggling 
against other distinct entities: that nations 
are no longer such separate organisms, but 
interdependent parts of the same organ- 
ism; that the whole biological analogy has 
been misapplied; and that banking is the 
final expression of the forces destined to 
make clear these propositions—to render 
military force economically futile. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that these 
propositions are largely and generally true, 
I think you will agree with me that the 
modification in political conceptions which 
banking is destined to bring about, is not 
incidental or trivial, but fundamental, basic 
in character, truly what I have called it. 
revolutionary, destined to play a large part 
in indicating a way out of what is perhaps 
the gravest problem to-day affecting our 
civilization, 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

I want first to call your attention to 

this fact: that all these great authorities to 


CHANGING 
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whom I have referred assume that the rela- 
tionship between states is unchangeable in 
‘-haracter, that what it has been it always 
will be, that Aristotle’s or Machiavelli's con- 
ception of these things is substantially as 
true of our day as of theirs. Well, now I 
will put a case to you. 

When a Viking king of old landed on 
these shores from his own State; and ham- 
mered his way into a Saxon stronghold, 
capturing all the cattle and corn and slaves 
and women that he could lay his hands 
upon, and squeezing the population for 
Danegeld, he sailed back to his own state 
just so much the richer by what he could 
ioad on his ships, and when he got back 
home his own state had practically suffered 
nothing by the devastation which he might 
have created in securing his loot. Now 
imagine a modern, a German Viking landing 
on these shores, rifling the great national 
treasury chest, say the vaults of the Bank 
of England, destroying our railroads, destroy- 
ing all the commercial records he could lay 
his hands on, blowing safe deposit vaults 
into the air, putting into effect, indeed, 
Blucher’s “Was fiir Plunder” as ruthlessly 
as he liked: loading his ships with the thirty 
or forty million that he could secure in this 
way, and sailing back to Germany. Would 
he, like his predecessor of the eighth, ninth 
or tenth century, have found that as an off- 
set to the proceeds of his little expedition 
there was no damage to German trade or 
German prosperity? Take one item only— 
the plunder of the Bank of England’s 
metallic reserve. Remembering the special 
position of the Bank of England, the rela- 
tion of its small reserve to the large inter- 
national business done, and recalling certain 
incidents in which the State bank of a for- 
eign country at a time when that country 
was in a political sense bitterly hostile to 
us, has in quite recent times come to its 
help, I think many will agree that I am 
hardly overstating the case in saying that 
the act of unimaginable economic vandalism 
would close the Bank of Germany itself. 
Even if it did not do that, it would involve 
loss and cost to German finance and trade 
greatly exceeding in amount the value of 
the loot secured. An operation of the kind 
I have described which, quite profitable in 
the old days from the point of view of the 
invader, would in our day not merely ve 
profitless, but involve to the conqueror a 
loss infinitely greater in amount than the 
tangible booty which he could secure. 

Can we say, therefore, that the interna- 
tional relationship of these two cases is 
identical, unchanged in character? That 
plunder, and the motive leading to it, is 
quite as simple a matter now as then? Of 
course, we cannot. It has fundamentally 
changed. The whole character of the rela- 
tionship is different owing to factors intro- 
duced by our credit system. 
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Tue Intranoipivitry or Weatrn. 

That is not all. I have spoken of the 
intangibility of wealth. It is intangible in 
two ways. You, of course, know that most 
wealth in its modern form depends upon the 
security of commercial contract, and that 
if you upset such by overriding the processes 
of law by military power—if the Courts will 
not enforce the mortgage bond—the wealth 
which these instruments represented disap- 
pears, in a large part at least. The con- 
fidence which gives them value has gone. 
But modern wealth is intangible in a second 
sense, 

I once asked a chartered accountant, very 
subject to attacks of Germanophobia, how 
he supposed the Germans would profit by 
the invasion of England, and he had a very 
simple programme. Admitting the impos- 
sibility of sacking the Bank of England, 
they would reduce the British population to 
practical slavery, and make them work for 
their foreign taskmasters, as he put it, under 
the rifle and lash. He had it all worked out 
in figures as to what the profit would be to 
the conqueror. Very well, let us follow the 
process. The population of this country is 
not allowed to spend their income, or at 
least are only allowed to spend a portion of 
it, on themselves at all. Their dietary is 
reduced more or less to a slave dietary and 
the bulk of what they earn is to be taken 
by their “owners.” But how is this income 
which so tempts the Germans, created 
these dividends on the railroad shares, the 
profits of the mills and mines and provision 
companies and amusement concerns? The 
dividends are due to the fact that the popu- 
lation eat heartily, clothe themselves well, 
travel on railroads and go to theatres and 
music halls. If they are not allowed to do 
these things, if, in other words, they cannot 
spend their money on these things, the divi- 
dends disappear. If the German taskmas- 
ters are to take these dividends, they must 
allow them to be earned. If they allow 
them to be earned they must let the popu- 
lation live as it lived before—spending their 
income on themselves, but if they spend their 
income on themselves, what is tuere, there- 
fore, for the taskmasters? In other words, 
consumption is a necessary factor of the 
whole thing. Cut out consumption, and you 
cut out the profits. This glittering wealth 
which so tempted the invader has disap- 
peared. If this is not intangibility the word 
has no meaning. Speaking broadly and 
generally, the conqueror in our day has be- 
fore him two alternatives: to leave things 
alone, and in order to do that he need not 
have leét his shores: or to interfere by con- 
fiscation in some form, in which case he 
dries up the source of the profit which 
tempted him. Just how far this intangi- 
bility renders nugatory such devices of con- 
quest as an indemnity; tribute, exclusive 
markets: when it comes to a question of one 
great complex industrial community, at- 
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tempting to profit by the parasitic exploita- 
tion of another, it is not my present purpose 
to show. But it is evident we have here, 
on the very first analysis, two fundamen- 
tally important features in which the early 
pre-economic statecraft would quickly prove 
unworkable in our day; in which the mo- 
tives dictating the relationship of states are 
subject to great modification. It is merely 
silly to argue (and yet I have heard it 
argued by a great university professor) that 
there is no change. All that remains in 
doubt is the degree of such change and its 
direction: whether it has moved sufficiently 
far as yet to reach a condition which makes 
military power economically futile as I 
have declared. 

It is important that we should realize 
just how that relationship has changed: 
what has been the underlying process at 
work: what has been the character of the 
development. 

And if I appear to wander for a moment 
from my subject, I would ask you to re- 
member that it is impossible to explain or to 
have any clear idea of the real significance 
of any one great fact in the world, without 
paying at least some attention to the ap- 
parently unrelated facts that have produced 
it. 

You remember the nursery story of the 
plum-pudding that took 200 men to make, 
and yet, when finally produced, was just an 
ordinary plum-pudding. And if you can- 
not explain one plum-pudding save by going 
back to the ploughman who ploughed the 
ground, and the sower who sowed the seed 
for the wheat, and the ship which brought 
the plums to England, you cannot tell the 
story of so complex a subject as banking 
and the relations of states, without going 
back to the facts which at the first blush 
do not appear to bear very directly on it. 
But I shall not digress for more than a 
minute or two. 


Tue Division or Lasor 


Now, the basic fact in the development 
from the Viking to our own day is the 
division of labor, little as that may appear 
on the surface. If there were no division 
of labor, organized society wouu never have 
grown up, because there would have been 
no necessity for men’s co-operation; a man 
able to do everything necessary for his life 
himself would be a really independent per- 
son, not caring a rap as to whether his 
neighbors died or lived. It is the condition 
of most animals, who, indeed, do exploit the 
universe, or as much of the universe as 
concerns them, without the co-operation of 
their fellows. The primitive man approach- 
ing more nearly the condition of the animal 
could kill all his fellows without injury to 
himself. There was merely the more game 
or roots left for himself. But the man who 
eats bread, wears clothes, has his teeth filled 
or his appendix removed, needs farmers, 
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millers, weavers, dentists and surgeons—a 
whole world to administer to his wants. Now 
an exactly similar development is shown in 
the growth of communities, which are a+ 
first interdependent of others, and then by 
the division of labor come to be dependeny 
upon them. If in the time of the Danes, 
England could by some magic have killed 
all foreigners, she would presumably have 
been the better off. If she could do the 
same thing to-day half her population would 
starve to death. The feudal community, 
which was already a somewhat complex so- 
cial organization, necessitating all sorts of 
arts and crafts and sciences, produced in 
the little domain—the estate of the feudal 
lord—every thing that it needed, and could be, 
and was, quite independent of others, often 
cut off by impassable roads for weeks and 
months at a time from all similar communi- 
ties, and did not suffer in the least. But if 
to-day an English county is cut off from 
other counties by, for instance, a general 
railroad strike, its whole life is paralyzed 
in twenty-four hours. This means that the 
division of labor has rendered it dependent 
upon others, dependent upon the work o7 
the world going on uninterruptedly. 


Tue Becinninc of Coéperation. 
But the division of labor produces a still 


further factor, perhaps the most important 
ot all: the subsidence of physical force—the 


tendency for such to be completely replaced, 
especially between communities, by the free 


exchange of goods and services. It is the 
development from compulsion to freedom, 
from militarism to commerce, the inevitable 
drift towards the final elimination of the 
military factor. 

I have illustrated elsewhere the whole 
thing by a little historical sketch:—When I 
kill my prisoner (cannibalism was a very 
common characteristic of early man), it is 
in “human nature” to keep him for my own 
larder without sharing him. It is the ex- 
treme form of the use of force, the extreme 
form of human individualism. But putre- 
faction sets in before I can consume him 
(it is as well to recall these real difficulties 
of the early man, because, of course, “human 
nature does not change”) and I am left 
without food. 

But my two neighbors, each with his 
butchered prisoner, are in like case, and 
though I could quite easily defend my larder, 
we deem it better on the next occasion to join 
forces and kill one prisoner at a time. ! 
share mine with the other two; they share 
theirs with me. There is no waste through 
putrefaction. It is the earliest form of the 
surrender of the use of force in favor of 
co-operation—the first attenuation of the 
tendency to act on impulse. But when the 
three prisoners are consumed, and no more 
happen to be available, it strikes us that, 
on the whole, we should have done better to 
make them catch game and dig roots for us. 
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The next prisoners that are caught are not 
killed—a further diminution of the factor 
of physical force—they are only enslaved, 
and the pugnacity which in the first case 
went to kill them is now diverted to keeping 
them at work. But the pugnacity is so little 
controlled by rationalism that the slaves 
starve and prove incapable of useful work. 
They are better treated; there is a diminu- 
tion of sheer force. ‘They become suffi- 
ciently manageable for the masters them- 
selves, while the slaves are digging roots, to 
do a little hunting. As their utility in- 
creases, and the wealth they create tempts 
hostile tribes, it becomes important not to 
have them revolt. They are bribed into good 
behaviour by better treatment: a further 
diminution of force, a further drift towards 
co-operation; they give labour, the owners 
give food and protection. As the tribes en- 
large, it is found that those who have most 
cohesion where the position of slaves is 
recognized by definite rights and privileges. 
Slavery becomes serfdom or villeiny. The 
lord gives land and protection, the serf labor 
and military service: a further drift from 
force, a further drift towards co-operation, 
exchange. With the introduction of money, 
even the form of force disappears: the 
laborer pays rent and the lord pays his 
soldiers. It is free exchange on both sides, 
and economic force has replaced physical 
force. And the further the drift from force 
towards simple economic interest, the better 
the result for the effort expended. The 


Tartar Khan, who seizes by force the wealth 
of his subjects, giving no adequate return, 


soon has none to seize. Men will not work 
to create what they cannot enjoy, so that 
finally the Khan has to kill a man by torture 
to obtain a sum which is the thousandth 
part of what a London tradesman will vol- 
untarily subscribe to any object which would 
secure the esteem of his Sovereign, who has 
lost all right to the use or exercise of 
physical force, the head of the wealthiest 
country in the world, the sources of whose 
wealth are the most removed from any 
process involving the exercise of physical 
force. 

But while this process is going on inside 
the tribe, or group, or nation, force and 
hostility, as between differing tribes or na- 
tions remain; but not undiminished. At first 
it suffices for the fuzzy head of a rival 
tribesman to appear above the bushes for 
primitive man to want to hit it. He is a for- 
eigner: kill him. Later, he only wants to 
kill him if he is at war with his tribe. There 
are periods of peace: diminution of hostility. 
In the first conflicts, all of the other tribe 
are killed—men, women and children. Force 
and pugnacity are absolute. But the use 
of slaves both as laborers and as concubines 
attenuates this: there is a diminution of 
force. The women of the hostile tribe bear 
children by the conqueror: there is a 
diminution of pugnacity. At the next raid 
into the hostile territory it is found that 
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there is nothing to take, because everything 
has been killed or carried off. So on later 
raids the conqueror kills the chiefs only, or 
merely dispossesses them of their lands and 
divides them among the conqueror (Norman 
Conquest type). We have already passed 
the stage of extermination. The conqueror 
simply absorbs the conquered—or the con- 
quered absorbs the conqueror, whichever you 
like. It is no longer the case of one gobbling 
up the other. Neither is gobbled. In the 
next stage, we do not even dispossess the 
chiefs—a further sacrifice of physical force— 
we merely impose tribute. But the conquer- 
ing nation soon finds itself in the position 
of the Khan in his own state—the more he 
squeezes the less he gets, until, finally, the 
cost of getting money by military means ex- 
ceeds what is obtained. It is the case of 
Spain in Spanish America—the more terri- 
tory she “owned,” the poorer she became. 
The wise conqueror, then, finds that better 
than the exaction of tribute is an exclusive 
market—old English colonial type. But in 
the process of ensuring exclusivity more is 
lost than is gained: the colonies are allowed 
to choose their own system—further drift 
from the use of force. Final result: com- 
plete abandonment of physical force, co- 
operation on the basis of mutual profit the 
only relationship, with reference not merely 
to colonies which have become in fact foreign 
states, but also to states foreign in name 
as well as in fact. We have arrived not at 
the intensification of the struggle between 
men, but at a condition of vital dependance 
upon the prosperity of foreigners. With 
each new intensifiation of dependence be- 
tween the parts of the organism must go 
the intensification of all these factors which 
has marked every stage of the progress in 
the past, from the day that we killed our 
prisoner in order to eat him, and refused to 
share him with our fellow, to the day that 
the telegraph and the bank have rendered 
military force economically futile. 

But in the foregoing sketches I have pur- 
posely left out of account the operation of 
one factor which is precisely the one most 
apt to determine the conduct of one group 
to another and without which their history 
might have gone on without greatly modify- 
ing the particular relation we are now dis- 
cussing. And this other factor which I have 
not specifically illustrated here, is what I 
have called Sensibility or Organic Con- 
sciousness, a capacity on the part of one 
section of the organism, nation that is, to 
measure the extent of its dependence upon 
the rest, and to measure it immediately. And 
that is the function of banking. 

Why do I say that the factors already 
indicated by my two illustrations would not, 
of themselves, greatly modify the relation- 
ship of states? For this reason: our con- 
duct is determined, not by the facts of the 
world which affect us, but only by so much 
of the facts as we can realize—only when we 
see the relation of cause and effect in those 
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facts. “It is not,” says one thinker, “the 
tacts which matter, but men’s opinions about 
facts,” and although what I have described 
does, in fact, describe a condition of real 
interdependence, the rivalry of states and 
the growth of armaments might but for this 
further factor, with which I am going to 
deal, go on unchecked, as some of my critics 
declare it will. Those critics point out that 
there was a certain measure of interdepend- 
ence between states in the ancient world, 
that Rome had an elaborate banking sys- 
tem, credit was already an important fact 
in the world during the Napoleonic struggle, 
a still more important one when Germany 
devastated France trying to cripple her 
economically as part of a state policy. But 


I do not think they have taken into con- 
sideration the development of sensibility. 

Let me illustrate no longer by supposi- 
tion but by actual historical cases. 


Sparn‘’s Coroniar Poricy. 


You know the sort of policy which Spain 
pursued in South America during three cen- 
turies: the continent was ruthlessly bled, 
mainly for its gold. Not merely was the 
bulk of the output of the mines taken by 
the Spanish Government, but the whole trade 
of those vast territories was controlled by 
Spain for the benefit of certain privileged 
interests in the mother country. All goods 
had to be taken to certain centres and there 
shipped in a certain way, this involving mule 
transportation occasionally thousands of 
miles out of the direct route, and this was 
inerely a detail. Now the point is this. That 
policy was not in the long run profitable to 
Spain. Everyone admits it; Spain, indeed, 
became so desperately poor as the result of 
it that Buckle declares that in her most 
glorious days the King could hardly pay the 
wages of his Court attendants, and the 
people were even poorer than the upper 
classes, The country which was_ having 
poured into it the gold of half a universe, 
possessed a population which was one of the 
poorest in Europe at the time. And yet 
Spanish statesmen went on trying to apply 
the policy which was ruining them, trying 
to live on extorted bullion, and for this rea- 
son. The relation between the policy that 
they were applying and its results was too 
remote to be apparent; the reaction of cause 
and effect too slow to be observed. Spain, 
say, passed a law which, for the purpose of 
some immediate and special gain, spelt ab- 
solute ruin to a vast province, but the effect 
of that ruin did not make itself felt on Spain 
for perhaps a generation, and there was no 
means of tracing and registering the effects 
over so long a period, a period during which 
ether factors would intervene to still further 
ebscure cause and effect, especially at a time 
when the printed book was practically un- 
known. It was, therefore, the immediate, 
the a priori, which dominated the states- 
man’s course. He saw that if he had gold in 
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his pockets, he could buy what he wanted, 
therefore, he said:—“Let’s get plenty of gold 
and keep it from leaving the country, and 
we shall be all right.” The policy which was 
followed during those three centuries was 
the mere extortion of bullion, the mercan- 
tile theory in all its crudity, with the results 
that we know. The more that it was en- 
forced the poorer Spain became, and the real 
condition of interdependence, the real policy 
of which should dominate one country in its 
relations to another, was quite unrealized. 
The interdependence was there surely 
enough, Spain and South America were, in- 
deed, members of the same economic organ- 
ism, but that organism had no_ sensory 
nerves, it was without sensibility and would 
not feel when damage was done to it, and 
did not guide its course in consequence. 

Now, imagine a modern Spain responsible 
for the policy of a modern South America, 
developed industrialiy and financially to a 
high degree. We should best understand the 
relationship, perhaps, if we could inmgine 
the American revolution not having taken 
place, and England still “owning,” in the 
meaningless phrase of our politics, North 
America, and then imagine England to-day 
trying to introduce the sort of policy, which 
Spain enforced during 300 years in South 
America: enacting by Parliament, for in- 
stance, that every mine and oil well in the 
United States should pay a tribute of 80 per 
cent. to certain monopolists in London; or- 
daining that all cotton coming from Louisi- 
ana and destined for Lancashire, should first 
be taken to Winnipeg, and there pay a 
special octroi tax, and then handled by cer- 
tain privileged firms, shipped in certain 
privileged ships at certain fixed rates, and 
arriving, shall we say, at Deal, because that 
happened to be the seat of another monopo- 
list, and then brought inland, shall we say, 
to the town of Derby, because that hap- 
pened to be the seat of a business having 
influence with the Government, and from 
Derby shipped to Manchester. You know, 
of course, that an Act of Parliament of that 
kind, merely a paraphrase of just the sort 
of legislation enforced by Spain on South 
America during 300 years, passed to-day 
would precipitate a financial crisis, first in 
America, but immediately after in England, 
which would involve tens of thousands of 
business men in London, having, at first 
sight, but the remotest connection with the 
interests involved, and would practically an- 
nihilate a great national business in Lan- 
cashire—on which thousands of our country- 
men depend for food. No man would know 
whether he would find his bank closed in 
the morning or not. 

And this is the point: the result of such 
an Act would not be felt, as in the case of 
seventeenth century Spain, in twenty, thirty 
or fifty years, but would be felt within 
twenty miutes of the time that its pro- 
visions became known. Think for a moment 
of the investments that would be rendered 
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valueless, of the panic with which they 
would be thrown on to the market, of the 
chaos that would instantaneously result, and 
you know that if the business men in Lan- 
cashire or London possessed any influence 
whatsoever with the British Government, all 
their influence as a matter of life and death 
would be thrown instantly against that 
Government, so as to ensure the rescinding 
of such an impossible law. And this in- 
stantaneous effect would be due to processes 
which banking has devised, availing itself 
ot the telegraph, which enables it, or, 
rather, compels it to act by anticipation— 
before, perhaps, such legislation had actu- 
ally been enforced at all. 

Now, that is what I mean by sensibility 
or organic consciousness. ‘The Stock Ex- 
change, the Bank rate, would enable the 
organism to realize instantly what cruder 
and less developed organisms could not re- 
alize at all, for the simple reason that it 
possessed no nervous system. Banking 
provides the organism with its sensory 
nerves, which means, surely, the capacity to 
co-ordinate its acts and perform them with 
a realization of their effect. And those sen- 
sory nerves are the creation of our own 
time. 

That is why I think that a whole body of 
criticism directed at my work is hardly 
valid. I am told that the interdependence 
of nations is an old story. That these fac- 
tors existed in the past, and that they did 
not deprive military force of its advantage, 
or, if they did, that fact did not modify the 
conduct of one state to another. But the 
determining factor which is the immediate 
reaction I have attempted to indicate, the 
only thing which will really affect policy, 
you did not and could not have, The in- 
tellectual conception of these truths may be 
old, their demonstration in such a way as 
to affect the general, public opinion which 
dictates the policy of nations is new. And 
the historical demonstration of this is very 
simple. 


Tue INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 


The interdependence of nations was first 
argued seriously in the modern world by 
Hume in 1752: he was followed by Adam 
Smith, in a work of far wider reach, thirty 
years later. Yet their arguments had evi- 
dently not affected general policy at the 
end of the eighteenth century, as political 
discussion in England at the time of the 
American Revolution, and on the Conti- 
nent at the time of the Napoleonic wars, 
showed plainly enough. Indeed, the prac- 
tical, vital interdependence of states was 
then very small, as the results of Napoleon’s 
Continental system clearly showed. Even 
England, industrially the most developed 
of all, was only dependent upon foreigners 
(except occasionally in years of great 
Searcity) for luxuries, spices, wines, bran- 
dies, silks, things which, while the trade in 
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them was considerable, affected only 
an infinitesimal part of the population, and 
the trade in which was not much affected 
by the prosperity or otherwise of the neigh- 
boring peoples. England had not yet a 
great national industry which depended up- 
on the prosperity of her neighbors—upon, 
that is, the neighbors being able to send 
her food and raw material in abundant 
quantities, upon their being able to carry 
on their industries. This is the crucial test 
of vital interdependence, and it did not exist 
in any country in the world at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. England was 
nearer to it by half a century than any 
other country. Indeed, we might even say 
that as late as the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century there was not a single 
nation in the world outside Britain illus- 
trating, in the daily needs of vast masses 
of its population, this sort of vital depend- 
ence upon its neighbors, in the way, for in- 
stance, that Lancashire is upon American 
cotton, or in the way upon which millions of 
our people are upon foreign food. Conse- 
quently, until well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despite the intellectual labors of the 
physiocrats, the old idea that it was a na- 
tion’s interest to kill the industry of other 
nations was still predominant. But by the 
third or fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century a real division of labor had set 
in; steam was now playing a large ré/e in 
our industry, and when our cheap coal 
placed us in an advantageous condition to 
make ready use of that force, and our geo- 
graphical position (corresponding in a 
world which included America, precisely to 
the position which the Venetian Republics 
held when the world was mainly the Medi- 
terranean) the development of our indus- 
tries, foreign trade began to render cheap 
food essential to our population. A few 
bad harvests, “the rain that rained away 
the Corn Laws,” showed our dependence 
upon foreign food. And that dependence 
created a revolution in fiscal policy. <A 
change of ideas which all the splendid argu- 
ments of the physiocrats had been unable to 
affect in a hundred years, the absolute 
demonstration of our need for foreign food 
did in five. ° 

And this change synchronized roughly 
with a change in our whole conception of 
the relationship of one country to another: 
a frank abandonment of the old relation- 
ship of exploitation by the mother country 
towards the colonies: the complete accept- 
ance of the idea of self-government for our 
overseas possessions. A moment’s reflection, 
indeed, convinces one that this conception 
of the relationship of the mother community 
to great daughter communities is the direct 
logical outcome of that change in the idea 
of the relationship of nations which the 
physiocrats have taught, and which events 
hade made understandable. 

But a nation is not a person. 


It is only 
our careless speech which leads us to say 
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that “England” is in favor of that, or 
“Germany” of this; forty millions or sixty 
millions are never all of the same mind. And 
although the defeat of the old political no- 
tion seemed pretty complete when Cobden 
had done his work, there were very many in 
the country who still firmly believed that 
what England had most to fear was the 
growth of power and prosperity in other 
nations. It received a curious illustration 
at the outbreak of the North and South war 
in America. The growth of the American 
Union had disturbed the dreams of many 
English statesmen, and when, at the out- 
break of war, it appeared that that Union 
was about to break up, very little trouble 
was taken on the part of many Englishmen 
to hide their satisfaction at the prospect. 
The very first result of that impending break 
up of a foreign state, however, was the par- 
tial ruin of a great industry, and the starva- 
tion of tens of thousands of workpeople, in 
our own state. The essential interdepend- 
ence of peoples received a further economic 
illustration, which was another nail in the 
coffin of the old ideas. Note the develop- 
ment in political ideas. In 1860 it was still 
part of British policy—still part of the 
ideas of the men who governed England—to 
prevent the development of the United 
States. How much of such a policy is left 
to-day? Who believes that a wealthy United 
States is a danger to this country? 

Let us get back to the Continent, how- 
ever, with this historical sketch. While 
England’s prosperity had yet for a genera- 
tion been bound up vitally with the work 
of other nations—getting her grain and 
meat from America, her wool from Au- 
stralia—the Continental nations without an 
exception were still, despite the fact that 
several possessed large trades built up on 
the export of luxuries like wine and silks, 
roughly self-sufficing and self-supporting; 
and their policy showed it. 

In 1870, Louis Napoleon saw with dismay 
the possibility of a German Union, and it 
had on him pretty much the same effect in 
1870 that the spectre of a great American 
Union had had on English statesnen in 
1860; and acting on the old idea that the 
power of a neighbor must necessarily be 
used against you and his prosperity inimical 
to your own (in one sense he was right, be- 
cause that was precisely the motive animat- 
ing all nations, except England, who was 
just beginning to learn the real lesson), he 
directed his policy towards crushing that 
power and crippling that prosperity: that 
is to say, he encouraged a line of policy 
which tended to render the consolidation of 
the German states difficult and incomplete. 
Bismarck challenged the interference suc- 
cessfully and used his force by deliberately 
trying to crush France, not merely in a 
political, but in an economic sense. It was 
his avowed intention so to adjust things 
that never again should France be an eco- 
nomic power in Europe. There was no 
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economic relationship between the two 
peoples which pulled him up smartly in the 
matter; no German Lancashire to starve 
because French cotton fields were over-run 
with soldiers; German industry did not de- 
pend either upon French wheat or French 
money. Well, note what follows. Germany 
settled down to consolidate her political and 
economic position, gave herself over to in- 
tense industry and commercial development, 
which followed pretty much the same lines 
that similar development in England had 
followed in the preceding generation. And 
after forty years of this economic develop- 
ment came another Franco-German conflict; 
once more the armies were ranged face to 
face, and a German statesman frankly bas- 
ing his poticy on the Bismarckian philosophy, 
stood once more in Bismarck’s place; with 
these great advantages, however, over his 
predecessor—where Bismarck had represent- 
ed a Germany of forty millions confronting 
a France of the same number, a Germany 
moreover which was not yet politically 
united, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter repre- 
sented a Germany of sixty-five millions 
as against a France of thirty-eight millions, 
a Germany which had had forty years of 
political union and severe discipline, and a 
Germany which had grown enormously, in- 
conceivably, whereas France had stood still. 
But there was no war. Where Bismarck 
could have bled France white with a certain 
satisfaction, without any immediate dam- 
age being involved to his own country, Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter (I am told to his 
surprise) learned that to bleed white this 
relatively feeble France of 1911 would be 
to plunge this great and powerful Germany 
into the direst economic distress. What 
American cotton had been to Lancashire in 
1865, French money, and all that it directly 
and indirectly represents, was to German 
industry in 1911. He learned, still more to 
his surprise apparently, that of the twenty 
million souls added to German population 
since 1870, nearly all of them were depend- 
ent upon foreign food, and gained their 
livelihood from industries dependent to 4 
large extent upon foreign capital, most of 
it French and English capital, and that, if 
by some magic the ultimate Bismarckian 
dream of wiping France economically from 
the map of Europe could be realized, he 
would have been prevented, and, indeed, 
was prevented from so doing, not by any 
consideration for French welfare, but by 
the very pressing necessities of German in- 
dustry, and by the direct influence of Ger- 
man financiers and German business men 
The very threat of it was enough. Did it 
leak out that German demands had become 
inacceptable, there was a slump on the 
Berlin Bourse, and some German industria! 
bank closed its doors: did the German 
jingoes talk of the imminence of war—the 
bank rate moved up a point, and some con- 
siderable German house went into insolvency 
I could trace for you, if I had the time, 
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really humorous chart establishing the direct 
relationship between the “vigor” of German 
foreign policy and the figures of German 
commercial insolvency, 

The condition is indeed well described by 
our own Consul-General in Germany—Sir 
Francis Oppenheimer—who points out in 
his last report that the close alliance be- 
tween the banks and the industries in Ger- 
many creates a situation which, I use his 
very words: “must in times of international 
crisis result in general collapse.” From num- 
berless similar comments, I take the following 
from the Bourse Gazette of Berlin: “The 
policy which the government has been pur- 
suing since the first of July has inflicted on 
our commerce and our industry losses al- 
most as great as they would have suffered 
from an unsuccessful war.” 

Such an opinion may be exaggerated: that 
is not the point. The point is that financial 
opinion is already feeling this effect of 
policy. What I am saying is this. These 
nerves about which I have talked were al- 
ready acting on the organism, already be- 
ginning to affect public opinion, which in 
its turn would be bound sooner or later to 
affect the government. And indeed we have 
complete evidence that such opinion, stirred 
by these financial nerves, did very rapidly 
influence the policy of the government. Here 
is an incident typical of many similar things 
which were going on at the time, told in a 
Times telegram from Berlin. 

We were in the midst of a pessimistic 
period, and the German government had 
with evident intent been assiduously issuing 
pessimistic notes. The Times telegram was 
as follows:— 


“One consequence of the disquieting semi- 
official statements was that a considerable 
time before the opening of the Bourse nu- 
merous selling orders began to arrive, and 
there seemed every prospect of another 


heavy fall in prices. The principal banking 
institutions, however, put themselves immedi- 
ately in communication with the Foreign 
Office, and at an early hour several of the 
representatives of the great banks, including. 
it is stated, Herr von Helfferich, director of 
the Deutsche Bank, Herr Carl Furstenburg, 
Director of the Berlwin Handelsgesellschaft, 
and the representatives of the National 
Bank and the house of Bleichroeder, were 
received at the Foreign Office by Herr Zim- 
merman, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who in reply to enquiries 
made reassuring statements of the most 
positive kind with regard to the situation. 
Encouraged by these assurances the banks 
lent their support, with the result that prices 
were maintained at a_ satisfactory level 
throughout the day.” 


Could we have clearer evidence that Ger- 
many had arrived at a time when its govern- 
ment was modifying its policy of aggression 
in response to those new economic needs 
that had come to make Germany dependent 


upon the financial security of its neighbors? 

How far are we removed from the glorious 
days when Bismarck could glibly talk of 
bleeding France white with the satisfactory 
assurance that not a German would be the 
poorer in consequence, and that on the con- 
trary the German state would immensely 
gain thereby. I will suggest an illustration 
of the social Law of Acceleration I have at- 
tempted to explain elsewhere: Bismarck 
was nearer to being able to apply the meth- 
ods of Attila, nearly 1,500 years removed 
from him, than we are to being able to 
apply the methods of Bismarck, from whom 
only 40 years separate us. 

I know what you will say. That it was 
not these considerations which prevented 
war, but the fact that Germany, in addition 
to the French army, nad also to face the 
British navy. But I beg you to remember 
that there have been two Morocco incidents 
in the last 10 years, and on the first occasion 
the English navy did not stand in any 
special sense behind France: and if you will 
examine the German financial Press of that 
period, you will find that precisely the same 
order of economic and commercial consid- 
erations which played so great a weight in 
dictating the lines of general policy in 1911, 
played also a predominant though not so 
noticeable a réle in dictating German policy 
in 1905; “there can be no doubt,” says one 
credible French authority, “that war was 
prevented by reason of Germany’s indus- 
trial dependence upon international credit,” 
and the same authority adds this significant 
note: “the influence of this international eco- 
nomic solidarity is increasing despite our- 
selves. It has not resulted from the con- 
scious action on the part of any of us, and 
it certainly cannot be arrested by any con- 
scious action on our part.” 

I do not say that the political and mili- 
tary factors, the British navy and the rest 
of it did not count. Fifty equally well-in- 
formed persons will give 50 divergent opin- 
ions as to the respective weight of the fac- 
tors which have determined this or that ac- 
tion in the case of a government. A man 
who has lived all his life at the very centre 
of things in Germany, and who is in touch 
not only with the commercial, financial and 
journalistic worlds, but with the Court and 
with political subjects, has told me this: “I 
have watched many political developments 
and intrigues, and have shared in many; per- 
haps I have seen as much of the inside of 
German policy as any man, and you ask 
me whether the future holds war or peace; 
and I have to tell you that I do not know. 
You ask me whether Germany is in favor 
of peace, and again I have to say I do not 
know. The Emperor does not know whether 
Germany favors war or peace, though he 
personally most certainly would favor peace; 
but he cannot tell whether his efforts will 
prevail.” 
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CHANGING GOVERNMENTAL POLIciEs. 
And yet you get people who talk of a 
country, say Germany, as though its acts 
were the outcome of a fixed opinion like that 
formed by an individual having definitely 
made up its mind to do this or to do that, 
not the expression of a body of opinion, 
subject to modification by all sorts of forces, 
a thing perpetually in a state of flux. There 
is not a government in Europe that has not 
radically changed its views on policy in 
ten years. In 1900, France was in deadly 
opposition to England. English opinion 
would hear nothing good of France and 
nothing bad of Germany. Fifteen years 
since Anglophobia was one of the dominat- 
ing factors in American foreign policy. And 
you may take the wildest expression of 
Anglophobia to be found in Germany to- 
day, and I will duplicate it by a similar out- 
burst from some prominent American of 
fifteen years since. Again, we are told that 
the German government does not care a rap 
about what the financial world and the banks 
may think, and how they may suffer from 
its policy. Well, I will say nothing of the 
fact that all the evidence goes against this, 
and that the history I have just recounted 
is a direct denial of it. But surely we must 
realize that in the end the government is the 
world of affairs, in the sense that the gen- 
eral trend of its policy must sooner or later 
be determined by the interests and the ne- 
cessities of the mass of the people from 
which it derives its power, its money, its 


general capacity to act with efficiency and 


precision—a modern war of all things in- 
volves that capacity which must be derived 
from acting in the long run in connection 
with the great currents, economic and moral, 
of its time and people. It is not possible 
for any great state taking an active part in 
the life of the world to do otherwise. ‘The 
state simply is powerless before these cur- 
rents. Not only has the work of the Ger- 
man people unintentionally brought to 
nought the carefully laid plans of the states- 
man, but modern Germany would have been 
impossible unless those plans had miscar- 
ried. [t was Bismarck’s declared policy 
from first to last to check, by every pos- 
sible means, the economic development of 
France. She was to be blotted out as an 
economic factor in Europe. Well, if she 
had been, the wenderful development of Ger- 
man commerce in the last twenty years 
would have been impossible. 

That commerce is largely with such coun- 
tries as South America, the Near Kast, 
Russia, and the recent development of those 
countries which makes the large German 
trade possible is due mainly to French and 
English capital. If German statesmen had 
really been able to wipe out Germany's 
rivals, this development of German trade 
would have been {!mpossible. 

And all the efforts of French statesmen 
to contro] these currents have, on their side, 


been just as futile. French policy was 
aimed at fortifying Russia to counterbalance 
Germany, and, with that purpose, an alliance 
with Russia was formed, an integral part of 
the understanding being that a portion of 
the immense free capital of France should 
be available for Russia. The capital was 
given with the result that German trade in 
Russia, thanks to development due in no 
small measure to this French capital, has 
gone up from about fifteen to forty-five 
per cent., and Germany may be said to-day 
commercially to dominate Russia. It is one 
of the great outlets for German industrial 
and commercial activity—thanks to the very 
policy which was aimed against Germany. 

And note this: that with the freedom of 
communication in every sense that now ex- 
ists in the world, it has become a material 
impossibility to prevent French money aid- 
ing German trade in one form or another. 
So long as France with a stationary popu- 
lation and large amounts of free capital 
desires interest on her money, so long as 
the French father desires to give to his 
daughter a dot, so long, in other words, as 
France achieves in some measure those aims 
for which mainly the State exists at all, her 
money will go to the help of German trade. 

And note also how the division of labor 
which sets up as I have explained, the 
mutual dependence of nations the one upon 
the other, is not merely intensified, but actu- 
ally created, by the force of credit. We know 
that a difference of a few pence per ton in 
the cost of coal, and a few shillings in the 
cost of wheat, is sufficient to make one 
country mainly a coal producing country, 
and another mainly a wheat producing 
country, and that the establishment of that 
difference of a few pence or a few shillings 
would not have been possible, except for 
the services which modern credit is able to 
render to the world of commerce; but there 
is a form of division of labor—and a form 
which is most important in the circum- 
stances we are considering—directly due to 
the devices of banking. Before 1870 France 
had even a larger population than she has 
to-day, and she was relatively to other 
countries in Europe already a wealthy and 
saving one. Yet the amount of foreign in- 
vestments made every year under the Em- 
pire was not one-tenth of the amount which 
is made to-day by a smaller population; it 
is a demonstration of how the financial fac- 
tor in the affairs of the world is growing, 
not proportionately to population, but ab- 
solutely. Multitudinous factors since the 
war—of which the extermination by war of 
the bold and adventurous type of man is 
certainly one—have contributed to make 
France a nation of very small families. 
cautiously saving for the future, endowing 
their one son or their one daughter with a 
dot or capital, so that an immense amount 
of money is liberated for investment abroad. 
whereas, in the case of Germany a new pop- 
ulation of twenty millions have had to be 
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started in the world, and the capital thus 
called for has more than absorbed all that 
Germany could save. But it is the de- 
vices of banking which enable the two coun- 
tries to divide their labor according to their 
characteristics, one being a maker of capi- 
tal and another a user of capital. And 
because you have created this division of 
labor by virtue of the work of banking, 
you have also created that condition of de- 
pendence of the one upon the other which 
I tried to indicate at the beginning of this 
paper. The very stagnation of France 
which set free this capital is precisely the 
factor which makes it impossible for Ger- 
many to crush her. 

Now I want you to recall for a moment 
the propositions with which I started this 
paper: namely, that the relations of states 
are rapidly modifying in obedience to quick- 
ly changing conditions—the greater division 
of labor set up by quicker communications, 
that this intensified division of labor sets 
up a condition of necessary interdependence 
between those who share the labor, that this 
condition of interdependence in its turn in- 
volves a necessary subsidence of the factor 
of physical force as between them; that 
this subsidence of physical force not only 
weakens necessarily the réle of political 
control, but the very complexity of the 
division of labor tends to set up co-opera- 
tion in groups which cut right athwart po- 
litical frontiers, so that the political no 
longer limits or coincides with the economic; 
and that finally, partly as the cumulative 
effect of all these factors, and partly as 
the direct effect of devices born of the ne- 
cessity of co-ordinating such factors, you 
get what I may term telegraphic financial 
reaction—a_ condition of sensibility by 
which the organism as a whole becomes 
quickly conscious of any damage to a part; 
that the whole may be summarized in the 
statement that military force is more and 
more failing in its effect, and must finally 
become—I think it has already become— 
economically futile. Just remember those 
propositions and then recall the facts of 
the historical sketch which I have just 
given you, and ask yourself whether they 
are not confirmed in every single detail. 

At the beginning of that story we find a 
marauding state inflicting all the damage 
that physical force can inflict and suffering 
itself little harm. At the end of the story 
we get a condition in which one state can- 
not inflict damage anything like as great, 
without such damage reacting disastrously 
on the state inflicting it. At the beginning 
we have an England which could have seen 
all its political rivals annihilated without 
damage, at the end we have an England in 
which such a thing would spell starvation 
to its population; at the beginning a power 
like Spain able to exercise military force as 
fantastically as it pleased, to bleed to its 
apparent profit another people, at the end 

condition in which the use of military 


force in any such way would be fatal to 
the prosperity of the country so using it; 
at the beginning such interdependence so 
slow of growth that 2,000 years hardly 
shows a development therein, at the end 
the interdependence growing so rapidly and 
becoming so sensitive that, having no effect 
on the policy of a great Continental State 
in the third quarter of the nineteenh century, 
it dominates that policy in the first decade 
of the twentieth. However you may test 
the general propositions I have laid down 
by the history of human development, you 
will find that they stand this test absolutely. 

And they stand it because this con- 
dition which I have attempted to indicate 
is not merely a condition of the rela- 
tionship of one nation to another, it is the 
essential condition of the relationship of all 
men to all other men individually; the forces 
which I have been trying to illustrate, but 
with I fear so feeble a result, and which it 
is the immense privilege of banking to have 
illustrated in a commercial form, are the 
forces which have made possible organized 
society. 

And just one word as to the immediate 
practical outcome. ; 


Universat Peace Nor Yer 1x Sieur. 

Need I say that I do not expect universal 
peace to dawn a week next Tuesday morn- 
ing. nor do I believe that we should turn 
our “Dreadnoughts” into colliers, disband 
our army and invite the foreigners to come 
in and walk over us. But I do believe that 
a more thorough examination of the prin- 
ciples I have hinted at here will affect the 
attitude of the foreigner to us and ours to 
him, and that in the direction of these 
principles will be found finally a way out 
of the absurd “impasse” which sheer military 
rivalry, tempered in no way by rationalism, 
has landed us: that the more thorough dis- 
cussion of the facts which I have pointed to 
here is bound to lead to a modification of 
that public opinion which sets up this rivalry 
from which we all suffer so much. And our 
progress towards that will be measured 
above all by the rapidity with which our in- 
telligence seizes the facts of the change here 
operating. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the determining factor in progress is 
more and more this conscious adaptation of 
the organism to its environment, which 
means, in the case of society, human intelli- 
gence and the extent to which that force 
guides instead of allowing itself to be over- 
ruled by prejudice, temper and bund 
passion. 

There are those, of course, who wi. tell 
you that the whole thing is very regrettable; 
that it is sordid that the conduct of men 
or nations should he guided by what they 
are pleased to call money considerations. 
Well, it all depends what you mean by 
money. Genuine banking must be built up 
on a basis of the prosperity of the com- 
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munity as a whole; a condition by which 
one group can make huge profits by disaster 
te another, unhealthy speculation, booms, 
swindles, are deadly enemies of the sort of 
banking which this Institute represents. It 
stands and must stand in close alliance with 
sound trading, the prosperity of the people 
as a whole. But what does general pros- 
perity imply? It implies all those efforts 
by which men, women and children of the 
world are fed and clothed, and housed and 
warmed. If, instead of misusing a word 
to which ancient and irrational prejudice 
attaches. one uses a little imagination and 
sees what money and banking really repre- 
sent, how different an aspect does the whole 
thing assume! Indeed, is it not plain that 
banking is going far to destroy a very an- 
cient and very pernicious illusion—a greater 
illusion than any with which I have dealt 
heretofore, namely, that there is some con- 
tradiction between interest and morality, 
that high ideals must necessarily be in con- 
flict with material advantage, that the 
higher welfare of the race is in some won- 
derful way founded upon a sacrifice of its 
material welfare. 

I know that you would not want me to 
indulge in high falutin in this matter. But 
this condition of commercial interdepend- 
ence, which is the special mark of banking 
as it is the mark of no other proiession or 
trade in quite the same degree—the fact that 
the interest and the solvency of one is 


bound up with the interest and solvency of 


many; that there must be confidence in the 
due fulfilment of mutual obligation, or 
whole sections of the edifice crumble, is 
surely doing a great deal to demonstrate 
that morality after all is not founded upon 
self-sacrifice, but upon enlightened _ self- 
interest, a clearer and more complete un- 
derstanding of all the ties which bind us 
the one to the other. And such clearer un- 
derstanding is bound to improve, not merely 
the relationship of one group to another, 
but the relationship of all men to all other 
men, to create a consciousness which must 
make for more efficient human co-operation, 
a better human society. 


Discussion or Mr. AnGewtt’s Paper. 


In opening the proceedings the President 
reminded the meeting that no statement, 
whether of fact or opinion, made by the 
reader of an address before the Institute 
or by any speaker in the subsequent debate, 
committed the Council of the Institute or 
its Members, nor did it imply that such 
statements necessarily had the approval of 
the Institute. 

Mr. C. Rozexnraap: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen.—I do not want to criticize in 
the least the paper which has been put be- 
fore you. I have read myself several papers 
before the Institute of Bankers and I know, 
therefore, how difficult it is to write a paper 
which satisfies everybody. But if I had 
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to write the paper which we have just 
heard, I should have given it another title, 
I should not have called it “the Influence 
of Banking upon International Relations,” 
but “the Influence of International Rela- 
tions upon Banking.” For, as we have seen 
in the past, and as we see every day, the 
banking and financial operations of the na- 
tions are directly influenced by the political 
relations they entertain with other countries. 
For instance, when Germany in 1886-1887 
began a protectionist policy, leading to re- 
taliations by other nations, and _ relations 
with Russia became very strained, the Ger- 
man Government attempted to undermine 
the credit of the enemy, by issuing the 
decree of 10th November, 1887, by which 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, of which 
Prince Bismarck was the President, de- 
clined further to advance money on Russian 
securities. But even that decree could not 
do harm to the credit of Russia. For no 
sooner had the financial war commenced in 
Berlin, than Russia convinced the French 
Government and haute banque not only that 
Russian finance was sound but also that it 
was desirable to form an alliance with 
France. Now, Mr. Angell says, on page 71 
of his paper, that it was Bismarck’s de- 
clared policy from first to last to check 
by every possible means the economic devel- 
opment of France, but the above decree of 
the great Chancellor was virtually made in- 
directly the cause of the alliance between 
France and Russia, which gave numerous 
advantages to French commerce and _ in- 
dustry. And if I may speak of a personal 
experience, I can give another instance that 
financial operations are influenced by po- 
litical relations. In 1888 there was a bitter 
feeling in France against Italy for having 
joined the Triple Alliance, and it was said 
that the interests of France demanded the 
abrogation of her commercial treaty with 
Italy. Having been a member of the com- 
mittee for the loan of twenty-nine million 
sterling for the abolition of the forced cur- 
rency in Italy, I was invited to go to Rome 
and to propose, in the name of a strong 
syndicate of French bankers, to take over 
an impending issue of Italian railway de- 
bentures absolutely guaranteed by the 
Italian Government, on condition that 
France would consent to renew the treaty 
of commerce with Italy. But as the bitter 
feeling on both sides of the Alps increased, 
no understanding was possible, and a finan- 
cial war between France and Italy followed 
the abrogation of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries. 

And later, when after the war in South 
Africa, the monetary and financial situa- 
tion in England was unsatisfactory, was it 
not the late King, then Prince of Wales, 
who went to Paris, created better relations 
and the “entente cordiale’ with France, 
which bought many millions of Consols and 
other British gilt-edged securities? 

And what do we see now since the political 
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relations between Russia and England have 
improved? That the better political under- 
standing has been followed by the creation 

in Anglo-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 

(nglo-Russian Bank, that Russian rail- 
wavs are constructed with British capital, 
and that negotiations exist for the con- 
struction, with British capital, of railways 

Persia, etc. 

So that, without criticizing the paper 
vhich has been read, I think I may say that 
the political relations influence banking, and 
that it is not banking that influences the 
political relations. 

Now, Mr. Angell says that Germany works 
with French capital, but he has not given 
the reason why France and not only France, 
but also Belgium, Switzerland, etc., lend 
money to Germany. It is because these 
nations can, constantly, obtain a higher rate 
of interest in Germany than at home. But 
we have seen in September, when Berlin 
had to give back to Paris many millions 
lent formerly by the French banks to what 
unfavorable monetary conditions, to what 
high rate of exchange in Berlin on foreign 
ountries, this has led. Even the gold point 
was reached, and as it is extremely difficult 
n Germany to obtain gold for export, the 
rate of exchange exceeded at one moment 
the gold point. 

Before sitting down I wish to point out 
that. neither in Germany nor in Austria, 
nor in France, nor in many other countries, 
do any international financial transactions 
i importance with other nations take place 
unless these nations have friendly political 
relations with the country which has to give 
the money, and no financial assistance is 
given when those relations are not good. 
One of the reasons—I say one of the rea- 
sons hecause there were many—why the 
Caillaux Ministry came to grief, was that 
he advocated the introduction of German 
securities on the French bourses. You can- 
not separate, gentlemen, politics and finance. 
Both go hand in hand, but the political re- 
lations influence the banking and _ financial 
operations, and not these operations the 
political relations. 

Mr. F. E. Steere: One cannot quite fol- 
low Mr. Rozenraad’s remarks with regard 

the title of this paper. It is true that 
politics affect banking, as he says, but it 

s equally true that ‘banking affects politics. 
It is a case of reflex action. For this reason 
the title which Mr. Angell has given to his 
paper appears to me to be at least as suit- 
able to his subject as that which Mr. Rozen- 
raaGd suggests. In view of the main argu- 
ment it is more suitable. 

We have looked forward to this evening's 
meeting, with a two-fold interest. In the 
‘irst place we have been desirous of seeing 

the flesh, and hearing, a writer whose 
works have made a deep impression, not in 
this country, only, but in Europe and across 
the Atlantic. We have also been anxious 
to hear an authoritative re-statement of 2 


theory which has been the subject of much 
misunderstanding and many misrepresenta- 
tions. Never, surely, has an English writer 
on social and economic subjects been so 
misunderstood since Malthus published the 
result of his investigations into the ques- 
tion of population. 

The popular idea of Mr. Angell’s theories 
is curious. “Norman Angell—the man who 
says we shall have no wars in future because 
every European nation has its banking sys- 
tem and its Stock Exchanges.” “Norman 
Angell—the man who tells us there is no 
need to spend money on armaments, be- 
cause war has been shown to be economically 
unsound.” “Norman Angell. Surely he has 
not survived the refutation of his theories 
furnished by the war between Italy and 
Turkey over Tripoli.” And—most frequent 
of all—“The man who says that war is 
caused by greed or a desire for plunder, 
and who makes no allowance for the human 
factor; for the play of other human motives 
which lead to war.” 

As against these half-truths and whole 
misrepresentations, what, in point of fact, 
are Mr. Angell’s doctrines? Their leading 
principle is this, that the commercial and 
financial interdependence of modern states 
is now so close that war between them is 
futile; injuring all parties—victors as well 
as vanquished. To an audience of bankers, 
there is no need to demonstrate this inter- 
dependence. The banker has one hand on 
the pulse of commerce; with the other he 
feels the heart-beats of finance. None 
knows so well as he the effect on both of 
even the approach of war; the effect on the 
buyers and sellers of goods and on the buy- 
ers and sellers of stocks and shares; and 
inasmuch as the banking interest is a pow- 
erful one and an international one, the 
influence of bankers on international rela- 
tions is both powerful and peaceful. 

What is the practical outcome of Mr. 
Angell’s theories as outlined in this paper 
and in his books? It is this. If nations can 
be convinced of the truth of his contentions, 
then the large class of wars arising out of 
the desire for material advantage will be- 
come less frequent and will eventually cease, 
whilst wars of the other class—wars pro- 
voked by jealousy, pique, vanity, and other 
motives of the kind, are far less likely to 
occur when it is realized that, successful or 
unsuccessful in the ordinary sense, econom- 
ically they spell disaster. Many men have 
preached peace. Many have used their in- 
fluence and spent their lives in advocating 
it. The distinctive feature of Mr. Angell’s 
propaganda is that he brings home clearly 
and conclusively, to nations and to the in- 
dividuals who constitute them and guide 
their destinies, the fact that peace is not 
only theoretically desirable and morally 
good, but is profoundly to the interest, the 
material and financial interest, of every 
civilized nation. He carries with him not 
only the moralist and the doctrinaire, but 
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the man of business and the man in the 
street. For this service which he is render- 
ing to the community, the community is in- 
debted to him, and we, as an Institute, are 
further indebted to him for the lucid and 
interesting outline and enforcement of his 
beliefs which he has to-night placed before 
Us 

Mr. H. Brent: I have wanted for a long 
time to have the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing Mr. Norman Angell. I regard Mr. 
Angell as one of the great factors of the 
present day, and I want to express my own 
personal admiration of the work which he 
has done, now that I have got the oppor- 
tunity. I also have been greatly struck—as 
I am sure all of us have been—by the great 
lucidity and ability with which he puts his 
case. It is not always easy to put an eco- 
nomic case, but the economic case could 
not, I think, have been better put than by 
Mr. Angell in his address. 

Now, sir, as to the larger issues. I believe 
that there is really now getting into the 
minds of men the thought that peace is per- 
haps the greatest material interest that they 
have. The old adherents of peace were ina 
very small minority. They were apt to be 
called by very hard names in the past, and 
I dare say some of us have been guilty of 
taking the other side from that of peace 
societies. But there has come into the minds 
of everybody—of late years especially—the 
growing conviction that peace is not only the 
great interest of England, but the great in- 
terest of the world, and certainly of all 
traders; and there are no traders who are 
more deeply involved in the maintenance of 
peace than are bankers. 

I rather agree, I am bound to say, with 
the remarks which were made by Mr. Rozen- 
raad as to the title; but that does not, of 
course, detract in any way from Mr. An- 
gell’s views, except that I should like so to 
frame the title as to reconcile the two views. 
I should state the title as the future influ- 
ence of banking upon international relations. 
And here I want to ask Mr. Angell a ques- 
tion. He said that it is nonsense to speak 
of the influence of bankers and those who 
handle money upon political affairs. I think 
it is true that there has been much exagger- 
ation as to the evil effects which have been 
produced upon political relations by finan- 
cial interests. But is not the time coming—- 
as I think we have all discerned—those of 
us at all events who have seen the inside of 
things—when the banker and the monied 
man are going to have a very considerable 
influence, and a good influence, upon the 
question of peace or war? I have often 
wondered why Mr. Angell, in that powerful 
book of his, did not more insist, if indeed he 
insisted at all, upon the great spectre which 
wul rise up in future before the monied 
classes when they are invited to lend their 
money for warlike purposes. There is going 
to be very clearly written in the handwriting 
on the wall a word which is called “Repu- 
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diation.” If the nations are going to spend 
thousands of millions for warlike purposes, 
the people of those nations are going to be 
crushed by a weight of taxation which they 
simply cannot bear. To-day, even for the 
preparation of wars that do not take place, 
the nations of Europe are overburdened 
with taxation. And if it is remembered that 
we spent something like three hundred mil- 
lions upon a comparatively small war in 
South Africa, and then reflect that a great 
Eupopean war would run into thousands of 
millions, and that those thousands of mil- 
lions would constitute a debt upon which in- 
terest would have to be paid year after 
year in perpetuity, I believe the peoples of 
Europe would say this, “We know we ought 
to pay our interest; we know we ought to 
pay our debt; but we cannot. We are hu- 
man beings, and must live; we are over- 
taxed; we cannot get enough to eat; we 
cannot get enough to clothe ourselves; we 
can get no profit from our work.” I am 
forced to believe, reluctantly if you like, 
but quite certainly, that the men who find 
money for the purposes of war will not get 
their money back again. 

Mr. W. R. Lawsown: It is very evident that 
Mr. Norman Angell has carried this meet- 
ing almost entirely with him. In fact, the 
only criticism that can be made on the other 
side is to point out the danger that both he 
and the meeting might be going a little too 
far from the point of view of present practi- 
cal politics. War may be all that he says 
as a system; but one thing which he has 
entirely overlooked is this: the responsibili- 
ties of the governments of this world to 
mantain peace in their own territories and 
the territories round about them, and espe- 
cially the responsibility of the great Powers 
of Europe to maintain peace and security. 
Let Mr. Norman Angell put himself in the 
position of a member of the British Gov- 
ernment at the present time, and ask himself 
what he would do with the army and navy 
of this country in view of the very many 
serious possibilities which may happen even 
within the next year. If he was the head of 
the British Government, or the head of the 
British army, could he at the present mo- 
ment take upon himself the risk of putting 
in practice doctrines like this? I under- 
stand that he has already had wonderful 
success at Westminster, that he has con- 
verted at least four cabinet ministers, or 
very nearly converted them. It would be a 
great thing if he would go to Berlin and 
convert the German chancellor. That, gen- 
tlemen, is where the kind of speech that we 
have heard to-night is much more required 
than it is in this country. Remember that 
half the world is still half civilized. Take 
the case of India, for instance. If we with- 
drew, say, half a dozen regiments from India, 
what might happen? Take any part of the 
British Empire and you will see the practi- 
cal possibilities compared with which this 
brilliant address is, I say it with all respect, 
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very theoretical. It does not touch the mili- 
tar question of to-day—the question of 
what we should do with our army and our 
navy in view of possible events. 

I wish to say a word as to a practical 
question that Mr. Angell raised with regard 
to the crisis of last summer. I think his 
description of that crisis was altogether im- 
perfect, if not misleading, and that he evi- 
dently has not grasped the wnole meaning 
of it. He described it as a great crisis which 
prevented Germany going to war. Now, he 
assumes, in saying that, and I hope nobody 
will agree with him, that Germany did in- 
tend to go to war. I do not think she did. 
I do not think those diplomatists knew what 
they intended to do. What happened in 
Germany was that negotiations were carried 
on in a most secretive way, and, naturally, 
alarmed the whole of Europe, and especially 
the German people, so much that the lat- 
ter began to make runs on the savings banks. 
At the same time the French began taking 
away their money; there was an alarm natu- 
rally on the Berlin Bourses, a rumor spread 
that the country; was on the brink of war, 
and a crisis ensued, But that crisis passed 
in a few days; so I do not see what bearing 
it has on Mr. Angell’s theories. It is cer- 
tainly no proof of them. 

The Presipent: You will not expect many 
words from me in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Norman Angell for his 
most interesting and illuminating address. 
You have already had some very interesting 
remarks made to you upon this paper, and 
I will only therefore say a few words in 
order to summarize the situation. We used, 
perhaps, to have the same idea that Bis- 
marck did in 1870—that the economic de- 
velopment of a foreign country was neces- 
sarily a source of danger and detriment to 
our own development. I am glad to think 
that, not only have we abandoned that idea, 
but that the great commercial countries of 
the world have also abandoned it nowadays. 
There is also this point to bear in mind— 
that the ulterior political motives which led 
to wars, such as that between Germany and 
France, such as that between Austria and 
Italy, such as that which brought about a 
civil war in the United States—the political 
motives which influenced those countries in 
the past can hardly be said to exist in the 
same measure at the present moment. It 
was, and I suppose it can still be argued, 
for instance, that it was due to the Civil 
War in the United States that the complete 
consolidation of South and North took 
place; but there do not seem to me to be 
the same political considerations possible 
now that were possible then, which induced 
and brought about those wars. 

There is, of course, no question about the 
economic waste of war. This waste has been 
a feature from time immemorial. Every- 
bedy will admit that. But the point which 
I think Mr. Angell brings out so forcibly is 
that it is now far and away the most pre- 


dominant fact for consideration, not only for 
the people—not only for bankers such as 
ourselves—but for the governments of ail 
civilized countries under certain political cir- 
cumstances. And that is due, of course, to 
the very great development of inter-de- 
pendence between one country and another. 

There is only one other remark which I 
should like to make. We have listened to 
Mr. Norman Angell, and we have had very 
valuable remarks made upon his paper; but 
beth Mr. Norman Angell and those who 
have spoken, have developed their ideas as 
if the banking element was all-important in 
this matter. But, surely, gentlemen, the 
merchants, the traders, the common people, 
the working men of this country and every 
other country, have as great an interest in- 
dividually in this question as has a banker. 
And what one wants to see, I think, is that 
these ideas of Mr. Norman Angell should 
permeate, not only the whole of our commu- 
nity, but also the whole of other communi- 
ties. It is all very well to get the bankers 
on your side, but that is not sufficient. What 
you have to do is to get the whole body of 
all the peoples in the world on your side. 
But, gentlemen, bear in mind one thing, 
and that is that until you get that thing 
done, there is, I am afraid, little prospect 
of any change in the international position 
—that is to say, war will still remain a pos- 
sibility. As long as that is the case, it 
behooves us at no point to be by any means 
slack in maintaining our position, both from a 
military and naval point of view, just as much 
as it behooves Germany, France and Italy 
and the United States and everyone else to 
do so. We all admit, we all deplore, perhaps, 
as I certainly do—the enormous amounts of 
money which are spent upon armaments. 
But until the world is converted to Mr. 
Norman Angell’s views, it would be a crim- 
inal act on the part of the leaders of any 
nation to do anything to lay themselves 
open to attack. But let us hope that as time 
goes on, Mr. Norman Angell’s views will 
become much more known and much more 
accepted by the whole community, both here 
and on the Continent. 

Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, and I am sure you 
will all join with me in that vote of thanks, 
to Mr. Norman Angell for his address. 

Mr. Norman Awncett (in reply): Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen—It is far too late 
to deal with all the various points that have 
been raised. I will not keep you three min- 
utes by the clock, but I would just like to 
say this. A great many people say to me, 
“Your theories are all right, but you should 
be saving this in Germany.” Gentlemen, 
the ideas which I combat are not English 
ideas, or German ideas, or French ideas— 
they are European ideas. The danger from 
attack resides in the force of the motive 
pushing to aggression. If other people have 
no motive, and realize that they have 
no motive, in aggression, the danger of at- 
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tack is diminshed. It is my effort to show 
these other people that the motive for ag- 
gression is not tuere. I do not say, “Get 
rid of your army.” Maintain it. Maintain 
your navy. But do not run away with the 
impression that that is all the problem. 
That is an essential part of it, if only for 
the purpose of gaining time. But another 
essential part is that we should clarify our 
ideas on this matter, so that we shall get a 
saner, a better, a European opinion which 
will enable us to discuss this question like 
reasonable men. One critic to-night has been 
very eloquent in suggesting that these are 
vague theories, and of no practical import. 
I desire to be entirely courteous, but he does 
not happen to have read my book. A great 
many of my critics do not happen to have 
read my book. He referred, for instance, 
to India. In my book I have made a clear 
distinction as to problems like India and the 
European problem. I point out that for 
long periods we shall have military forces, 
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or rather police forces, properly speaking, 
whilst perhaps half the world is still in the 
hands of uncivilized men. We must have 
force to maintain order in India. But we 
need not have force to maintain order in 
Germany, and Germany need not have force 
to maintain order in England; and you 
cannot approximate an army which is used 
for purposes like that, for which our army 
is used in India, to the problem of armaments 
which confronts us in Europe. The two are 
quite distinct, and it is the confusion be- 
tween these two which gives rise to so many 
dangerous illusions. i 

I will not keep you a moment longer. I 
merely want to say how deeply I have been 
touched by the fact that an_ institution, 
bound as yours is, to give politics a wide 
berth, have asked a man with a theory which 
is still to some extent unpopular to come 
and talk about it to you, and above all, | 
am very grateful for the indulgence which 
you have shown me. 


THROUGH LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


By Duncan Francis Young 


the painstaking cashier counted 
out the money that closed the ac- 


AS 


count and placed the check on the can- 
celling file, he said: 


“When this little stir passes over I 
shall be pleased to have you call and 
leave your money with us once more.” 

“I believe I am as capable of taking 
care of my money as you are able to 
take care of yours and mine, too,” the 
Man who had reached the fooiish age 
of knowledge replied; and gathering 
up his remaining dollars he sauntered 
out, self-satisfaction plainly pictured 
on his face. 

It was during the year 1907. Repre- 
sentatives of all the banks in the county 
had met and agreed to limit the amount 
of cash to be paid over the counter to 
each depositor to fifty dollars a day. 
This was deemed sufficient for the needs 
of the most active business man, and 
the decision was made for the benefit 
of all concerned. But the fright pro- 
duced by the limitation caused many, 
who did not need the money, to draw 
their regular allowance anyhow, the 


Man making no secret of his determi- 
nation to draw regularly until he got 
all of his money out, when he would 
become his, own banker for the future. 
The bank in question was a strong 
little institution in an agricultural sec- 
tion of the South. It had done a very 
satisfactory business, and was progress- 
ing nicely. The clientele of the bank 
consisted of farmers in the main, many 
of them well fixed financially. Many 
a man in slouched hat and checked 
shirt had as much as one thousand dol- 
lars in the bank, and as soon as rumors 
began to circulate, each one went to the 
cashier, in whom they had unbounded 
confidence, and questioned him regard- 
ing the real situation. Most of them 
went away satisfied, some of the smaller 
depositors, curious enough, being the 
most disgruntled. The Man had five 
hundred dollars on deposit, an amount 
much above the average. He was not 
demonstrative, but he was determined, 
and when he finally drew his little re- 
mainder from the bank he carried his 
influence and good will with him. 
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A few days after the Man left the 
bank in such a complicated frame of 
mind he again silently, sadly entered 
the building. The small knot of people 
stood about waiting their turn to de- 
posit or cash a small check. On the 
counter, far removed from outside dan- 
ger, but clearly in view, were large 
packages of money. Behind the cash- 
ier was a big, strong vault, and within 
the vault and behind the massive steel 
outer door was a large time-lock safe. 
Through the grating of the heavy day 
gate could be seen great heaps of sil- 
ver. Over the receiving teller’s window 
hung a platinum sign, reading: “In- 
sured against burglary by the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co.” The Man’s eager 
eyes took in all these signs of safety. 
He watched the deft fingers of the 
cashier as he fingered the bills before 
entering a deposit or paying a check. 

The crowd passed on, and it came 
the Man’s turn to be waited upon. The 
cashier smiled upon him as though noth- 
ing but the most pleasant relations had 
always existed between them. With a 
gracious bow he inquired: 


“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“Have you changed a hundred-dollar 
bill in the last few days?” the Man in- 
quired, his hands a-tremble, as_ he 
leaned upon the marble board on the 
cash counter. 

“No, I have not. I have not handled 
a hundred-dollar bill since I gave you 
that one for smaller bills some days 
ago.” 

The Man gave a deep sigh and 
turned to go out. 

“Why did you ask?” inquired the 
cashier, thinking the other had lost 
some of his money or been robbed. 

The Man seemed undecided. 

“You know I have always told you 
that money was safer in the bank than 
on your person or in your house,” con- 
tinued the cashier. “In keeping money 
about you run the risk of being robbed, 
of losing it out of your pocket or hav- 
ing it burned.” 

“I have always taken care of those 
points,” replied the other, decidedly. 
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As he said this he looked at the cash- 
ier’s long, slender, soft fingers. Then 
he again turned to leave. 

“Can I do anything for you?” the 
cashier again asked, curious to know 
what was troubling the Man. 

“Well,” responded the other, a grim 
look on his face, “if anybody comes in 
to change a hundred-dollar bill please 
let me know.” 

“My dear sir,” the cashier said, “if 
there is anything wrong let me know 
now, so that I can have any person 
whom I think is not entitled to a hun- 
dred-dollar bill arrested on suspicion.” 

“Well, the fact of the business is 
this,” and the Man ground his teeth as 
he proceeded. “I intended to give a 
man twenty-five dollars, selecting what 
I thought to be two tens and a five. 
When I looked over my money later I 
found that I had given him a ten, a five 
and a hundred-dollar, bill. I taxed 
him about this later, but he denied that 
I had given him a hundred-dollar bill, 
and I had no way of proving it.” 

“And yet in all the years you have 
dealt with us you have never lost a 
penny.” 

“That is true.” the Man replied, 
sadly. 

“Had you been in position to use 
your check book as formerly this loss 
would not have occurred, nor was there 
any good reason why you should have 
cut yourself off from your safeguarded 
method of doing business. Am I not 
right?” 

The Man moved uneasily, looked at 
the vault and safe, the sign and then 
at the cashier’s fingers, and running his 
hand into his pocket, said: 


” 


“You are right. I was foolish. Keep 
this for me,” and he placed a wad of 
money on the marble slab. 

When the pass book was handed to 
him there was written the amount of 
his deposit, $385.00. There were but 
three who knew where the other 
$115.00 was, and that $90.00 was lost 
through lack of confidence. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


COLLECTIONS 


SENDING CHECK TO DRAWEE——BURDEN 


OF PROOF, 


Supreme Court of North Dakota, Dec. 11, 
1911. 


PICKETT VS. THOMAS J. BAIRD INV. CO, 


As the bank on which a check is drawn 
is not a suitable agent to collect from it- 
self, a bank remitting a check for collection 
should not send the same to the drawee. 
\ rule or custom of banks to collect checks 
in this mode would not be good. Where a 
check, good when drawn, is so forwarded 
and not collected, the bank transmitting 
the check has the burden of showing that 
its customer has not suffered injury. 


HIS action was brought to recover 
the amount of a check drawn on 

the People’s State Bank of Lakota, and 
deposited with the defendant, which 


forwarded the same direct to the drawee 
bank for payment. 


Brvce, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The chief ground of com- 
plaint is that the plaintiff, Pickett, gave 
the check to the First National Bank 
of Duluth for collection, and that that 
bank, acting as the agent of plaintiff, 
instead of sending the same to the other 
local bank, the National Bank of 
Lakota, for collection in cash, sent it 
to the drawee of the check, the People’s 
State Bank. There can be no question 
as to the strength and conclusiveness of 
this contention. 

The law is well settled that a collect- 
ing bank “must not transmit its checks 
or bills directly to the bank or party 
by whom payment is to be made, with 
request that remittances be made there- 
for; it being considered that no firm, 
bank, corporation, or individual can be 
deemed a suitable agent, in contempla- 
tion of law, to enforce, in behalf of 
another, a claim against itself. 

The Court here cited a number of 
case s.) 
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Nor can there be any question that 
the Duluth bank was the agent of the 
plaintiff, Pickett, and that the negli- 
gence of this bank would be attributed 
to its principal. (Bank vs. Johnson, 
supra; Interstate Bank vs. Ringo, 72 
Kan. 116.) 

The only possible contention that ap- 
pellant can put forward is that there is 
nothing to show that if the check had 
been sent to the other bank in Lakota 
for collection and presented for pay- 
ment that payment would have been 
made in cash. On this question, how- 
ever, the burden of proof is, under the 
authorities, upon the party guilty of 
the primary negligence to negative the 
presumption of injury, and where due 
presentment is not made the burden of 
proof is upon the holder of the check 
to show that the drawer has not suf- 
fered injury. 

Nor do we believe that any usage or 
custom among the banks, even if proved, 
would, as far as the respondent, the 
Baird Investment Company, is con- 
cerned, change the rule. The Baird In- 
vestment Company certainly had the 
right to rely upon the general rule of 
law, at any rate, without proof of a 
knowledge by it of the custom, and an 
express or implied consent thereto. 
(Minneapolis Sash & Door Company 
vs. Bank, 76 Minn. 136; Am. Exch. 
Ntl. Bank vs. Metropolitan National 
Bank, 71 Mo. App. 451.) 

The authorities just cited, indeed, 
even go so far as to hold that any 
such custom would be unreasonable and 
void and such is undoubtedly the gen- 
eral rule. 

All authorities agree that, in order 
that such a custom may be pleaded 
and taken advantage of, it must be 
proved to have been a custom which was 
general and well known, or consented 
to by the drawer of the check; and 
there is no proof whatever of such @ 
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custom or consent in the record before 
us. 

The only evidence upon the point is 
to be found in the testimony of Mr. 
Drake, the cashier of the other, the 
National Bank of Lakota, and he testi- 
fied that he spoke solely from his own 
experience “as cashier of the National 
Bank here in Lakota, and that he never 
had any experience in any other bank; 
that it was a frequent occurrence for 
his bank to receive checks that were 
drawn on it, sent to it direct by the 
terminal bank, but that, except in the 
case of correspondent banks, such col- 
lections were usually sent for collection 
to other banks than the drawee; or, at 
any rate, all items in a town were sent 
to some one bank in that town, regard- 
less of whom they were drawn on. 
There is, in this testimony, no proof of 
a custom which would bind the re- 
spondent. 


CHECK 


AS ASSIGNMENT—RIGHTS OF PAYEE. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, Jan. 26, 1912. 
WASGATT VS. FIRST NAT. BANK OF BLUE EARTH. 


A check on a bank in which the drawer 
has funds subject to check is an assignment 
of such funds of the drawer to the amount 
of the check, which assignment is complete 
as between the drawer and payee when the 
check is given, and complete as between the 
payee or holder and the bank when the check 
is presented for payment. Upon such pres- 
entation, the bank, unless its right to pay 
has been taken away by some occurrence 
before presentation, is legally bound to pay 
the check.* 


UNN, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): The record presents square- 

ly the mooted question whether a check 
on a bank, given for only a part of the 





*This rule does not apply in any State 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law has 
been adopted; for that statute provides that 
“a check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to the 
credit of the drawer with the bank, and the 
2ank is not liable, unless and until it ac- 
epts or certifies the check.” 
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funds of the drawer on deposit, is an 
assignment pro tanto as between the 
drawer and the payee, and as between 
the payee and the bank when the check 
is presented for payment. This ques- 
tion is an open one in this State. 

Two propositions are, however, set- 
tled by our decisions. The first is that 
a bill of exchange or draft, payable 
generally, and not out of any particu- 
lar fund or debt, will not amount, be- 
fore acceptance, to an assignment to 
the holder of funds in the hands of the 
drawee belonging to the drawer, or of a 
debt due from the former to the latter. 

The second is that a draft for the 
whole of a particular specified fund or 
debt, or a check on a bank for the 
whole of the fund on deposit to the 
credit of the drawer, amounts in equity 
to an assignment of such fund or debt, 
even without acceptance. (Lewis vs. 
Traders’ Bank, 30 Minn. 134; Varley 
vs. Sims, 100 Minn. 331.) 

But upon the question whether a 
check drawn for part of the funds of 
the drawer is an assignment pro tanto, 
the authorities outside of this State are 
in hopeless conflict, and while the ques- 
tion was discussed at some length by 
this court in Northern Trust Co. vs. 
Rogers, 60 Minn. 208, and in Varley 
vs. Sims, we have never decided it. It 
was said by Justice Brown in the Var- 
ley Case that “it is probable that the 
reasoning of those courts holding to the 
position that a check operates, between 
the parties, as an assignment pro tanto, 
is the better law, and should be adopt- 
ed.” This statement, while not a deci- 
sion, indicates the views held by the 
court on the question, and the full and 
able arguments in this case convince us 
that the views so indicated are sound. 

The question has been so often and 
so thoroughly discussed that an extend- 
ed onvinion is unnecessary. The rule 
that an order, bill of exchange, or draft 
drawn by a creditor on his debtor for 
a part of the debt is not an assignment 
pro tanto rests upon the basis that the 
debtor cannot be subjected to several 
actions by different parties to recover 
portions of one debt. 
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The rule is wholly for the protection 
of the debtor. When he consents to 
the splitting up of the debt, the basis 
for the rule disappears, whether the 
consent is in the form of an acceptance 
when the order or draft is presented, 
or in any other form. The relation 
between a bank and its depositor is that 
of debtor and creditor. The bank 
agrees, when the relation is created, to 
pay the checks of the depositor when 
presented, whether drawn for the whole 
or a part of the deposit. It is the 
universal understanding between banks 
and their depositors arising from the 
customs of trade that the checks of the 
latter are to be paid upon presentation. 
(Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
[4th Ed.] § 1638.) The objection that 
there is no privity between the bank 
and the payee or holder of the check 
is without substance under the modern 
rule that a person in whose favor a con- 
tract is made may sue upon it, though 
not a party to it, and such objection 
entirely disappears when the check is 
presented for payment. 

By that act the payee and the bank 
are brought in privity, and the right 
of the payee against the bank is com- 
plete. Without further discussion of 
and authorities, or of the reasons for and 
against the so-called “new doctrine,” 
we hold that a check on a bank in which 
the drawer has funds on deposit subject 
to check is an assignment of such funds 
of the drawer to the amount of the 
check, which assignment is complete as 
between the drawer and payee when the 
check is given, and complete as between 
the payee or holder and the bank when 
the check is presented for payment. 
Upon such presentation the bank, un- 
less its right to pay has been taken 
away by some occurrence before pres- 
entation, is legally bound to pay the 
check. 

When, therefore, the check was pres- 
ented to the defendant bank in this 
case, it became legally obligated to pay 
it. It is unnecessary, in view of the 
holding, to decide whether there was an 
acceptance of the check by defendant 


bank. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIONS BY OFFICER— LIABIL- 


ITY FOR. 


Court of Appeals of New York, Nov. 21, 
1911. 


DAVIDGE VS. GUARDIAN TRUST CO, 


Where a trust company which is trustee 
under a mortgage given to secure the bonds 
of a corporation, is not interested in the 
funds, and has no duty to perform with re- 
spect to their sale, an officer of the trust 
company cannot bind by a statement made 
to a prospective purchaser of the bonds that 
they are first mortgage bonds. 


HIS action was brought to recover 
damages sustained by the plaintiff 
upon the purchase of certain bonds is- 
sued under a mortgage made to the 
Guardian Trust Company as trustee. 
The question involved arose upon the 
admission of testimony respecting an 
alleged conversation with the vice-pres- 
ident of the trust company, in which he 
was said to have stated that the bonds 
were first mortgage bonds. 

Cuase, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): The powers of a trust company 
are expressly defined by statute, and 
such powers and also the unexpressed 
and incidental powers possessed by a 
corporation. were considered by this 
court in Gause vs. Commonwealth 
Trust Co., 196 N. Y. 134, 89 N. E. 
476, 24 L. R. A. (N. S.) 967, and in 
that case, in speaking of the power of 
a trust company, the court say: “The 
Legislature intended, and the public in- 
terests demand, that trust companies 
shall be confined, not only within the 
words, but also within the spirit, of the 
statutory provision which declares that 
a corporation shal] not possess or ex- 
ercise any corporate powers not given 
by law or not necessary to the exercise 
of the powers so given. Such authority 
does not permit a trust company to 
enter into speculative and uncertain 
schemes or, unless under peculiar cir- 
cumstances not disclosed in this case, 
become the guarantor of the indebted- 
ness or business of others.” Page 155. 
It is not shown that the defendant was 
in any way interested in the improve- 
ment company or the bonds to secure 
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which the trust mortgage was given, or 
that it was to receive a commission or 
pecuniary advantage by the sale of the 
bonds. The bonds sold to the plaintiff 
had previously been certified and deliv- 
ered to the improvement company, and 
at the time of the sale were apparently 
owned by Russell, who was, so far as 
appears, in no way connected with 
either party to the trust mortgage ex- 
cept as the owner of such bonds se- 
cured thereby. 

The defendant’s duties as trustee are 
stated in the trust mortgage and are 
substantially confined to the following: 
(1) The authentication of the bonds by 
a certificate thereon; (2) the delivery 
of the bonds to the treasurer of the im- 
provement company upon its written 
order; (3) the execution of releases of 
lots upon payment of amounts as speci- 
fied in the mortgage; (4) the registra- 
tion of bonds: (5) the foreclosure of 
the mortgage upon default if properly 
indemnified; (6) the payment of prior 
mortgages as provided in the twentieth 
paragraph of said mortgage if money 
for such payment is paid to it by the 
improvement company as provided by 
said paragraph. 

The defendant was not required by 
the trust mortgage, nor, so far as ap- 
pears from the facts disclosed was it 
authorized by statute or otherwise, to 
make representations to prospective 
purchasers as to the value of the bonds 
or to insure the title to the mortgaged 
property or the relative priority of the 
trust mortgage upon the improvement 
company’s real property. 

There is no presumption of law that 
Robinson as a vice-president of the de- 
fendant had authority to make false or 
other representations to the plaintiff in 
regard to the priority of the trust mort- 
gage as a lien upon the improvement 
company’s property. The record does 
not include the charter or by-laws of 
the defendant. No evidence was given 
of any action taken by the defendant 
through its board of directors relating 
in any way to the matters under con- 
sideration. 

All that the record discloses of acts 
by Robinson in connection with the im- 
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provement company’s transactions is 
the fact that he executed the trust mort- 
gage on behalf of the defendant; a let- 
ter written by him to a third person 
purporting to be in behalf of the de- 
fendant, but for what purpose does not 
appear, in which he says, “We have ac- 
cepted the trusteeship after securing 
the services of a competent real estate 
appraiser and it is his opinion that the 
property covered by the mortgage is 
ample security for the same;” the con- 
versation with the plaintiff and a sim- 
ilar conversation with a third person in 
no way associated with the plaintiff. It 
is quite unnecessary to consider the 
competency of the letter because the 
court found that the statement therein 
was not shown to be false and the con- 
versation with the third person is not 
competent as will appear, among other 
reasons, from what we say regarding 
the conversation with the plaintiff. 

It is now claimed that Robinson had 
apparent authority to act in all matters 
relating to the improvement company, 
and that authority for the defendant to 
make the representations to the plaint- 
iff is found in the trust mortgage itself. 
We do not agree with such contention. 

Purchasers of bonds are expressly re- 
ferred therein to the mortgage for a 
statement of the property pledged, the 
nature of the security, the rights of the 
holders of said bonds, and the condi- 
tions upon which the bonds are secured 
and issued. The reference in the bonds 
is to the mortgage, and not to the de- 
fendant as the trustee for the mortgage 
bondholders. The trust mortgage was 
delivered to the defendant, and pre- 
sumably was in its possession, and the 
plaintiff as a bondholder doubtless 
could have asked the defendant to show 
him the mortgage for the purpose of 
ascertaining, so far as it could be as- 
certained from the mortgage itself, any 
of the facts for a statement of which 
the bond referred to said mortgage. 

The plaintiff did not ask the defend- 
ant to see the mortgage, nor did he ask 
for the contents of the mortgage as 
such. Indeed, he testified that he did 
not assume that the mortgage was in 
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the defendant’s possession. The ques- 
tion by the plaintiff was an incidental 
and collateral one, entirely disconnected 
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from any duty imposed upon the de- 
fendant as a trustee under the mort- 


gage. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


STOP PAYMENT ON BILL OF 
EXCHANGE 


BANKs AND BANKING—INDORSEMENT 
BY PAYEE TO BANK-——PRESENTMENT 
THROUGH CLEARING HOUSE—DELAY— 
FAILURE OF DRAWEE BANK-——ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF, AS DEBTOR—RIGHTS AGAINST 
INDORSER—-ABSENCE OF EVIDENCE TO 
RENDER INDORSER SUBJECT TO USAGES 
OF CLEARING HOUSE. 


Sterling Bank of Canada vs. Laughlin (3 O. 
W. N., — 643). 


An appeal by the plaintiffs from the 
judgment of the Third Division Court in 
the County of Peel, dismissing an action to 
recover the amount of a draft for $115.50 
upon the Farmers Bank of Canada, in 
favor of the defendant, and indorsed by her 
to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs paid the 
amount to the defendant; but, owing to the 
Farmers Bank of Canada stopping pay- 
ment, the draft was not honored when pre- 
sented for payment through the Toronto 
clearing house. 


UDGMENT (Boyp, C.; Latrcurorp 


and Mippteton, JJ.): The judg- 
ment of the Court was delivered by 
Boyp, C. 

I think the judgment should not be 
disturbed. Treating this as an isolated 
transaction, the defendant is not in any 
way to blame. She sells the draft from 
the Farmers Bank and indorses it to 
the plaintiffs at Alton in order to re- 
ceive its value. She knows nothing 
more of the transaction, and funds 
were then in the Farmers Bank avail- 
able for its payment; but the plaintiff 
failed to collect the amount from the 
Farmers Bank because of their failure 
to pay on December 19. 

She received the money on Decem- 
ber 16, and the draft was forwarded to 
the Toronto office of the Sterling Bank 
on the same day, and was received at 
8.30 a. m. on the morning of the 


seventeenth, too late to be sent to the 
clearing house that day, which was 
Saturday. It went through the clear- 
ing house at ten a. m. on Monday, and 
was received by the Farmers Bank and 
stamped as their property on the nine- 
teenth. 

This indicated a change in the rela- 
tions of the two banks, which, I think, 
may be properly considered as exon- 
erating the defendant from any liabil- 
ity to refund the money to the Sterling 
Bank. There is no evidence given that 
she is or was aware of or is to be bound 
by the dealings sanctioned as between 
the banks by their voluntary association 
in the clearing-house system. That is a 
matter not binding per se on the public 
unless it can be assumed or proved that 
the party sought to be charged has 
been dealing with the bank subject to 
the usages of the clearing house. No 
such evidence was given in this case, 
and the inference to be drawn from 
what was in evidence was, that the 
Farmers Bank had become debtor to 
the plaintiffs for this instrument. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 


UNCERTAINTY OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 


PROMISSORY NOTE—FORM 
NOTE—PROPERTY IN GOODS SOLD PASS- 
ING TO VENDEE UPON PAYMENT— 
NONNEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 

Molsons Bank vs. Howard (3 O. W. %. 

— 661). 
The facts of this case appear sufficiently 
from the judgment. 
UDGMENT (Wipp1riecp, Co. Cidet 
The judgment was on an appeal 
from the trial Judge; and, because it 


OF—LIEN— 
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disposes, very briefly, of the questions 
raised in the plaintiffs’ argument, will 
stand quoting in full: 

“It appears upon the face of the in- 
strument that the defendant’s obliga- 
tion to the Williams Mower and Reaper 
Company, the assignor of the plaintiff, 
was upon the sole condition and con- 
sideration that the reaper therein men- 
tioned as belonging to the company, 
the possession of which was condition- 
ally delivered to him, should, by a 
proper transfer of title from the eom- 
pany, absolute property, 
whenever and as soon as the said obli- 
gation was fulfilled in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. 

“It is also expressly provided that 
the title and ownership of the reaper 
should remain in the company until full 
payment of the so-called note and in- 
terest, and that the delivery of the 
property at the time was subject to this 
condition, and to the right of the com- 
pany to retake possession at any time 
it might deem itself insecure. 

“Defendant’s promise, therefore, was 
not an absolute and unconditional one 
to be kept in any event; for it de- 
pended upon the contingency of an ob- 
servance by the company of the sole 
condition on which it rested, that an 
absolute transfer of the property with 
good title would be made whenever the 
promise was performed. The promise 
of payment and the implied obligation 
to transfer the title were mutual; and, 
as each was the sole condition for the 
other, and both were to be performed 
ac the same time, they were concurrent 
conditions of the same agreement, in 
the nature of mutual conditions prece- 
dent. so that inability or refusal to per- 
form one would performance 

to the other. (Benjamin on Sales, 

151, 580.) 


become his 


excuse 


‘If. prior to any default on the part 
of the defendant, the company had re- 


taken possession of the property and 
it, so that, 
turity of the defendant’s obligation, an 


disposed of upon the ma- 
rvance of the condition on its part 
d become impossible, there can be no 
bt that, under 


such circumstances, 
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could have been maintained 
against him upon his promise. 

“An obligation of this character is 
altogether too uncertain to serve the 
purpose of commercial the 
representative of money in business 
transactions. It carries into the hands 
of every holder notice of the existence 
of a condition chat may result in de- 
feating any recovery upon it, and, 
therefore. cannot have afforded to it 
the privileges attaching to that kind of 
paper.” 

This 
costs. 


no action 


paper as 


action will be dismissed with 


PROMISSORY NOTE WITHOUT 
CONSIDERATION 


SALE OF WORTHLESS SHARES—MISREPRE- 
SENTATIONS—-DEFENCE TO ACTION ON 
NOTE BY INDORSEES FOR VALUE—IN- 

DORSEMENT ON NOTE’ RESTRICTING 

NEGOTIABILITY—NOTICE TO TRANS- 

FEREES—INDORSEMENT PART OF CON- 

TRACT BETWEEN MAKER AND PAYEE— 

TRANSFEREES TAKING 

EQUITIES. 


SUBJECT TO 


Canadian Bank of Commerce vs. Gillis. 


Action to recover the amount of a pro- 
missory note made by the defendant on De- 
cember 1, 1906, payable to the order of the 
International Snow Plough Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, five months after the 
date thereof, for the sum of $1,000, with in- 


terest as six per cent. per annum. 
wy appears that this note and other 
notes were transferred to the plaint- 
iffs under a general letter of hypothe- 
cation, under seal, of the International 
Snow Plough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, signed by the president 
and secretary. 

It was admitted that this note was 
delivered to the plaintiffs before its 
maturity. 

This note was given for shares in the 


company—as were many other notes. 
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Actions were brought by the plaintiffs 
upon some of the other notes. 

The defense relied upon in the pres- 
ent case is, that, by reason of an in- 
dorsement upon the note made at the 
time of making the same, the plaintiffs 
took the note subject to all the equities 
as between the maker and the company. 

The facts are shortly as follows: A 
person named Pigou, who was a can- 
vasser for the sale of stock in the 
company, solicited the defendant, and, 
upon .certain representations made _ to 
him, induced him to promise to buy ten 
shares of the par value of #100 each, 
and to give the note sued vpen there- 
for. The canvasser prepare& the note 
and offered it to the defendant for his 
signature. The defendant took the 
paper, and wrote upon the back of it, 
close to the right hand end of the 
paper, these words: ‘Note to be held 
by E. J. Litt until due.” Mr. Litt was 
then the secretary of the company. The 
canvasser (Pigou) would not accept the 
note with that endorsement without Mr. 
Litt’s consent, so he, Pigou, took the 
paper not signed as a note, but in- 
dorsed as stated, to Mr. Litt, and asked 
him if he would be satisfied to accept 
the note for stock with these words 
upon it. Mr. Litt was satisfied. The 
paper was then taken back to the de- 
fendant, and he signed it. 

JupGMEntT (Brirron, L.): I find as 
a fact that this indorsement was part 
of the original contract of the defend- 
ant for the purchase by him of stock 
in the Internation] Snow Plough Mfg. 
Co., Limited. If it was, then the de- 
fenses raised by the defendant are 
available to him in this action. It was 
hardly questioned by the plaintiffs that, 
if the law allowed the defendant to at- 
tack the consideration of the note and 
show fraud and misrepresentation in 
the sale of stock to him, the defendant 
was entitled to succeed. I find that the 
defense as pleaded by the defendant 
was made out. 

It was contended by the plaintiffs 
that, as this memorandum was _ not 
signed by the defendant, it was of no 
avail. The plaintiffs had no notice or 
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knowledge of the actual contract or of 
it being part of the contract on which 
the note was accepted. It was argued 
that the plaintiffs had no right to as- 
sume that the indorsement was put 
there by the maker of the note. It 
might have been put there by Litt him- 
self or by any person in whose custody 
the note might be. The material fact 
is, that the indorsement, as placed 
there, was part of the contract in re- 
gard to the giving of the note. The 
intention was that the indorsement was 
to guard against Litt or the company 
disposing of the note before it became 
due to any person who would become a 
holder for value. 

Swaisland vs. Davidson, 3 O. R. 320, 
seems expressly in point. The effect 
of the indorsement was “to preserve 
to the maker all defences and equities 
as against the first holder, and volun- 
teers under him.” The indorsement 
thus qualifies the negotiability of the 
note, and, as affecting its commercial 
character, forms a material part of each 
of them. 

I cannot usefully add anything fur- 
ther to what was stated by the learned 
Chancellor in his judgment in the case 
cited. 

Upon the evidence, the defendant 
would have a good defence against the 
International Snow Plough Mfg. Com- 
pany, Limited. There was absolutely 
no consideration for the note. The 
stock scrip was worthless paper. The 
company had no assets worth mention- 
ing—it was not a going concern. The 
note was obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion, which could be characterized only 
as fraudulent. The plaintiffs’ man- 
ager who accepted the note did not 
notice the indorsement mentioned. I 
am not surprised at that. There was, 
in my opinion, a deliberate attempt to 
obscure it by the stamp of the company 
in their indorsement of the note to the 
plaintiffs. In my opinion, that makes 
the difference. The defendant is not 
to blame for that. 

The action should be dismissed, and 
with costs. 











REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


COLLECTIONS — NOTE PAYABLE 
AT BANK—COLLECTING AGENT 


Hartrrorp, Conn., Feb. 19, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly answer through the 
colunns of ‘tue Bankers Macazine the 
following questions. It has been the custom 
for banks in this city holding notes payable 
at the other local banks, to send these notes 
for collection to the respective banks where 
they are payable, a week or two in advance 
of maturity, and if not paid at maturity, 
the paying bank to protest the item. It is 
also the custom to allow the maker all of 
the maturity day in which to pay the note. 

Section No. 4257 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law of this State provides, 
“Where the instrument is made payable ata 
bank, it is equivalent to an order to the 
bank to pay the same for the account of the 
principal debtor thereon.” 

Section No, 4245 provides, “Where the in- 
strument is payable at a bank, presentment 
for payment must be made during banking 
hours, unless the person to make payment 
has no funds there to meet it at any time 
during the day, in which case presentment 
at any hour before the bank is closed on 
that day is sufficient.” 

First. Is the paying bank a proper agent 
to collect or protest such notes, when the 
collecting bank is in the same city, and can 
readily present the item for payment at ma- 
turity ? 

Second. Can the collecting bank, at ma- 
turity, properly present a note to the pay- 
ing bank at any time during banking hours, 
demand payment and protest if not paid 
when presented, although the reason for re- 
fusing payment be, “That the maker has 
until the close of banking hours”? 

Third. Following the present method of 
presenting notes for payment, if the mal-er 
of the note has sufficient funds to his credit 
upon the opening of the bank on the ma- 
turity day, and the bank holds the note for 
payment, does it become the duty of the 
paying bank to at once charge this note to 
his account or may it allow the maker to 
check out the funds, and at the close of 
banking hours protest the item for insuffi- 
cient funds? 

ourth. If the paying bank allows the 
of the note to check out his funds 
(which are sufficient to pay the note it has 
in its hands) and protest the item for non- 
payment, can the endorsers be held in case 
the maker becomes a bankrupt the next 
day ? SUBSCRIBER. 


maker 


nswer: The rules respecting pre- 
sentment of a note payable at a bank 


are not different from those which ap- 
ply in other cases, except that such a 
note must be presented during banking 
hours, while paper payable elsewhere 
may be presented at any reasonable 
hour on a business day. 

There is no rule which gives the 
maker until the close of banking hours 
to provide the funds to meet the note, 
but the holder has the right to make 
presentment at any time during bank- 
ing hours, whether this is immediately 
after the bank opens in the morning or 
immediately before it closes in the af- 
ternoon, or at some intervening hour. 

As a matter of convenience, a bank 
receiving from a customer or another 
bank a note made payable there usually 
holds the same until the close of bank- 
ing hours before returning it as un- 
paid; but this is merely by way of 
favor to the maker; it is not something 
he has a right to demand. 

By the terms of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law an instrument made pay- 
able at a bank is equivalent to an or- 
der to the bank to pay the same for the 
account of the principal debtor there- 
on. (Sec. 87, Coun. Act.) So far as 
the bank is concerned, it is equivalent 
to a check, and where such a note is 
sent to the bank at which it is payable, 
the legal situation is the same as if the 
instrument had been a check drawn on 
that bank. 

Such bank, therefore, is not strictly 
a collection agent, it is the person re- 
quired to make payment for the account 
of the maker. So far, then, as that 
bank is concerned it would no more be 
under obligation to exercise diligence 
for the protection of the holder of the 
note than it would be bound to protect 
the holder of a check drawn by the 
same customer; and there would seem 
to be no legal theory upon which it 
could be held liable for paying the 
checks in preference to the note. 

As to whether the bank which re- 
ceived the note for collection would be 
liable to the holder for adopting this 
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mode of collecting the paper would de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the 
case. 

In a number of decisions it has been 
held that the bank which, by the terms 
of the paper, is required to pay the 
same is not a suitable agent to which 
to transmit the paper, even when pay- 
ment is to be made in another place 


(Merchants Nat. Bank vs. Goodwin, 
109 Pa. St. 422; Drovers Nat. Bank 
vs. Provision Co. 117 L. 100; First 
Nat. Bank vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 56 


Fed. Rep. 957; German Nat. Bank vs. 
Burn, 12 Col. 539), and, of course, 
this rule would apply with much 
stronger reason to a case where there is 
no necessity for employing any agent 
at all. 

In such case, therefore, the bank tak- 
ing the paper for collection would be 
liable to the holder if he could show 
that the note would have been paid had 
that bank itself presented the same. 
As to the endorsers, all that is neces- 
sary to charge them with liability is to 
show that the note was presented at 
some time during banking hours, and 
due notice of dishonor given; and the 
fact that other paper had been paid by 
the bank in preference to the note 
would be no defence to them. 


SAFE DEPOS:T COMPANY—LIA- 
BILITY FOR DESTROYED 
SECURITIES 


Pritapeceuta, Feb. 21, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine ° 

Sinz As a matter of information, can you 
tell me to what extent the Equitable Com- 
pany would have been liable, in case the 
securities in the safe deposit boxes had been 
destroved = \ Scunscriper. 

Answer: We infer that this question 
relates to the liability of the Safe De- 
posit Company located in the Equitable 
Building rather than to the liability of 
the Equitable Assurance Society. which 
owned the building and leased certain 


portions of it to this company. It has 
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never been held that a Safe Deposit 
Company warrants that its vaults and 
boxes indestructible or fire-proot 
under any and all conditions, and tli 
question of liability in any given case 
would be mainly one of fact, depending 
upon all the circumstances of the ease. 
In every such case the representations 
made by the company would form an 
important element, as well as proof. re- 
lating to the construction of the boxes, 
obvious defects, ete. 


are 


COLLECTIONS—FAILURE OF COL- 
LECTING BANK — COLLATERAL 
NOTE—SALE OF COLLATERAL 
WHERE NOTE NOT PRESENTED 
FOR PAYMENT 


Aww Arpor, Micu., Feb. 24, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sim: (1) This bank to-day cashes for its 
customer (R.) a personal check on a bank 
at Dowagiac. ‘The check for $23 was sent 
in the regular course of business by this 
bank to its Detroit correspondent (B.) and 
received credit for it. Detroit bank (B.) 
sent the check to Dowagiac for collection. 
Dowagiace bank received the money on the 
check and remitted to the Detroit bank (B.) 
the proceeds by their draft on Bank C. of 
Grand Rapids. Detroit bank sent the Grand 
Rapids draft to Grand Rapids for collec- 
tion. 

The Dowagiae bank drawing the draft on 
Grand Rapids bank failed before the draft 
could be presented at Grand Rapids and 
draft was returned to Detroit bank unpaid. 
The Detroit bank returned and charged 
back to our account draft drawn by Dowa- 
giac bank on Grand Rapids bank. 

Can we recover from our client? 
recover from the maker of the check? 
can recover and from whom? 

(2) A. gives this bank his note for $1,000, 
secured by collateral, the market value of 
which is 82,000. This bank sells the not: 
with collateral to B. for the face value ot 
note, assigning without recourse; B. 
the note to C., who is irresponsible. C. » Il 
the collateral for $2,000 and never presents 
the note. Who is responsible to A. for the 
collateral or excess collateral ? 


Can he 
Who 


CaAsiiier. 


(1) The rule in Michigan 
is the same as that which prevails in 


New York and in the Federal Courts, 


Answer: 
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viz.. that a bank receiving paper pay- 
able in another place, is, in the absence 
of special argeement, liable for the 
neglect or default of its correspondent. 
(Simpson vs. Walby, 63 Mich. 479; 
Exchange Nat. Bank vs. Third Nat. 
Bank, 112 U.S. 276; St. Nicholas Nat. 
Bank vs. State Bank, 128 N. Y. 126.) 
And this liability extends to any failure 
of its agents to account for or pay over 
the proceeds after collection is made, 
as well as to any failure to duly present 
the paper or give proper notice of dis- 


honor. 
The reason for this rule was very 
clearly explained in Mackersy _ vs. 


Ramsays (9 Cl. & F. 818), where Lord 
Cottenham said: “I cannot distinguish 
this case from the ordinary transactions 
between parties having accounts — be- 
tween them. If I send to my bankers 
a bill or draft upon another banker in 
London, I do not expect that they will 
themselves go and receive the amount 
and pay me the proceeds, but that they 
will send a clerk in the course of the 
day to the clearing house and settle the 
balances in which my bill or draft will 
form one item. 

“If such clerk, instead of returning 
to the bankers with the balance, should 
abscond with it, can my bankers refuse 
to credit me with the amount? Cer- 
tainly not. If the bill had been drawn 
upon a person at York, the case would 
have been the same, although, instead 
of the bankers employing a clerk to 
receive the amount, they would prob- 
ably employ their correspondent at 
York to do so; ewd if such correspond- 
ent received the amount, am I to be re- 
fused credit because he afterwards be- 
came bankrupt while in debt to my 
barke rs? 

‘tf the balance were not in favor of 
iy bankers, the question would not 
that my title to the credit 
would depend upon the state of the ac- 
count between my bankers and_ their 
correspondent. The amount in money 


arise, so 


reo ived by the correspondent of my 
sers at York; as between me and 
than, it was received by them, and 
noting which might subsequently take 
pl could deprive me of the right to 
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have credit with them for the amount.” 

Under this rule the bank at Grand 
Rapids would be chargeable with the 
money received by its correspondent. 
But it is to be noted that many banks 
receive paper upon the express condi- 
tion that they shall not be liable for the 
acts of any agent or correspondent, and 
in such case the rights of the parties 
determined by the terms of the 
agreement. 

(2) This would depend upon the 
language of the collateral note. As 
these forms vary so greatly it would 
not be possible to express any intelli- 
gent opinion as to the liability in this 
case until advised of all the conditions 
stated in the note. 


are 


ERROR 
Cuicaco, Feb, 20, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: I beg to call your attention to tue 
case of the First National Bank of Elgin 
vs. Russell, reported in the February num- 
ber of Tue Bankers MaGazine, on page 
149, and the head note thereto, which is er- 
roneous. 

Instead of holding the note in controversy 
negotiable, the Supreme Court of ‘Tennessee 
pronounced it not, negotiable, as a careful 
reading of your extracts, and also of the 
entire case in 189 SW—734, disclosed. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the practical nature of the cases you seiect 
tor publication, month by month. 

A Svupscriner. 


Answer: 
error. In some way the word 
before the word “negotiable,” in the 
heading and syllabus, was dropped out 
and the omission not detected until too 
late to make the necessary correction. 
A mistake of this sort once made a poem 


Ths was a typographical 
“now,” 


of W. D. Howells’ ridiculous, the 
printer having substituted the word 
“Ma” for “me,” in a line intended to 


read “when he calls for me’; and in 
this way even courts are not infrequent- 
ly made to say the very opposite of 


what they mean. 
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DORMANT ACCOUNTS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


© single feature of savings bank 
management is more generally 
misunderstood on the part of the pub- 
lic than the matter of dormant accounts. 
In some localities rumors are frequent- 
ly heard that the ornate buildings of 
savings institutions have been built with 
these unclaimed balances, and such er- 
roneous ideas have caused much unfa- 
vorable criticism of the bank manage- 
ment. 

The impression is quite common that 
the bank or the State eventually comes 
into possession of these moneys. This 
is true in but a few States, notably 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, where- 
in after thirty years the money is paid 
over to the State treasurer, who must 
hold himself in readiness to repay upon 
presentation of duly authenticated 
In New York the debt remains 
obligation of the bank. 
notions are fallacious 
needs no refutation at this time, and 
we confine the more im- 
portant side of this subject. 

The New York savings banks—in 
fact large banks everywhere—are con- 
stantly hunting up people whose ac- 
counts have become or show the possi- 
bility of becoming dormant, and fre- 
quently the rightful owners turn up 
through such “detective work,” some to 
get a handsome reward for their for- 
getfulness, and others to get a like re- 
ward for the forgetfulness of others. 

It does not always happen that the 
owner of the book is found, but every 
effort is made to locate the legal repre- 
sentatives, whoever and wherever they 
and the that 


the savings bank encourages these dor- 


claims. 
forever an 
That all such 


ourselves to 


may be, common. notion 


mant accounts and endeavors to “hold 
on to them” is erroneous in the ex- 
treme. 


A recent investigation covering this 
subject, made by the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, showed that a few banks en- 
courage dormant accounts, but these 
are not common, the usual custom being 
to find the rightful owner as speedily 
as possible and to tender him his 
money; or better, to prevent the ac- 
count becoming dormant by constant 
care, and when an account shows any 
likelihood of becoming quiescent to re- 
quest the depositor to reinstate it by a 
deposit or a withdrawal. 

Some banks stop interest after a 
stipulated term running from ten to 
twenty-two years, while a few continue 
to pay interest as long as the account 
remains on the books. 

Much of the dormant account money 
now held by the banks originally be- 
longed to men who went into the Civil 
War and never returned, and sailors 
who have been lost at sea. In fact, it 
is said that the largest amount of dor- 
mant money in New York (the total is 
about $2,500,000 for the State) is in 
the bank which has catered especially 
to the sailor class. The writer met a 
sailor at one time who had on his per- 
son pass books of savings banks and 
postal savings banks all over the world, 
and it can readily be seen that if he 
were lost there would be dor- 
mant accounts under his 
great many places, and these would in 
all likelihood never be traced. 

In another bank a man 
who had deposited money in the bank 
a long time ago and after quarreling 
with his family had changed his name; 
after a long hunt he was found, but re- 
fused to acknowledge that he was the 
man who made the original deposit, 
and the bank had to take legal proceed- 


at sea 
name in a 


was found 
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ings to compel him to accept it. <A 
woman deposited money in three dif- 
ferent banks under three different 
names; her were hunted up 
thirty-five years later and given the 
money. <A bricklayer had deposited 
two hundred dollars a long time ago 
and forgotten it; he handed 
eighteen hundred dollars, and no less a 
personage than Chauncey M. Depew 


heirs 


was 


is charged with the serious crime of 
forgetting that he had money in a sav- 
ings bank for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. One of the richest widows in 
New York had five thousand dollars 
she had forgotten. And so it goes. 

While these dormant accounts 
full of romance, the banks see in them 
only a nuisance; and while they are a 
source of trouble and expense, they are 
also full of human interest, as well as 
romance, as the following incidents will 
testify: 

One day in the early Nineties a 
quaint-looking old lady came into the 
great hall of the Bowery Savings Bank. 
She looked as if she had stepped out of 
picture. She had corkscrew 
curls; a face shawl hung about her 
shoulders; her hands were ineased in 
old-time mitts. On her head was a 
poke bonnet of the Fifties. With some 
embarrassment she approached one of 
the clerks and inquired for the clerk 
who had charge of the old accounts. 
On being taken to the dormant-account 
clerk, she explained her mission with 
some difficulty. 

“T saw an advertisement in the news- 
papers saying that you were looking 
for information concerning William 
. —. I can tell vou the name of 
one of his relatives.” 

“What is your interest in 
positor?” asked the clerk. 

The old lady blushed and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

\fter she had wiped them with the 
corner of her shawl, she said: 

Years my sweetheart 
and we became engaged. But he died 
before we were married.” She paused 
a moment, then added: ‘“‘And I am still 


Sil 


are 


an old 


She said: 


the de- 


ago he was 
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She took some of the glamour out of 
the romance when asked if she 
could get the money. 

The prosaic law, however, did not 
recognize sentimental attachments, and 
the relatives got the deposit. 

Another case is that of Ellen. 

For many years a_ ruddy-cheeked 
Irish woman was a regular depositor 


she 





SOUTHOLD SAVINGS BANK 


Southold, Suff. Co., N. Y., 39 


Section 15 of Article VII of the By-Laws of the Southold Savings 
Bank provides that 
All accounts to which no deposit, and on which no draft shall be made 
tor twenty years in succession, shall be closed; and neither such accounts 
nor the interest which shall have accrued thereon, shall draw any interest 
after the expiration of twenty years from the time of last deposit or draft 


Our books show that the last deposit or draft on bank book 


No ° , Standing in the name of 


was .made on , 8 The 


account will draw no interest after 

A deposit or draft of One Dollar, or more, will re-open the account 
and it will ther draw iterest as before. 

In case you do not wish to re-open the account, please mail us the 
bank book and we will return you the amount due you 


A prompt reply to this ts requested 


Respectfully yours, 











DORMANT ACCOUNT NOTICE, 
LAW 


QUOTING THE BY- 
APPLICABLE THERETO 


at the bank. She joked and laughed 
with the clerks, and she was very pop- 
ular. She was an apple-woman, and 
carried a basket of fruit through vari- 
ous office buildings. 

Then, one day, she stopped coming 
to the bank. 

Six or seven years passed and then 
the dormant-account clerk got busy. 

He had little difficulty in finding her 
in a tumble-down tenement house on 
the East Side. 

“Why haven't you 
bank?” asked the clerk. 

“Shure, I didn’t think it would run 
away,” she replied. 


been to the 
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“But what have you been doing with 
vour money?” asked the clerk. 

“Putting it ilsewhere,” replied Ellen, 
with perfect serenity. 

Then she dug out of dark corners 
four bank-books for deposits aggregat- 
ing thirty-five thousand dollars. 

“Where did you get all this?” asked 
the clerk in astonishment. 

“Fifty vears of apples,” was the im- 
mediate reply.* 

Metriops or Hanning DorMANtT 
ACCOUNTS. 


Turning from the sentimental to the 
prosaic, we find the common procedure 
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DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 

THIRD AVENUE, NEAR 1487 STREET 
New YorK 
ASSBOOK No. which was taken out by 
you, has not been brought to the Bank for a number of 
years past. We would be pleased to have you bring. or send, 
this passbook to the Bank, that we may enter the interest, 
and learn whether there has been any change in your address. 
Yours truly 

W. M. KERN, Secretary 


PLEASE BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU 











DORMANT ACCOUNT NOTICE 


in the matter of dormant accounts to 
be as follows: Of course the entry of a 
deposit or draft indicates that the book 
has been presented, and the dormancy 
period therefore begins to run from 
that Where no transaction is 
made, but if the book is presented for 
entry of interest, which in most banks 
revives the account, a distinctive cheek 


date. 


should be made against the date of the 
last interest entered, which indicates 
that the interest has been credited up 
to that date. Accounts showing no such 
cheek marks or other indications of life 
listed, the last address set 
letter sent to the de- 
failing, the newspaper 


should be 
opposite and a 
positor. This 
should be utilized and a list of names 
prominently posted in the bank, with 
foot note asking depositors to furnish, 
information as to the 
whereabouts of the missing people. 


if possible, 


Post 


ning 
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Most banks make provision in thei: 
by-laws for dormancy, the time run 
ning from ten to thirty years befor 
such a The usual rule is 
to stop interest after the stipulated 
time, but banks the ac- 
count. If by the term “close” is meant 
to merge the funds with the property 
of the bank—in a sense confiscating the 
money of the depositor—this would 
clearly be illegal. The proper cours 
would be to carry to “dormant ac- 
counts” in an assembly of such un- 
claimed balances, with reference to the 
A better plan is to 


state exists. 


some “close 


original account. 


stop interest and carry the balance 
along as a “dead” account. 
Many banks encourage small bal- 


ances, which act as “seed,” and through 
which they hope to re-establish rela- 
tionships with the depositor. 

It is quite common to notify deposit- 
ors of the importance of keeping the 
account alive, and notice is generally 
found on the pass book, asking the de- 
positor to present the book at stated 
intervals for the entry of interest. 
More extended notice of the rules re- 
garding quiescent accounts is generally 
found in the by-laws, the following 
being typical, and extremely fair: 

All accounts’ to which no deposits and 
upon which no draft shall have been made 
for twenty-two years in succession shall be 
considered dormant accounts, and neither 
such accounts, nor the interest which shall 
have accrued thereon shall draw any interest 
after the expiration of twenty-two years 
from the time of the last deposit or draft. 
Such accounts shall cease to be dormant 
atter a subsequent deposit or draft shall 
be made thereon. Accounts of depositors 
whose pass-books have been presented at 
the Bank for the entry of interest earned, 
within the period of twenty-two years, shall 
not be deemed dormant accounts. 


The bank 
makes provision also for such accounts, 
and the following digest of the laws of 
several States will indicate the general 
attitude of lawmakers on the subject: 


savings law generally 


New Jersey. 


In the State of New Jersey, savings banks 
are required to include in their annual re- 
port to the commissioner of banking and 
insurance a statement of the names, amout's, 


and last known residence, fact of death it 
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known, of every depositor who shall not 
have made a depos.. or withdrawal of any 
part of the deposit or interest for a period 
of ten years preceding, when the amount 
exceeds $50. These lists must be published 
once each week for a period of three weeks 
in, succession during the month of February 
for two successive years. ; 


New York. 


On or before the first day of June in each 
year, Savings banks in New York are re- 
quired to make a report to the superin- 
tendent of banking of the accounts above 
five dollars and over, of all persons, which 
have been “dormant” for a period of 
tienty-livo years, from the first day of May 
preceding. The entry of interest on the pass 
hook prevents the account becoming dor- 
mant. The first report must include the 
date of the original deposit, last known 
residence, occupation, date of birth, nation- 
ality, parents’ names if known, and the date 
of discontinuing interest credits on the 
same, and other additional information that 
may aid in determining the ownership of 
said deposits. Subsequent reports must 
contain those which have since become ac- 
tive BUT THE AMOUNT ON DEPOSIT IS 
NOT REQUIRED TO BE REPORTED. 

This information is tabulated by the de- 
partment and whenever inquiry shall be 
made concerning such dormant accounts by 
those having a right thereto, and if satisfied 
of the claimant's right, the superintendent 
shall indicate to the person making appli- 
cation in which bank such deposit is held. 


WASHINGTON. 


Within fifteen days after the fifteenth of 
December, 1905, and every second vear 
thereafter, savings banks in the State of 
Washington are required to report to the 
Secretary of State the amount, residence, 
and fact of death if known, of all deposit- 
ors who have not made a deposit or with- 
drawal for a period of ten years preceding, 
and the information shall be published in 
newspapers once a week for a period four 
weeks. This does not apply to persons 
known to be living. Such reports are to 
he turned over to the Attorney-General for 
proceedings for forfeiture, if he shall be 
so advised, 

OreGon. 


Within fifteen days of the first day of 
July, 1907, and every second year there- 
after, savings banks shall return to the 
Secretary of State a list of depositors whose 
accounts have become dormant, and the fact 
of death if known. This list must be pub- 
lished onee each week for four successive 


— ». If the depositor is known to the 
tre rer to be living, this provision does 
not apply. But it does apply to de- 


pos » of insane persons and those under 
ego! disability, whose relatives or persons 


having the custody of such persons under 
legal disability, shall not have knowledge of 
such deposit. These reports are to be filed 
with the Attorney-General biennially, who 
shall bring proceedings for forfeiture if 
cause for the same shall exist. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The probate court shall upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney-General and after pub- 
lic notice, order and decree that all amounts 
of money heretofore or hereafter deposited 
with any savings bank or trust company to 
the credit of aepositors who have not made 
a deposit or withdrawal on their accounts, 
and whose pass books have not been pre- 
sented for the entry of interest for more 
than thirly years atter the date of the last 
deposit, withdrawal or such entry of  in- 
terest, and for which no claimant is known 
or the depositor cannot be found, shall, 
with the increase and proceeds thereof he 
paid to the treasurer and receiver general, 
to be held and used according to law, sub- 
ject to being repaid to the person “having 
and establishing a lawful right thereto, with 
interest at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum from the time paid to the treasurer 
and receiver general to the time of payment. 


MAINE. 


Savings banks are required to publish, 
on or before the first of November, annu- 
ally, the name, amount, last known resi- 
dence, and the fact of death, if known, of 
every depositor who shall not have made a 
deposit or withdrawal for a_ period of 
twenty years, provided the persons are not 
known to the treasurer to be living. This 
list is also transmitted to the bank examiner 
for filing and public reference. 


VERMONT. 


On or before the fifteenth of February, 
in the year 1912, and every sixth year there- 
after, the treasurer of savings banks and 
trust companies in Vermont are required to 
return to the bank commissioner under oath 
a list of depositors who have made no de- 
posits or withdrawals for a period of fen 
years. Such list must also be published at 
least three weeks successively. Where the 
balances are under $25 or the persons known 
to be living, this is not required. 


New Hampsuire. 


In the month of June, 1895, and every 
fifth year thereafter, savings banks in New 
Hamphsire are required to make a list under 
oath, of all depositors who have made no 
deposits or withdrawals for a period of 
tirenty years, prior to April 1, preceding, 
who are not known to the treasurer to be 
living, or if dead, whose executors, adminis- 
trators are not known to the treasurer. This 
list must contain the residence, or the post 
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office address, the fact of his or her death 

if known, and the amount standing to the 

credit of same, when it exceeds five dollars. 

This must be published in two newspapers, 

and a copy furnished to the commissioners. 
CONNECTICUT. 


On or before the tenth day of July, annually, 
savings banks are required to make to the 
Comptroller, a sworn statement of the name, 
amount standing to the credit of every de- 
positor who shall not have made a deposit 
or draft from his account for a period of 
firenty years next preceding. This does not 
apply to any person known to be living. 


Riope Istanp. 


In the month of July, 1908, and every fifth 
vear thereafter, savings banks in this State 
are required to make a sworn statement to 
the commissioner, giving name, last known 
residence, or post office address, and fact 
of death if known, to the treasurer of every 
depositor who shall not wave made a deposit 
ora withdrawal, or whose pass book has not 
been presented for the entry of interest, for 
a period of twenty years or more preceding 
the last business day of June, and the same 
shall be published at least once a week for 


a period of six weeks. This does not apply 
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to deposits helonging to persons known 
be living and of sound mind, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


When any depositor in any savings bank 
or his legal representative, shall omit to 
make any demand for the amount deposited 
by him or any part thereof for the spac 
of thirty years after the last deposit or 
payment was made, no action or suit shall 
thereafter be brought or maintained by him 
or them for the amount of such deposit 
against such corporation, but the same sha! 
be paid over to the state treasurer for the 
use of the state. But it shall be lawful for 
such depositor or legal representatives at 
any time after the deposit shall have been 
so paid over to the state treasurer, to insti- 
tute due proceedings for the recovery there- 
of, and on the recovery of judgment the 
same shall be paid, with costs, by the state 
treasurer, to the parties entitled to the 
judgment. Savings banks are required to 
report to the auditor general on or before 
the first day of November in each year, the 
amount of such unclaimed deposits, with 
names and residences of the depositors so 
far as is known, and before the first day of 
January ensuing shall pay over to the state 
treasurer the amounts, and _ his receipts 
shall discharge the bank. 
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ANOTHER BIG MERGER 


B* its absorption of ‘The Manhattan 
Trust Company, The Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York has be- 
come a close competitor of The Guar- 
anty Trust Company to the claim of 
being the largest trust company in the 
country. ‘The combined institution has 
total deposits of about ¥160,000,000; 
its capital being $10,000,000, and ag- 
gregate resources around $185,000,000. 
The resources of the Guaranty Trust 
Company total about *209,000,000. 
The Bankers’ Trust Company has 
had a remarkably rapid growth. It 
was organized only nine years ago— 
in 1908. In 1907 its resources amount- 
ed to $24,000,000. They increased to 
$40,000,000 in 1908; to $54,000,000 in 


1909. and to $77.000.000 in 1910. In 
that year it absorbed the Mercantile 
Trust Company, increasing its totals in 
1911 to $157,000,000. It is understood 
to have already accumulated a very 
large amount of trust business. 

This rapid growth has no doubt been 
due largely to the plans under which 
the company was organized and has 
been conducted. Its founders had in 
mind an organization which would pro- 
mote a community of interest among 
leading bankers of New York and other 
cities, and serve to eliminate some of 
the competition for deposits that ha» 
developed, as well as secure the larg: 
and profitable business which the make- 
up of its board of directors would » 
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urally bring to it. This board now con- 
sists of thirty bankers, of whom eleven 
are presidents and four vice-presidents 
of national banks; four are presidents 
and one a vice-president of State insti- 
tutions; five are private bankers, and 
four are officers of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company. Sixteen New York banks 
and five New York banking houses are 
represented, two Philadelphia banks, 
and one bank each in Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. It will thus be seen that the 
name, Bankers’ Trust Company, cor- 
rectly deseribes the policy and make-up 
of the institution. It is evident 
that.such a board of directors may, if 
they please, exercise enormous influence 
in the banking world. 

The Wall Street Journal estimates 
that the actual direct representation of 
banking resources by these directors,— 
that is, the total resourees of the banks 
of which they are officers,—aggregates 
over ¥1,367,000,000; while directly and 
indirectly, taking into consideration the 
other institutions of which these men 
are directors, the amount represented is 
over ¥2,198,000,000. With these facts 
in mind, it is not difficult to understand 
how the company was able to accumu- 
late so large an amount of business in 
a few years. 

Both the Bankers’ and the Manhat- 
tan companies belong to the so-called 
Morgan group of banks. The merger 
does not, therefore, increase directly 
the amount of deposits held by those 
interests, but merely lessens the number 
of banks holding them. The Bankers’ 
Trust Company, however, represents 
the Morgan interests very directly, in a 
way that no other bank does. Not only 
are there several of the firm among the 
members of the board, but the other 
members represent all the banking in- 
stitutions in which Morgan is known to 
have substantial interest. 

More than usual interest has been 
aroused by this merger, because of its 
comig at a time when Congress was 
coisidering an investigation of the 
“inouey trust.” If a committee of Con- 


also 


gress probes the question, it is evident 
the Bankers’ Trust Company will 
the 


t 
be nong institutions considered. 
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In view of the figures above given, no 
one will be apt to contradict the state- 
ment that this company is in position 
to exercise very great influence in the 
financial affairs of the country. Just 
what conclusion a committee would de- 
duce from this fact remains to be seen. 

A question that naturally comes to 
mind is, what will be the limit of these 
big mergers? That others are apt to 
take place in the near future is be- 
lieved by many. Just at this writing a 
rumor is in circulation that the Guar- 
anty Trust Company is to absorb the 
Standard Trust Company. The latter 
has resources of about $20,600,000, and 
with it the Guaranty Trust Company 
would have total resources of something 
over $227,000,000. Large as these 
figures are, and much as they exceed 
anything known in this country until 
the last few years, they do not yet 
reach the figures of some of the large 
private banks of England. It may well 
be urged, however, that conditions in 
England are quite different from those 
of our country. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PROVIDENCE 

is February last, the Union ‘Trust 

Company of Providence, R. L., 


which suspended during the panic in 
October, 1907, and resumed business in 
May, 1908, made the final payment to 
holders of the certificates which were 
issued to depositors under the reor- 
ganization plan. There remain unpaid 
certain deferred certificates given to 
former stockholder, but the depositors 
have now been paid in full, with inter- 
est to the date of payment. 


TRUST FUNDS IN PHILADELPHIA 
HILADELPHIA is a city of spe- 


cial interest to those who wish to 
study the trust company. The general 
development of trust companies was 
taken up there earlier than elsewhere, 
although New York has two companies 
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which began the trust business earlier. 
There are more trust companies in 
Philadelphia than in any other city in 
America,—or in the world. The trust 
companies there publish the amounts of 
funds held in trust. All these facts 
make it possible to form some idea of 
the extent to which trust funds may be 
accumulated by the corporate trustee in 
a city where trust companies are popu- 
Jar and have been in existence long 
enough to have the people become ac- 
quainted with the kind of services they 
perform. 

The trust business in Philadelphia 
was begun in 1836, in which year two 


companies,—The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities and the Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 


Company (now the Girard Trust Com- 
pany )—were authorized to accept and 
execute trusts. 
the field to themselves for many years, 
and the general development of trust 


These companies had 


companies in the city did not begin un- 
til just after the Civil War, in the late 
The trust company has thus 
been a more or less familiar institution 
in Philadelphia for from fifty to seven- 
ty-five years. 

At the beginning of the year 1912, 
there were in the city fifty-eight trust 
companies, whose total banking _ re- 
sources amounted to approximately 
#330,000,000. On the same date, these 
held trust funds, invested 
and uninvested, aggregating over $730,- 
000,000. In addition, they of course 
held corporate trusts, representing very 
The amount of trust 
funds in the keeping of these compa- 
nies, therefore, is considerably more 
than double the amount of the resources 
of their banking departments, or more 
than double the amount of their de- 
posits, capital, surplus and profits. It 
is evident that the trust departments of 
these companies are well patronized, 


sixties. 


companies 


large amounts. 


in contrast with conditions in communi- 
ties where the trust company is a new 


institution, and where the amount of 


trust funds held is nominal. It shows 
how great a field is open to conserva- 
tively managed trust companies in 
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other communities. It also explain 
why many of the trust companies o: 
Philadelphia are large earners. 

Three of the companies hold trust 
funds of over one hundred million do! 
lars each. The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, chartered in 1812, has trust 
funds amounting to over $175,000,000; 
The Fidelity Trust Company, chartered 
in 1866, has trust funds of approxi 
mately ¥160,000,000, and The Girard 
Trust Company, chartered in 1836, has 
trust funds of over $125,000,000. 


ONE CENTURY 


HE celebration held in January to 
mark the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of The Penn- 
sylvania Company for 
Lives and Granting Annuities was an 
event of more than local interest. This 
is the oldest company in the United 
States doing a trust company business. 
It was chartered on March 10, 1812, 
and during the early years of its life 
the business done was that described in 
its title. 

On February 25, 1836, after an ef- 
fort that had lasted for several years, 
it was legally authorized to accept and 
execute trust; the powers granted by 
the Legislature being “To accept and 
execute trusts of every description; to 
be appointed trustee, assignee, guar- 
dian, committee or receiver; to receive 
moneys or other property, real or per- 
sonal, in trust or on deposit, to accumu- 
late the interest thereon, or to allow 
and pay the same.” Seventeen years 
later,—in 1853,—there was added the 
power to act as executor or administra- 
tor. The company accumulated a con- 
siderable amount of trust business with- 
in a few years, and gradually withdrew 
from the field of life insurance, al- 
though it still retains the original name. 

The century has been one of prac- 
tically uninterrupted prosperity. The 
first dividend was paid on July 1, 181°, 
and dividends have been paid every six 
months sinee; the total that has been 


Insurance on 
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distributed to stockholders being $15,- 
819.751. The present dividend rate is 
twenty per cent. The company’s cap- 
ital stock amounts to $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $4,000,000; deposits over $21,- 
000,000. The amount of its trust 
funds, invested and uninvested, exceeds 
one hundred and_ seventy-five million 
dollars. in addition to trusts not ex- 
pressible in figures. 
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The management of the company con- 
sists of C. S. W. Packard, president; 
Thomas R. Gates, vice-president; A. V. 
Morton, treasurer; John J. R. Craven, 
secretary; Jay Gates, trust officer; 
Charles Osborne, assistant trust officer; 
Jesse William, second, assistant secre- 
tary; C. S. Newhall, 
urer; Joseph R. Carpenter, Jr., second 
assistant treasurer. 


assistant treas- 
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SOME PHASES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


By Frank C. Mortimer, Cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, California, 
Author of ‘‘ The Investment of Trust Funds”’ 


HERE are many details to the sub- 
ject of loans and discounts. It 
is not my purpose to cover the matter 
in its many branches, nor to render an 
account of any particular system, but 
rather to discuss some phases of the 
subject, which have become important 
through changed and improved condi- 
tions surrounding this vital part of the 
banking business. 

The loan and discount department is 
primarily the profit-making depart- 
ment, and the officer charged with the 
placing of loans has the success or fail- 
ure of the institution in hand. It is 
reported that more bank failures have 
resulted from injudicious loans than 
through any other cause. The respon- 
sihility of putting the bank’s and the 
depositors’ money back into the hands 
of the community from which it is 
gathered is a task of no mean import- 
anec, 

‘mproved methods of dealing with 
the borrower have been adopted from 


tine to time. The president and cash- 
ier are no longer the only officials 
charged with this responsibility. It is 
new divided between these or other offi- 
cers, and a discount committee in near- 


lv all banks of importance. The loans 


are made to-day more upon a scientific 
basis. 

With the adoption of further plans 
for the protection of the lender from 
irresponsible borrowers, we may arrive 
at our Utopia, where loans will be made 
with every degree of safety and with 
an assurance that the principal and in- 
terest will be forthcoming to its right- 
full owner at the proper time. 

To-day the lender and borrower are 
closer together than ever before. The 
improved conditions have brought the 
almost universal custom of requiring 
statements from borrowers. The time 
has passed when the applicant for 
credit becomes offended when asked for 
a detailed report of his financial af- 
fairs; in fact, the modern seeker after 
credit frequently anticipates such a re- 
quest from his banker. 

These statements of condition are 
now verified through several sources. 
The certified public accountant, looked 
upon ten or fifteen years ago as a 
bookkeeper seeking temporary employ- 
ment, is now resognized as very much 
of a necessity in gathering reliable 
credit data. Many of the States have 
laws regulating this new profession. 
In this State the law requires that an 
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examination be passed under the super- 
vision of «a commission appointed by 
A borrower's statement, 
when verified by an accountant of rec- 


the Gov ernor, 


ognized ability, becomes a record of 


value to the bank. But should we not 
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go a little further in the verification of 
statements ? 

A certified public accountant is nec- 
The 


fact that he has specialized on debit 


essarily well versed in figures. 


and credit to a certain extent implies 
that he untamiliar with the 
value of merchandise and products, as 
it is unusual for a man to grasp all the 
proposition. He. 
therefore, usually accepts as fact the 


may be 


ciements of such a 
state nent of a firm or corporation that 
the stock of goods on its shelves or in 
warehouse is worth so many dollars, 
and so it appears on the statement, duly 
When the value of merchan- 
dise runs into a large amount. should 


we not the statement of a 


certified. 


have com- 
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petent appraiser to check the figures 
on the borrower’s statement? In this 
manner the correctness of the borrow- 
er’s figure can be easily verified 
definitely determined. 

And verification is now the order of 
the day. Supplementing the informa- 
tion gained from the borrower himself. 
data is gathered from many sources. 
Here the usefulness of the modern 
credit department makes itself felt. 
The credit manager is primed with in- 
formation. 
mercantile 


and 


This is gained from the 
the bank’s 


records as to average balances, volume 


agencies, own 
of business, and an analysis of the loss 
or gain in financial strength. To these 
may be added reports from other firms 
in the or kindred court 
records, and even items from the daily 
newspapers. ‘Thus the credit manager 
furnishes his records to further guide 
the officer in making the loan. 


same lines, 


GETTING A LINE ON THE Borrower. 
Borrowers’ statements are frequently 
misleading, even though they are not 
intentionally made so. One man with 
an overplus of optimism is prone to ex- 
aggerate his present condition and dis- 
count his future too far 
ahead. Another man will fail to dis- 
tinguish between resources and _liabili- 
ties and count as his own the property 
of others which he is holding in trust. 
It is therefore, for the 
banker to look below the surface. 

Is the borrower in a substantial line, 
or is he following a business which will 
dissolve at first sight of a cloud on the 
financial horizon? Is there really a de- 
mand for the goods he manufactures? 
If so, is it permanent, or will it pass 
with the whim of public faney? These. 
and many other questions the banker 
mentally asks himself before giving 
answer. 

Then there is the general character 
of the borrower, probably the most im- 
portant factor in the making of com- 
mercial loans. The granting of credit 
is not based entirely upon the showing 


resources 


necessary, 


. “2 | 
made in a_ verified statement. Uh 
quick assets may be large, they may 


even exceed the ratio of two and ene- 
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lalf to one, said by judges of credits 
to be a good proportion; the stock of 
merchandise may be new, the cash in 
bank sufficient, and vet the accommoda- 
tion is not granted. The moral risk 
has entered into the banker’s calcula- 
tions, and when the moral risk is bad, 
the application for credit is usually 
declined. 

Character enters more largely into 
the extension of credit than is 
erally supposed. It is a very large 
factor in determining business success. 
Loans are made every day to men of 
quite limited means, practically unse- 
cured and almost wholly on the moral 
risk. Character is capital of the most 
valuable kind. It compounds the use cf 
other people’s money where the posses- 
sion of economic gocds will not do so. 
A clean business’ record, showing 
prompt payment of obligations at ma- 
turity, a steady growth, a close applica- 
tion to business and a conservative man- 
agement, coupled with an open and 
honest manner in dealing with his 
banker, will secure for the deserving 
business man of limited means the full 
amount of credit to which he is entitled 
any business day of the year. 

The banker has a right to know all 
the details of a borrower’s business. A 
banker is in the same relative position 
as the physician. A man sick with an 
unknown disease would freely acquaint 


gen- 


his doctor with all the necessary de- 
tails leading up to his condition. He 


would accept the remedy offered by the 
physician and conform to pro- 
gramme, even to taking the most dis- 
agreeable medicine. Sensible men con- 
sult the physician in whom they have 
confidence when they are well, with the 
idea of guarding off disease. But, for 
unknown reason, the financially 
disabled will seek the banker and in- 
sist upon an overdose of credit, with 
never a thought of the consequences. 
lhe business man should consult his 


his 


Some 


busker freely, during good season or 
bed. He should acquaint him with his 
plons for future enlargement and with 
th suecesses or threatened failures 


wich surround him. Many a business 
me» who has followed this plan has 
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been saved from financial ruin by the 
restraining hand of his banker, or by 
the application of remedies in sufficient 
quantity at the proper time. 

it is for the borrower's good, as well 
as the banker’s, that they should keep 
in close touch with each other. When 
a loan is made it is not the property 
of the man who signed the note and 
upon which he pays a monthly tax. 
It is not permanent capital, although 
frequently considered so by the bor- 
rower, particularly if it is a one-day 
note, unsecured. 

Any change in the condition of af- 
fairs affecting the credit should be 
made known to the banker, and yet how 
infrequently this is done. Plainly this 
is a form of dishonesty and manifestly 
unfair to the lender. Often these ad- 
verse changes are not known in time, 
and they are discovered only when sub- 
sequent statements are forthcoming. 

This prompts the inquiry: How fre- 
quently should statements be asked for? 
From some firms and corporations once 
a year is considered sufficient. The 
case is recorded of a man whose state- 
ment should have been taken once a 
day. A loan of several thousand dol- 
lars was requested, and the bank ad- 
vanced the money on the basis of what 
appeared to be a very good statement. 
The ownership of much valuable land 
was verified. It was clear of encum- 
brance and every indication pointed to 
a safe risk. Subsequent events dis- 
closed the fact that the next day suc- 
ceeding that upon which the loan was 
closed all the property was transferred 
to another. I will leave the matter to 
the judgment of the junior clerk, 
whether or not this borrower will ever 
again secure accommodation at that 
bank. The bad record of this borrower 
is known to that particular bank, and 
should inquiry be addressed to the in- 
stitution, the record would probably be 
passed along with the usual restriction 
as to responsibility for the information 
imparted. 


Fautty Crepit System. 


This case, and there are many more 
like it, causes us to inquire whether or 
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not our credit facilities are all that they 
should be. This unsatisfactory bor- 
rower will go fron bank to bank and 
each institution will deal with him in 
its own particular way, ignorant, in 
most cases, of the man’s true commer- 
cial standing as a borrower. 

Clearly, this discloses a looseness in 
our system of extending credit. A man 
high in the affairs of business once 
made the remark that the banks were 
far behind the mercantile houses in 
their methods of determining good and 
bad credit risks. It is a well known 
fact that the large merchants in nearly 
every branch of business have exhaus- 
tive systems of gathering data upon 
those seeking to buy goods on a credit 
basis. 

They have well organized bureaus 
of credit, where debtors, good and baa, 
are registered and graded. The habit- 
ual swindler is given a prominent place 
on the record and is put down in black 
and white for exactly what he is. The 
record is open to all those who are 
members of the bureau. 

The banks, however, have no such 
organization for protection against the 
unscrupulous borrower, and the lack of 
it is felt at frequent intervals. Records 
will show that one bank after another 
has had dealings with these transient 
and unsatisfactory customers, to the 
great discomfiture of the loaning officer 
and the increase of the debit side of the 
profit and loss account. 

The present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has made some terse suggestions 
along the line of a central bureau of 
credit information. The task of or- 
ganizing and properly maintaining such 
a bureau is indeed a large one, and yet 
the dry goods merchant, the furniture 
man who sells on the installment plan, 
the jeweler, and even the grocer and 
butcher have been able to establish 
their bureaus, and that they are suc- 
cessfully maintained is a well known 
fact. 

But, vou say, the banking business is 
different. True, it covers a larger ter- 
ritory, embraces every field of mercan- 
tile endeavor and vast sums are in- 
It is, indeed, a difficult task, 


volved. 


but it is not insurmountable. — Greater 
problems, of less importance in the end, 
have been carried to a successful con- 
clusion, and I believe that, if bankers 
should cooperate faithfully in the mat- 
ter, they could put our credit informa- 
tion where it would be available for 
mutual good and to the certain exclu- 
sion of many doubtful loans. 

We still depend largely upon a bor- 
rower’s general reputation and advance 
large sums upon past reputation, corre- 
spondent’s opinion, broker’s recommen- 
dation, and the borrower’s own state- 
ment. 

The details which entered into sev- 
eral large eastern failures in which the 
little western banks have been caught 
bring clearly before us the necessity 
for having a central bureau where large 
borrowers shall have recorded the total 
amount of their outstanding debts and 
their true financial condition. Such a 
bureau of credit information would be 
of particular value to those banks pur- 
chasing commercial paper. 

There are many advantages in hav- 
ing the loan and discount total made up 
largely of this most desirable class of 
negotiable instrument. This is being 
recognized more and more by bankers 
in every State. 


CoMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Now, what is commercial paper? 
Commercial paper is the written obliga- 
tion of a business firm or corporation 
to pay a certain sum of money at a 
definite time in the future, usually run- 
ning from thirty days to six months. 
When such paper is issued by a corpo- 
ration of good standing, backed by 
their reputation’ for prompt payment 
running back many years, it becomes 
the highest form of safe credit. Short- 
time commercial paper forms the most 
stable and trustworthy part of our loan 
and discount totals. 

These obligations to pay are usually 
carefully and promptly met. Many 
firms and corporations offering their 
paper in the open market have never 
let a maturity date pass without caring 
for their obligation. They guard their 
credit jealously. 
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class commercial 


High 
usually eagerly sought by 


paper is 
the large 
banks. There are different grades of 
paper, however, and great care should 
be used in its selection. At least 
twenty-five per cent. of the banks’ loans 
and discounts could be made up of this 
class of credit obligation. Local de- 
mands for money, of course, should 
first be met. A national bank examiner 
of my acquaintance says that he con- 
siders commercial paper a_ better sec- 
ondary reserve than bonds, and there 
good reason for this belief. 
Bonds are liable to depreciate in value, 
as was the case in our recent unpleas- 
Good commercial paper with 
few exceptions, is paid promptly on 
the date of maturity, and the banks 
holding that form of obligation usually 
realize one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Renewals are almost unknown, nor are 
the banks under any obligations to re- 
new. They can usually count upon get- 
ting their money promptly on time. 

It is now proposed that high class 
commercial paper, endorsed, shall be 
the basis for our currency system, fol- 
lowing the custom of other countries. 
Conant, in his book on the “Principles 
of Money and Banking,” says that the 
losses upon such paper are trifling in 
proportion to the volume of business 
done by banks. 

The Bank of England in its charter 
recognizes its value and fixes a period 
of ninety days as the maximum limit 
of time which its discounted commercial 
paper shall run. This period is also set 
by the Bank of France, the Imperial 
Bank of Germany and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank. The limit at the Bank 
of Belgium is one hundred days. In 
practice, however, the commercial bills 
in these banks, I am told, do not ex- 
ceed, in the average, forty days. 


exists 


antness. 


‘EGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL Paper. 
Commercial paper in America, how- 
r, is frequently only one-name 
iper. That accepted by the great 
nks of Europe must be endorsed. 
me material progress has been made 
i) safeguarding the banks of this coun- 


s 


try in their investments in commercial 
paper. A movement in favor of the 
registration of such paper has made 
considerable progress and justifies the 
belief that registration will come into 
general practice. Such large enter- 
prises as the International Paper Com- 
pany and those controlled by the Stone 
& Webster Syndicate have announced 
their intention of hereafter registering 
all their outstanding obligations. The 
action of these powerful concerns is 
bound to have an effect on all firms 
and corporations offering their paper 
in the open market. 

The banker usually buys his com- 
mercial paper through a_ broker, and 
rarely, if ever, comes in direct contact 
with the borrower. The broker’s bus- 
iness is to sell paper and his income de- 
pends upon the quantity of paper he 
can dispose of. A bank will not buy 
through a broker whose reputation is 
not the highest and he will avoid the 
purchase of paper of a firm that puts 
it out through several brokers. The 
standing of the broker is important, of 
course, and the banker depends largely 
upon his judgment. Usually it is good; 
but it is not infallible. The broker 
may, in all sincerity, reeommend paper 
in which he has implicit confidence, 
but may himself be deceived. A larg- 
er amount of paper than he knows of 
may be offered in the market in other 
cities. More than one official of the 
corporation offering the paper may be 
authorized to float it. 

Dishonesty has recently entered into 
the matter, as the creditors of a large 
grain company can testify. The broker 
therefore can only do his best, and 
there is a risk taken by the bank 
which can be avoided in many instanc- 
es. It is designed, through the regis- 
tration of such paper, to minimize these 
risks. It will be difficult to inflate lia- 
bilities for the that the leader 
will always know with certainty that 
the paper is genuine, authorized, and 
that it is part of an amount definitely 
known. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Com- 
pany, controlled by the Bartlett-Fra- 
zier-Patten interests, has appointed a 


reason 
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trust company in Omaha as registration 
agent for all its commercial paper. An- 
nouncement is made that no paper is- 
sued after a certain date shall be valid 
unless registered. 

This is a step in the right direction 
and will make the purchase of such pa- 
per more attractive to banks located 
elsewhere than in the center of opera- 
tions. 

It covers several important points 
and holders will know beyond a doubt: 
(1) That the signatures are genuine. 
(2) That the paper is authorized. 
(3) That it tallies with the listed 
amount in the borrower’s statement. 

(4+) That it is issued for the pur- 
poses outlined in the borrower's state- 
ment. 

(5) That it will prevent over-issue 
and the unwise extension of this form 
of obligation beyond legitimate bounds. 

(6) That it will discourage the float- 
ing of paper by irresponsible borrow- 
ers who call their notes commercial pa- 
per, and who now benefit by the repu- 
tation established for this class of se- 
curity by firms of high standing. 

The selection of paper to be filed in 
ihe loan and discount portfolio is now. 
handled in a different manner than 
heretofore in all well regulated banks. 
Some officers are usually given author- 
ity to make loans up to a fixed amount 
in one bank the amount is one thousand 
dollars; in another it is ten thousand; 
but the system is the same. These loans 
are afterwards approved by the dis- 
count committee or the board of di- 
rectors. 


Borrower's AppLicaATION BLANKs. 


Now it is the aim of every officer 
empowered to make joans to surround 
them with every safeguard. There are 
many plans in effect, but there is one 
system in particular that is looked with 
favor. It provides for the filling out 
of an application by the one seeking 
credit, stating, briefly, the assets and 
liabilities. It is supplemented, of 
course, by the larger form of detailed 
statement when required. This blank al- 
so states the time the loan is wanted and 


the security offered. It is bound in 
book form and signed by the applicant. 
The discount committee of three meet 
daily in the morning and pass upon the 
matter. In this case the committee is 
composed of men who have retired 
from active business and who can give 
the necessary time to these daily meet- 
ings. Being men who have long re- 
sided in the city, they are fairly fa- 
miliar with values and usually know the 
past and present reputation of the ap- 
plicant. As an inducement to perform 
their duties as outlined, they are com- 
pensated for this special service. 

This system is not always practical 
in the large banks, whose boards of di- 
rectors are usually made up of busy 
men, and therefore weekly meetings 
are held. The plan, however, is an ex- 
cellent one and is being urged for adop- 
tion in various forms by the Comptrol- 
ler and Superintendent of Banks. 

The small checking account has 
brought with it many exactions in bank- 
ing detail, resembling in a measure the 
business of the large department store, 
where the rule is quick sales and small 
profits. With this class of business has 
come the customer seeking the small 
personal loan. I believe more time is 
consumed in dealing with the small cus- 
tomer than in handling a large one. In 
the making of this class of loan excess 
credit is frequently asked for. The risk 
is often unsafe and the application is 
declined. The exactions of an appli- 
cant and his temperament often make 
the refusal an irritating transaction. It 
is best to keep one’s temper when ad- 
verse comments are resorted to by thie 
dissatisfied applicant. It is likewise 
prudent not to enter into a debate upon 
the subject. We can, at best, follow 
the suggestion given us by George Rac, 
to offer to lend twice the amount on 
approved security. 

There is much to be said upon tli 
matter of handling the public. and 
much more that is best left unsaid. Tl 
ability to make and refuse loans gra 
fully, to people of every class and tem- 
perament, is a gift of the gods. Wit!- 
out this gift the banker has a task 
every transaction. Some men poss: 
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natural ability to grasp these situa- 
tions, others acquire the knack through 
vears of experience, and still others 
never seem to acquire the tact to say 
the right thing at the right time. 


Tue BANK AND THE AUTOMOBILE. 


There is an old saying to the effect 
that one banker can decline a loan with 
better grace than another can grant one. 
Probably many bank officers could tell 
you with what frequency they are com- 
pelled to refuse credit sought to se- 
cure the luxuries of life. With the 
risk of offending our aggressive friends 
in the automobile busines, but without 
any intention of doing so, it can be said 
that many requests for credit are de- 
clined when the applicant wishes to in- 
dulge in the luxury of an automobile 
when he cannot afford one. Where it is 
clearly a case of over-reaching his abil- 
ity to pay, the man who wishes to bor- 
row money for this purpose is proper- 
lv refused. This is not a restraint on 
the automobile trade. On the contrary, 
the bankers were among the first to 
recognize this industry as a very de- 
cided factor in our commercial prog- 
ress, 

Loans are made every day for the 
purpose of buying an auto truck for de- 
livery purposes to supplant the horse 
and wagon, and to purchase a car for 
pleasure purposes, too, when warrant- 
ed. An automobile concern recently 
applied to a New York bank for a loan 
of one million dollars, offering as se- 
curity first mortgages on farm proper- 
ty and farmers’ notes. It is estimated 
tllat in 427 banks in Kansas, Nebraska 
nd Missouri, fifteen millions have been 
thdrawn for the purpose of buying 
itomobiles. How much of this credit 

offset in the loan and discount ac- 
unt we are not informed. 

Experts have figured the output of 
rs for 1911 to be in the neighbor- 
od of 300,000. At a price averaging 
v, $1,250.00, this would aggregate 
out $375.000,000. There is spent, 

‘refore, in the course of a single vear 

equivalent of half the value of our 

al wheat crop, or ninety per cent. of 


the value of the oats crop, and about 
%280.000,000 in excess of the value of 
our entire barley crop. These pur- 
chases could not possibly be made with- 
out bank credit. The volume of this 
business is so great that it is altogether 
reasonable that some loans should be 
refused, based upon this class of busi- 
ness, just as they are refused in any 
other line when the applicant has not 
sufficient credit for his purposes. 

If every one should be accommodat- 
ed who seeks a loan for the purchase of 
luxuries the banks would find their loan 
and discount paper made up in part of 
the same kind of paper that Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster gave to a 
Washington bank many years ago. This 
piece of evidence bears out the assev- 
tion that frenzied finance is not limited 
to our present day and generation. 

The story has not been verified and 
I give it to you in quotation marks: 

“One cold winter morning Henry 
Clay, finding himself in need of money, 
went to the bank and asked for the 
loan of $250 on his personal note. He 
was told that, while his credit was per- 
fectly good, it was the inflexible rule of 
the bank to require an endorser. The 
great statesman hunted up Daniel Web- 
ster and asked him to endorse the note. 
‘With pleasure,’ said Webster. ‘But I 
need some money myself. Why not 
make your note for #500, and you and 
I will split it?’ This they did. And 
to-day the note is in the bank—un- 
paid.” 
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ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe BanKers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





THE LIABILITY LEDGER 


By W. W. Potts, Treasurer Federal Title & Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ITHIN the past ten years, the 

rapidly increasing number ot 
notes used in the ordinary course of 
business has made some form of. liabil- 
itv ledger an absolute necessity to the 
average bank. 

Time was, and at no remote period, 
when, aside from the city bank, it was 
customary for the president or cashier 
to rely only on their memory for the 
customer’s line of credit, as well as the 
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, | Payer 
450 00 | 


CHURCHILL % CO. 


Then, again, at what decided disad- 
vantage was the executive officer of the 
bank placed, when some member of the 
board, at the meeting of the directors 
where additional lines of credit wer: 
being considered, inquired as to the 
present loans of some borrower, and 
which resulted in either a matter of 
conjecture or apparent ignorance on 
the part of the officer. 

With the development of the check- 
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COLLECTION SYSTEM 


total amount of his loans. Some. offi- 
cials may have been particularly gifted 
in that respect, but with the many, such 
was impossible, and this important item 
of the business became largely a matter 
of guess work in most instances. 

We can no doubt all reeall how an- 
noving it was at the most busy mo- 
ment of the day to have some one in- 
quire the due date of his note. This 
entailed a search oftentimes covering 
from the first to the last note in the 
wallet, and clearly demonstrated the 
fact that the ancient system under 
which the discounts were handled was 
inadequate. 


1s 


Coll. Dept., FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, Salem, Va 
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No. 1 FOR LOCAL COLLECTIONS 


ing account came a corresponding ex- 
pansion of the list of borrowers of a 
bank, and the liability ledger, along 
with the loose leaf ledger and adding 
machine, soon came to be a necessity. 

The argument has been advanced by 
some that the amount of time expended 
in properly keeping a liability ledger 
was not justified by the results arrived 
at, but if the time consumed in looking 
up the maturity of half a dozen notes 
daily be considered, it will be readily 
appreciated it was not altogether a mat- 
ter of time. 

With a minimum expense, both in in- 


stallation and time necessary for tl 
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recording of the liability of each bor-  tingent Liability.” All forms are ex- 
rower, not only as maker but as en- actly alike, with the exception of the 
dorser as well, Form 1 will be found changes in headings and the color of 
very complete, and can be satisfactorily the paper. As soon as the record of 
used until the number of notes handled the note is made, the sheets are filed 
daily demands the use of a more exten- in their respective binders; the liability 
sive system. ledger being indexed alphabetically, or 
With but a dozen bills maturing further sub-divided if desired, the di- 
daily, and a like number of new notes _ rect as well as contingent liability sheet 
taken, it will soon be found that the being filed under the proper division, 
clerical work necessary for the various the liability ledger also including a 
entries in the maturity tickler, discount record of the loans to officers and direc- 
register and liability ledger becomes tors if desired. The sheets constituting 
burdensome, and some system producing the discount register are listed on the 
the same results at a less expenditure recapitulation sheet shown herewith, as 
of both time and labor is desired. Form 6, and the total charged in the 
By the use of the following manifold journal at the close of the day’s busi- 
forms, the same being printed on differ- ness, the sheets for the different bills 
ent colored paper, the record of each purchased together with recapitulation 
of the above indicated books can be _ being filed in the discount ledger, where 
obtained, with but one operation, either they remain undisturbed until removed 
with pencil or by typewriter, and the to the transfer binder. 
time required for filing these forms will The maturity sheets are filed in their 
he found considerably less than that nec- binder according to due date, and a 
essary in making the separate entries in statement taken at any time from the 
the different books. The form shown Maturity Tickler will indicate in ag- 
herewith is padded and comes in sets gregate the loans of the institution. 
four sheets, each sheet of the set With the commencement of the day’s 
iring the same number, which corre- business, the sheets are first taken from 
ponds with the number of the note. the maturity tickler, then in turn from 
rm 2 is headed “Direct Liability’; the liability ledger, both direct and 
rm 3, “Maturity Tickler’; Form 4, contingent sheets being removed, and 
iscount Register”; Form 5, “Con- all attached to the note falling due. As 
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PRACTICAL 


soon as the item in question is paid, or 
renewed, the sheets are pinned together 
and filed on a check file, and at the 
close of business are listed on the re 
capitulation sheet, shown herewith as 
Form 7. and the totals carried to the 
journal, to be posted to the proper ac- 
The dif- 
their 


count in the general ledger. 


ferent sheets are then filed in 


MAXIMS OF A 


EVER discuss salaries and never tell 

any one how much you are getting. 

If you say you are getting more than 

the man you're talking to, either it will 

cause dissatisfaction or he won't believe 
you. 

The man who is continually whining about 
“never having half a chance” is the same 
man who wouldn't succeed if he were al- 
lowed to choose his own work at his own 
salary. Chances come when a man is ready 
for them. 

Some folks start worrying along about the 
first of February as to what their boss will 
give them as a Christmas present. 

Of course, there are folks who are really 
earning more money than they are getting, 
but the average man had better lie low and 
hope that the boss won’t find out how much 
more he is getting that he is worth. 

Don’t look in books for examples of suc- 
cessful men. Choose a man in real life who 
has gained success by honorable methods 
and follow his business ideas. If success 


BANKING 


transfer binders, which completes the 
record of the different notes paid on 
that particular date. 

The forms shown were prepared 
specially for this institution, but can be 
changed to suit the needs of any bank, 
and the system as a whole made to 
comply with almost any demands made 
upon it. 


BUSINESS MAN 


doesn’t come in a week, don’t get discour- 
aged; it may come in a month. 

Don’t worry because you think you 
haven't attracted the favorable attention of 
your immediate superior. He may be more 
observant than you imagine. 

Don’t ask advice all the time. The man 
who can go ahead with a job, finish it suc- 
cessfully on his own initiative without a lot 
of foolish and unnecessary questions is the 
man who is most needed in the modern busi- 
ness world, 

The man who knows the latest thing about 
neckties and silk socks is usually the man 
who does not know the latest thing about 
successful business methods. 

There may be work without success, but 
there is never any success without work. 

Don't take spells for working and try to 
accomplish in one day the things you should 
have done in two weeks. A little every day 
is better than spasms of hard work, inter- 
polated with spells of no work at all.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE GOOD WILL OF A BANK 


l* these days of keen competition, the 
“Good Will” of a banking institution is 
a most valuable asset. 

\ dozen years or more ago, there was 
little competition among the various banks 
and trust companies in comparison with that 
which exists at the present time. The growth 
of the large institutions in Boston, during 
the past decade, has been remarkable. <A 
vast amount of money is expended annually 
in advertising the “advantages” offered to 
the public by one institution or another. The 
business man is strongly reminded that he 
should change his account (or a part of it), 
to some other bank. 

Now this is where the “Good Will” comes 


in! 
I man who has always received courte- 


ous and prompt attention from the em- 
plosces of his bank, does not feel warranted 
In tuaking a change. In fact, he will un- 
doultedly remain a customer so long as he 
continues to receive satisfactory attention 
fro. the bank's officers and clerks. 


The “Good Will” ot an institution has, in 
some cases, a large money value, but beyond 
this there is the intangible value which is 
built up to a great extent by the units of the 
organization. 

It is absolutely essential that all employees 
at all times give to the cutsomer the best 
that can be offered in what may be termed 
“Banking Service.” One disrespectful re- 
mark. by a clerk is liable more than to 
offset the courteous treatment given by 
other clerks during previous years. 

The patron demands, and he must receive, 
in all cases, the courteous treatment that is 
due him. To be sure, there are many cases 
where the customer is exacting and unfair, 
but this fact does not alter the relation be- 
tween the public and its servant. In cater- 
ing to the public and demanding its busi- 
ness, we must take it as it comes and use 
the utmost effort to retain it. 

Bank clerks, it is “up to you.” 
J. Burrage in Boston Banker. 


Francis 
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THE CANADIAN BOND MARKET LAST YEAR 


UNITED STATES INVESTORS WERE LARGER PURCHASERS 
THAN HITHERTO 


By Fred W. Field, Editor ‘‘ Monetary Times ’”’ of Canada; Author of 
‘*Capital Investments in Canada”’ ‘ 


chased a larger amount of its own mu- 
nicipals than hitherto. Foreign invest- 
ment was greater and United States in- 


HE United States investor is be- 
coming more interested in Cana- 
dian bond issues. This is revealed in 





the fact that of total Canadian issues 
last year, amounting to $266,812,988, 
the United States took $17,553,967, or 
6.58 per cent., as compared with 114 
per cent. in 1910. In addition to the 
comparatively small amount of Cana- 
dian investment in the Dominion, cap- 


ital is being received from the two 
great English-speaking countries, 


Great Britain and the United States. 
The former is specializing particular- 
ly in absorbing Canadian bond and 
stock issues and the latter in financing 
Canadian industries. The British in- 
vestor has purchased Canada’s rail- 
road, Government, industrial and mu- 
nicipal bonds and stocks to the extent 
of about $881,000,000 during the past 
seven years. On the other hand the 
United States has established more 
than 200 branch factories in Canada, 
made investments in mills, mines and 
timber, purchased large tracts of land, 
but very few bonds and debentures. 

In view of the increased interest of 
the American investor in Canadian se- 
curities it is instructive to review the 
outstanding features of the market dur- 
in 1911. These were the creation of a 
new record, the issue of bonds be- 
ing greater in the aggregate than dur- 
ing any previous year. The Dominion 
Government did not need either to is- 
sue any permanent securities or do any 
temporary financing. Many municipal 
issues were made in the London market, 
where a large volume of undigested se- 
curities is being carried. Canada pur- 


terest in the market far more active. 
Those were perhaps the most notable 
points during the past year. 


RatLtroap Securities. 
The Dominion enjoyed a_ splendid 
twelve months of general development 
and expansion. Railroad building con- 
tinued apace and no less than $100,- 
172,700 of our railroad securities were 
issued in the year. Existing cities ex- 
panded rapidly and hundreds of new 
towns appeared almost as soon as rail- 
road steel was laid. This resulted in 
many municipal issues, while ~ublic 
service corporations were taxed to ca- 
pacity and required considerable new 
capital as a consequence. Many indus- 
trial companies found it necessary to 
make new issues. 

The total bond issues in Canada last 
year amounted to $266,812,988, and, 
as noted above, the United States pur- 
chased 6.58 per cent. of that sum. 
How that proportion was made up is 
seen in the following table: 


Total U. S. 


Bonds, issued, 1911. took 
| eee 47,159,288 4.95 
Canadian provincial gov- 

re aarrerre $5,675,000... 
a Te 100,472,700 4.22 
Tramway, light, heat, " 

power and telephone.. 32,105,500 25 4 
Miscellaneous .........- 54,580,500 3.26 
Canadian companies in 


26,820,000 


$266,812,988 


foreign countries .... 








Deposits 





Statement of Condition at Commencement 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits .............. ietarverde 
Reserved for Accrued Interest anc a Taxes Rhee sbce sat Sols vs dickens ava ee 


1912 





Pe MINE IN 8 i a Viens Gray Bh wua eb abe we webs as 9, 906,828.07 
Due from Banks and Bankers ............. cove 928,202 (897.72 i) 
Cash and Checks for Clearing House ........... S,874,557.24 27,167,454.99 
$75,.920,108.81 
LIABILITIES 
COE SE, “s.c:ccndsiaveiasd seed acat Perr a eewn a tinkde aeenabaame’ $3,000,000,00 


$7 D, 


DEPARTMENTS 


Commercial—Savings—Trust —Bond —Farm Loan—Foreign Exchange 


of Business, Feb. 21, 1912 


$38,845,825.7 


6,000,000.00 


66,243,839.05 


$92,219.20 
184,050.56 


920,108.81 











Individual Advertising Preparation 


HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
to make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 

ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
the campaign. The cost of this service is according to 
the amount of time and work required, the average price 
being reasonable and within the means of any bank. No 
contract is made, the service continuing only as long as 
satisfactory to the institution employing us. We will 
not handle the advertising of competing institutions in 
the same territory. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result- 
getting advertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters for banks, trust companies, real estate and other 
investment houses. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY =os::—:_— st «3S NEW YORK 























2000 Points for — 


Financial By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Author of 


Advertising “Pushing Your Business” 
he 


The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter—-whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars or “form” letters. It is meant to be a companion 
hook to the author's “Pushing Your Business,” which is more of a 
text-book on this subject. 

“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” contains a wealth of 
the best material. It is not a collection of advertisements, but repre- 
sents the cream of Mr. MacGregor’s long experience as a writer of 


forceful financial advertising. 173 pps. Cloth bound. 


Price $1.50, Postpaid 


Pushing Your Business 











By the same author, is a practical handbook on -bank, trust com 
pany, safe deposit. bond, stock, insurance and real estate advertising, 
now in its #th edition. How to prepare booklets, prespectuses, letters, 
circulars, street-car cards, newspaper and magazine advertisements 
that will “pull.” A glossary of advertising terms, illustrations of 
good and poor advertising, methods of conducting an advertising 
department, and details of campaign plans and follow-up systems. 
1O7 pps. Illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Price $1.25, Postpaid 


Special combination price for both “2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising’ and “ Pushing Your Business” 


$2.25, Postpaid 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - - New York City 























Gas and Electric Companies. 


Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


Electric Company. 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


A. H. BICKMORE & C0., Bankers 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


30 Pine Street, New York 








Purcuase By AMERICAN Hovse. 


Bie 


The backbone of the United States’ 
share of Canadian bonds was naturally 
the purchase by an American bond 
house of Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany debentures, amounting to $8,945,- 
000. This issue provided the Montreal 
Tramways Company with funds in con- 
nection with the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Montreal Street Railway 
Company and other concerns, and the 
retirement of part of the latter’s bonds. 
The Montreal Tramways Company 
owns all of the street railway proper- 
ties in the city of Montreal. Outside 
of issues of Canadian railroad bonds, 
this is said to be the largest block of 
bonds ever sold at one time by a Ca- 
corporation and the largest 
piece of Canadian financing ever 
placed in the United States. 

The actual securities purchased by 


nadian 





THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 
“THE RED BOOK” 


In its twenty-eighth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 











United States interests shown in 

the accompanying table: 

Municipal issues.............+++ $2,334,467 

Canadian Northern Railway 
Equipment Bonds, Series “A 1” 2,970,500 

Canadian Northern Railway 


are 


Equipment Bonds, Series “B 1” 1,279,000 
Montreal Tramways Company... $8,945,000 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 

COMPANY 2.22 ccccccessccccoose 900,000 
Dominion Coal Company........ 700,000 
Canadian Elevator Company of 





WHR ones cecccvcecscceces 175,000 
Northern Ontario Light and Pow- 

CP COMPO 22.00 ccccccccseees 250,000 

TE Si 4Adsadrerenseceseaesed $17,553,967 


Two Borrow1na CounrtTRIEs. 


We do not expect to borrow heavily 
from the United States, as that coun- 
try, in regard to borrowing, occupies 
relatively the same position as Canada. 
According to Mr. George Paish, the 
well known London editor and statisti- 
cian, the amount of British capital ob- 
tained by the two prosperous countries 
of North America, are as follows: 


Bristish capital loaned to Amount. 
Ce SO ce wscacneseuwcew £688,078,000 
CE Saceessadeadesneseeeoe 372,541,000 


In most cases, too, the interest re- 
turn from local investments is more fa- 
vorable to United States investors than 
that from Canadian securities of the 
same class. Mr. E. R. Wood, the lead- 
ing authority on the Canadian bond 
market, believes, however, that the sta- 
bility of Canada in all its phases of 
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POUCH & CO. 


40 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








government and development, will tend 
in years to come to interest United 
States capital more largely in Canadian 
enterprises. 


How 


Great Britain purchased no less than 
76.56 of last year’s Canadian bond is- 
sues. This fact again reminds us that 
the British investor hitherto has been 
most content to invest in Canadian se- 
curities which bring him a small re- 
turn, give him little risk and secure 
him no control. Bonds and preference 
shares are his chief Canadian invest- 
ment fare. With United States inter- 
ests it is entirely different. They can 
see now, being repeated on this side 
of the border line, the remarkable story 
of development which attaches to their 
own country. Not content to sit at 
home they do not give the other fellow 
their capital, receiving one-third or 
less of the profits. After a personal 
visit to the field they either stay there 
or leave behind their control and mon- 
ey. In certain industrial lines the 


United States have gathered their own 


Great Britain HEvpep. 


investment fruits. Britain has left the 
gathering to someone else and has had 
to pay the middle man. It is a ques- 
tion as to whether four per cent. and 
no worry is better than eight or ten, 
and the comparatively trifling worry 
as to the future of a country such as 
Canada. 


CANADIAN Private INVEsTors. 


The growing absorption power of 
the Canadian investor for Canada’s se- 
curities was noteworthy last year. The 
savings deposits in the Dominion are 
$98.75 per capita. These facts have 
already been noted by United States 
financial houses, which are making fre- 
quent issues on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary. The ex- 
istence of a growing body of private 
investors was also responsible for the 
fact that Canada took, during 1911, a 
larger amount of its municipals than 
ever before, despite the fact that in- 
vestment opportunities in Western 
Canada for large institutions, especial- 
ly in real estate mortgages, were never 
greater. 


HOW PEOPLE SHOULD INVEST THEIR MONEY 


By Marvyn Scudder 


i prevent the recurrence of buying 

low-paying investments or those 
that have gone wrong, the prospective 
investor should get someone to help 
him who is experienced; and, above all, 
will not take commissions, who is un- 


prejudiced and _ disinterested as_ to 
prospective investments. He should 
make it worth the while of whoever 


helps him to get the best investments 


old 


at the lowest prices, and he should put 
his adviser in such a position that his 
future success, as far as possible, de- 
pends on earnest and unprejudiced ef- 
fort. The moderate payment made in 
this connection for services will many 
times over be saved to the investor in 
the comparatively low price at which 
he can make his purchase, and in the 
choice of the soundest and best secur: d 























J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co. 


We have good markets in unlisted and inactive 
securities and respectislly invite inquiries. 


Phones 7460 to 7466 Hanover. 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 








investment, and the investor will sleep 
well at night. 

The investment of your money is a 
serious thing and any one having mon- 
ey to invest should take sufficient time 
to study the game. 


Tue PurcHAse oF Corporate STOcKs. 


Stock is an evidence of ownership. The 
stockholder owns his proportion of the 
assets of the company. He cannot take 
it away until the company is dissolved, 
but he can, every year, go into a meet- 
ing and vote as to whom he thinks 
should be the directors of the company 
for the ensuing year. If he is a mi- 
nority stockholder or if any one else 
can muster more votes together than 
he and his friends can, other directors 
than he wishes can be elected. True 
he could probably have a director or 
directors of his own if he had a sub- 
stantial enough interest, though a mi- 
nority one, though it might take a law- 
suit to get such representation, and 
lawsuits are expensive and to be elim- 
inated at all hazards. 

With the chance then of being a 
minority stockholder, and few there are 
who are more than that, it behooves the 
prospective purchaser of stock to find 
out just who the other stockholders are, 
and then when he has discovered who 
hold a controlling interest, or a better 
phrase, controlling stock ownership, in 
the company, let him inquire as to 
what, if any other, interest the controll- 
ing parties may have. There are a 
nunber of things that may influence 
the majority stockholders to vote in fa- 
vor of policies against the best interests 
of the other stockholders. (Sometimes, 


and too often, the latter are urged to 
vote for directors who are against their 
best interests.) It may be that the ma- 
jority stockholders are officers of the 
company and would rather vote them- 
selves large salaries than pay out net 
earnings in the form of dividends. 
Again, majority stockholders may be 
interested in lending the company mon- 
ey and the interest on these loans might 
eat up the company’s earnings. Again, 
the majority stockholders may be in- 
terested in other companies, where they 
would make greater profits by divert- 
ing business, virtually earnings, from 
the one company to the other. It be- 
hooves the investor, therefore, to find 
out what all the large holders of stock 
are doing and where their interests lie 
before the investment in stock is made. 

Now it is most dangerous to invest 
in stock after you have made investiga- 
tion as to personnel of the directors and 
majority stockholders until beyond mere 
hearsay you examine the financial con- 
dition of the company in question, and 
make comparison of several vears, say 
five at least, in order to get at earning 
capacity and growth. There should be 
another reason in asking for a financial 
statement before investing, and that is 
to discover if anything has been cov- 
ered up by bookkeeping entries or other 
treatment of figures. The investor 
should ask for balance sheet and profit 
and loss account. The two are insep- 
arable. . Together they represent ev- 
ery entry on the books of ‘a corpora- 
tion. The assets and the losses are the 
debits and the liabilities and the profits 
are the credits. The balance-sheet 
gives the condition of the company at 
a certain moment of time, the profit 
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€ Leslie’s editorial policy is constructive and optimistic 
it builds up—it stands for the betterment of business, 
hence it appeals to the thoughtful business man and the 


investor. 


€ This is the reason financial advertisers find the col- 
umns of Leslie's a profitable investment, because the 
editorial columns appeal to the same class of people 
that the investment advertiser wants to reach. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST RETURNS OF ANY 
FINANCIAL MEDIUM—ASK OUR ADVERTISERS 


Circulation 350,000 


© Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN H. A. KIBBE CHARLES B. NICHOLS 


Advertising Manager Financial Advertising Western Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 225 Fifth Ave., New York Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Deposits 


$102,000 $1,466,000 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








and loss acount the financial story of 
the company during a certain period. 
The latter tells the story between bal- 
ance-sheet periods. The last balance- 
sheet gives the latest condition and the 
last profit and loss statement gives the 
story since the preceding balance-sheet 
period. If it is possible to get five suc- 
cessive yearly balance-sheets and _ five 
successive yearly profit and loss ac- 
counts, you will be able to get at the 
earning capacity of the business from 
the profit and loss accounts. You can 
get from same gross earnings for the 
five years’ comparison, operating ex- 
penses (including salaries, taxes, cost 
of getting business, etc.) Interest 
charges in any of these items from 
year to year should excite. comment 
and should be made note of to ask 
about. As to the balance-sheets of as- 
sets and liabilities you should make 
comparison of any changes from year 
to vear in the different asset items and 
the liability items. Here are some sug- 
If the profit and loss account 
shows increase in salary account from 
year to year, why was it? Few taxes 
paid one year—why was it? In order 
to make a showing that year, carying it 
as an account payable to be paid in a 
future year? Look among liabilities 
if this surmise is true, in ac- 
count payable account. Item entitled 
“damages” all paid one year—why 
wasn’t this apportioned? Was it to 
make a poor showing for some reason 
one year, or is there nothing to this 
surmise? Why did earnings fall off 


last vear? Was it because someone else 


gestions. 


to see 


is getting away the business, or was it 
a general falling off the same as in 
other lines of business, ete.,—and so 
on? 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY THE 
Buyers or Bonps. 


The bond buyer should investigate 
the financial condition of the company, 
but the situation for him is somewhat 
different. He is going to buy an evi- 
dence of indebtedness, not an evidence 
of ownership. The latter carried with 
it a vote; the bondholder has no vote. 
He has no say about the management 
of the company as long as the interest 
on his bond is paid him, but he is great- 
ly interested in the assets of the com- 
pany, for they are pledged for the 
bond in case the interest is not paid. 
It might be well to say here that the 
bondholder has the right to appeal to 
the trustee of the mortgage securing 
the bond in case of the company’s 
pledged property is being wasted, and 
in this way the bondholder might be 
said to have some little say in the man- 
agement, but it is pretty remote. The 
bondholder then becomes interested in 
two things, earnings and assets. He 
has no vote, but he does get, in event 
of a short period of default, the com- 
pany’s property or the proportionate 
value of his bond up to par and interest 
that the company’s property will bring 
at foreclosure sale. 

It is, therefore, most important to 
find out how valuable the pledged 
property is, and one of the first things 
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Look for Security First 


It shows how to invest 
Mortgage Bonds. 


Bond Dept. 





large and small sums where principal 
It shows how profits other than interest earnings are made. 
a limited number of copies and they will be mailed postpaid. 


Fifth Avenue Bond & Mortgage Co. 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Then Look for Profits 


Send for our Booklet 


“A Little Light on a Big Subject” 


is secured by 6% First 
We have but 








to do is for the investor to carefully 
read over an authentic copy of the 
mortgage before investing in an_at- 
tractive-looking bond. There are many 
things to consider: First, the property 
itself valuable it is—can it be 
roughly appraised—are the provisions 
of the mortgage for the bondholder in 
case of default clearly defined? (There 
are cases where no foreclosure sale can 
take place until two-thirds of the bond- 
holders wish it—a serious objection to 
such bonds as investments.) How long 
does the bondholder have to go with- 
out his interest until there can be a 
foreclosure sale—which comes first for 
payment in case of default, all the in- 
terest on the bonds or its princinal? 
Who drew up the mortgage? Perhaps 
the company didn’t have good title to 
its property and the mortgage is void. 
There is a bond running to 1940 and 
the franchise of the company only 
runs to 1920. What becomes of the 
bonds and their principal in case the 
franchise isn’t renewed? Possibly all 
the company’s property goes to the city 
and the bondholders get nothing. 

After these most important features 
are considered the next step should be 
to find, as under stock investments 
above, the earning capacity of the 
property, as earning rate helps you to 
establish what the property 
pledged may have and also gives an 
idea as to the company’s future ability 
to pay interest on its bonds. 


how 


value 


Rear Estate anp MorvtGaces. 
In mortgages on real estate the main 
thing is to appraise the property cov- 
ered by its net earning capacity and 
the market value of vroperty in the 


s 


neighborhood as evidenced by actual 
sales. Hearsay evidence is not enough; 
the records should be shown. The mort- 
gage should be at sixty per cent. or less 
of the value of the real estate. It is 
much better to have a mortgage on 
improved real estate, as a steady in- 
come will take care of a mortgage and 
its interest. Too often an expected 
rise in value, say three or four years 
later, is used as an inducement to buy 
a mortgage on a piece of vacant land. 
In buying real estate directly the 
title, of course, should be thoroughly 
examined, and the value of land round 
about should be investigated, and if 
possible one should buy productive 
property. But in real estate invest- 
ments you are ahead of stock and bond 
investments in this respect, that you 
have the whole property right where 
you can see it. Do not, however, think 
that this means that an investor should 
put all his money into real estate. 
There is nothing so discouraging as 
unproductive real estate. It eats it- 
self up in taxes. Stocks and bonds 
do not do this. But it is best to di- 
vide judiciously among all classes. 
Thus can you eliminate the risk of 
having all your eggs in one basket. 


Makina REINVESTMENTS. 


Other things being equal, the securi- 
ties which give the lowest return at 
their market price and which have ad- 
vanced over their purchase price should 
be sold and the proceeds reinvested. 
Never reinvest in anything you do not 


know all about. As a general thing 
securities in some of the smaller com- 
panies should prove most attractive to 
the conservative investor, and for chis 
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reason. Such securities and the com- 
panies issuing them are more easily in- 
vestigated. The mortgages are less 
complicated. There are not the liens 
and re-liens, the leases and _ re-leases 
that are to be found in the larger cor- 
porations. The financial statement is 
simpler as compared with the financial 
intricacies of big corporations which 
latter require the most talented ex): 
accountants to fathom, and in some 
cases are practically impossible of so- 
lution, owing to misplacement of rec- 
ords. 

There is another good feature about 
securities in smaller concerns. They 
often pay a better return. This is be- 
cause they are not so readily market- 
able. Securites listed on the Stock Ex- 
change having a ready market usually 
sell at a price that gives a comparative- 
ly low return to the purchaser because 
of this ready market. People give up 
the opportunity of getting a good re- 
turn by buving a quick asset. But as 
we understand it the investor is not 
after the quick asset. He wants some- 
thing that he can put away and forget. 
which will return him his five or six per 
cent. for a long time to come. There- 
fore at the proper time pick out from 
the schedule of property held the low- 
paying securities where they have ad- 
vanced over purchase price and invest 
in the better paying and more easily 
investigated securities. 


Sarery or Various Kinps or INvest- 
MENTS. 


As a general thing investments in 
different kinds of propositions might 
be classified as to their safety in th- 
following order: 

Municipal investments, _ railroads, 
steam public utility investments, water 
power, industrials. The franchises and 


* 
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their character play a great part as 
to safety in all but the industrials 
Generally speaking, by careful looking, 
you can safely get five per cent. for 
railroad and public service corpera- 
tion bonds, and six per cent. for indus- 
trial bonds. Railroad stocks should 
bring, say, six per cent. and industrial 
stocks seven to eight per vent. 

These interest rates are of course, 
approximate and subject to change 
from time to time, according to the 
plentitude or scarcity of money. How- 
ever, under ordinary conditions, and 
with an open eye for opportunity, 
these interest rates are usually obtain- 
able. 

The classifications of different kinds 
of securities in order of safety, which 
I have just given, may be amplified as 
follows: 


First in the list I should, of course. 
place Government and municip::] bouds, 
This class includes everything from 
United States Government 2’s. selling 
above par, to paving and muni: ipal im- 
provement warrants of certain West- 
ern cities which are offered m som. 
cases at prices to yield up to seven per 
cent. and eight per cent. It goes 
without saying that an investor: is un- 
wise to place his spare funds in Gov- 
ernment bonds, or the majeritv of 
State bonds. The income return is 
lower than the increased stability of 
the security warrants. Some investors 
feel that their piece of mind demands 
investments of that character and un- 
doubtedly it is better for them to in- 
vest in Government or State bonds than 
in the general run of mining and other 
speculative stocks. However, with the 
large number of well-secured invest- 
ments offered at prices running from 
four per cent. to six per cent., any 
placing of funds for long-time invest- 
ment at below four per cent. s°ems 
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quixotic. Municipal issues proper have 
a wide range of credit. Massachusetts 
municipals are highly regarded. prin- 
cipally, it must be admitted, in Massa- 
chusetts. Practically all of them sell 
to vield below four per cent. “hey are 
taken in enormous quantities >y irsur- 
ance and banking concerns of New 
England. In regard to the municipal 
improvement warrants which T previ- 
ously referred to as being offered as 
high as seven per cent. and «ght per 
cent., I should state that these are ordi- 
narily short-term securities and are not 
secured by the direct obligatio.u. of the 
municipality, but by first charge on 
property assessed for that artic lar 
improvement. Many such securities of- 
fer attractive opportunities, thougl: in 
this, as in all other cases, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the facts clearly be- 
fore investing, viz., is the particular 
improvement to property othe. wise un- 
improved and vacant, which might be- 


come of little value in case of a pro- 
longed depression, or is it fo. paviag 
streets for instance in a built-up sec- 
tion, where the property is apparently 
worth largely in excess cf the amo:mt 
of warrants issued. 

In general, the individual investor 
does not take to municip.l issues, per- 
haps wisely. The return on the good 
ones is not sufficient fur lis needs, and 
on the more doubtful ones he is not in 
a position to protect his interests 
should difficulties arise. Banks and in- 
surance companies are the large ixvest- 
ors in municipal issues, partly as a te- 
sult of legislative restrictions on other 
investments, partly as a result of close 
and semi-official interest ‘n local nuni- 
cipal affairs. The great bulk of muni- 
cipal bonds are strong stable invest- 
ments, well suited for the requirements 
and obligations of fiduciary institu- 
tions. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrceted to 


GUARANTEED STOCK’. 








( by W. RE. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
tment Securities, 6 Broad St.. New York. 
(Guarantecing company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked 
Albany & Susquchanna (DPD. & H.)..278 200 
\ gheny & West'n «B. R. LL & P.).130 140 
\t Charlott A. L. (So.R.R.).175 one 
Au Savannah \ # (Cen. 
o ‘ we. wahe weeded sce 109% 
k (XN. ¥ Central) ry 90 96 
Lowell (B. & M.) .. oeeae 
\lbany «N yr. Cen.). o2e0 
Providence (Old Colony) .296 
« 7th \\ R. R Co 
t is CF «sews rere | 
Brooklyn itv R. R. (Bk. H R. R 

ce _e ae .160 1¢ 
Camas & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R , 130 140 
Cataiwissa KR. R. (Phila. & Read.).. ‘ 
Catawissa KR. R. 2d pfd , eee —— 
ri & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.).205 215 
( Pk. N.AE. R.R. (Met. St. Ry 


Mareh 29, 1912.1 


Bid. Asked. 

Christopher & 1lvth St R. HK. Co 
> a. et rer eee eee ee - -130 140 
leveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.»..185 169 


‘ 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Bettermenrt.. 
Columbus & Xenia ..........- oo 0e00 = 
Commercial Union (Com’'l C. Co.)..100 116 
‘ ms «9 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


‘oncord & Montreal (B. & M.). 156 162 
‘oncord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 
‘onn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....139 
Yonn. River (B. & M.) ..ccccccseedt® 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.).190 1s 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (l. SS. & 

Me ChE aedbabas ete seer nse ree ey - 93 7 


East Fa. (Phila. & Reading)......125 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. 8S. R. C.).200 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor 


a eee ee 142 1 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.). .200 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....182 l 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S&S. & 

Bey. OP acs 6000 eenens aw tesekud nue 128 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union) 110 
Forty-second St & G st. R R. 
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Bid. 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 
SCO Beh adektuwdwebeiasea vanes nade 262 268 


& Stock 


Asked. 


Tet. Ca, €W. Didsocc 88S 120 


Grand 


River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..112 118 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W lPiose Oe 104 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 92 97 
jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 81 86 


et & Chicago (Chic. & Al.).....150 165 


Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 





BA BL) ccteseteseevisnwvssseecen 30 140 
} c., Ft. Scott & M pfd 

BO TP dotac e000 0-40 s40:080 7 80 

st. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.)105 30 


(Mich. SS. & N 


Shore Special 





uisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic 
1 & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 
fa) cocesecccccreseceseccvcsessne 65 75 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) .......... 80 87 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).170 174 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)..... 182 190 
NX. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 
Gi. IL. B. R.) ccccccccccccccscccs 110 120 
Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....350 352 
Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).118 23 
nth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 190 
rth Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)..... 163 167 


h Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 eee 
rth R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 92 
rthwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...110 112 
r. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,.N.H.&H.)..210 nas 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....188 191 


ZLAAALLAZ 


Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..205 220 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 70 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P.)..170 180 
Pitts). B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 65 


(Pa.R.R.)-165 169 
special 


Pitts. Ft. Wayne & 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne 








CPO. Ths Bh o0c0tnb 0060660560000 0 165 
Pitts McKeesport, MeW'port & Y. 

et OS SS 2 eee 127 132 
Providence & Worcester 

. Ge Bad  600eescscesenceniascese es 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. ° 195 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).126 130 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 ose 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 100 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..120 130 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).110 112 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 170 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 122 oe 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).140 143 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).238 242 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 
W en RK. RB. Ce. (B I. & W.)..-.388 170 





MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 







Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 83 Wall 
St., New York. 
Bid. Asked. 
ns Express 190 197 
A ican Brass ri 129 
ean Chiel ee-éa fex 228ex 
an Chicle Pid. .....ccees -.105 108 





ARE Six’s, 10-year deben- 
tures based on select New York 


b % 
O realty. $100, $500, $1000, 


BONDS | etc., Interest semi-annually. 








American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 
Assets, $24,134,240 Capital and Surplus, $2,076 587 
327 Fitth Avenue. New York 











Amcrican Products Com. 





“mierican XPPeBB wwe cesescsesevees 
American & Electric Com 

American as & Electric Pid...... 
Pn Ce SUNS prin ou odesoss den 






























Borden's Condensed Milk Com...... 124 126% 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd......108ex 110ex 
SOME scssndoconsgesevdave 80 +0 
Childs Restaurant Co. Gom. ........ 183 193 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. ........ 114 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 265 375 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com......... 158 163 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfid.......0. 92 5 
a es ee CO, on ceneceegneeesese 80 90 
DS. Ry Se ree 120 130 
Bo eer errr ee 7 11 
Hudson Companies Pfd. ........... 70 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. ........ 21 
International Nickel Com. .........2 296 
International Nickel Pfd. .......... 104 
International Silver Pfd. .......... 130ex 
en oS, ee SS FF roe 128 
ae DGGE COMA. vac cksewesencess 80 
Coane: TOO Tile 6.cas0n00enwesene 103 
Pacific Gas & Electric Com. ....... 70 
Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd. ........ 93 
Penne. Water & POWEF o-scccrcccve 65 
Phelps, Dodge & Co 215ex 
Pope Mfg. Com 40 
Pope Mfg. Pfd. 77 
POE TES. we succuestcenevsesiese s 
Royal Baking Powder Com. ....... 200 
Royal Baking Powder Pfd......... 1113 
Rubber Goods Mfg. PG. .....ccccee 107 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting. 121 
es ON SE n.d 50400-09005 6600055 129 
Singer Manufacturing 300 
Standard Coupler Com. 37 
Tees a Tees DOOR accectscceceee 102 
Thompson-Stz COM, cecccececes 125 35 
Thompson-s Com. (with ctf.).155 165 
Thompsor PU aovsaretaenes 105 112 
Tri-City ; Light Com..... 15 48 
rri-City Railway & Light Pfd...... 44 97 
U. 8. Expreme ..ccccccccesseccssece 94 99 
UO. &. Meter COG. sccccévcsccscsecens 10% 12% 
I B. Mater PES. .icccvcccwcesesses 42 45 
Union Typewriter Com. ........c00- 37 41 
Union Typewriter Ist Pfd. ........ 106 110 
Union Typewriter 2d Pid. ......... 105 108 
Viewininn TRAUWEY 2c cccseecveececss 17 20 
Wells Fargo Express ..ccccccsccces 144 147 
ee ree 11% 13 
Western PowWer COW, ccccccssvovecs 27 30 
Western Power Pia. ..vesvessesese 55 59 





BANKING IN ANCIENT BABYLON 


ECENT discoveries of the wonders of 
Babylonian civilization, re-enforced by 

the fruits of earlier explorations, 

slow that “Business is business” as a rule 

0! life is as old as history. 

\s far back as 2,000 years before Christ 

the Babylonians had made such progress in 
commercial aptitude that special laws had 


to he framed to deal with those gentlemen 
“tried shortcuts to wealth. The young 
1 with expectations realized in those 
a with less regard to the sacredness of 


the person and their right to live, borrowed, 
as his modern prototype not infrequently 
does today, from the professional money 
lender. 

The Babylonian merchant banked regu- 
larly and issued his brick “cheques” and 
bills of exchange, and the law stepped in, 
even as it does today, to preserve inviolate 
the rights of property. So keen were the 
business instincts of the people that even 
the priests were not above a deal in high 
finance.—The Accountant. 
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A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SAVINGS 
UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 


SAN FRANCISCO — 


BUILDING UP A 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


By C. F. Hamsher 


N 1862 the San Francisco Savings Union 
was founded in San Francisco. The 
incorporators included a nuuber of the 

original organizers of the Savings 2nd Loan 
Society, founded in 1857, and which was in 
turn the outgrowth of the San Francisco 


end so continued until the fall of 1910, 
when commercial and trust departments 
were added, as permitted by the Bank Act 
of California. 

In order to more closely identify the in- 
stitution as a bank, the name of the institu- 





SAVINGS UNION BANK 


Accumulating Fund Association organized 
in 1354. 

The Savings and Ivan Society for thirty 
years was lovated on Clay street and known 
as the Clay Street Bank, but moved io 
Sutter street in 1891. It was consolidated 
with the Savings Union in September, 1910, 

The San Francisco Savings Union was 
located on California street from the time 
of its organization in 1862 until January 1, 
1911, when it moved to its new location in 
the heart of the retail shopping district of 
San Francisco—Market street at Grant 
avenue and O'Farrell street. 

The Savings Union was essentially a sav- 
ings bank from the time of its organization, 


AND TRUST COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


tion was changed in May, 1910, from the 
San Francisco Savings Union to the Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco. Still more 
recently another change of name was neces- 
sary to make clear the trust company fea- 
ture, and in December, 1911, the name was 
again changed to Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company. 

After the disaster which visited San Fran- 
cisco in April, 1906, the directors of the 
Savings Union thought it wise to get away 
from California street and into the shop 
ping district. oe 

A site was purchased and the buildin: 
ready for occupancy January 1, 1911. 


* : ; = 
With a savings, a commercial and a tri 
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“The Burglar’s Stress” 


Mechanical engineers are wont to test the strength 
of materials against various strains that may be brought 
to bear upon them, such as wind and weight. 


“The burglar’s stress” is something that vault 
makers ought to consider more than they do, but they 
won't until bankers compel them to do so. 


The “vyeggman,” who so far has contented himself 
with a harvest garnered by safe-cracking, as soon as he 
learns that the ordinary bank vault is built the same way 
as a safe and can be opened as readily, with no more 
risk and infinitely greater profit. will make himself felt 
ir banking circles. 


The vault engineer’s problem and opportunity is to 
give the banker the greatest amount of protection for 
the least money. This cannot be done along the old 
lines of producing work. The salesman’s problem is to 
make the most money for his firm. This can be done by 
keeping to the old lines of construction and by selling 
work in the old-fashioned way where each salesman 
appears before a committee with his little bag of tricks 
consisting of fallacies, sophistries and oft-disproved 
arguments and a carefully planned neglect of changed 
conditions. 


Eliminate the salesman, his arguments, salary, com 
mission and expenses,—all of which are in line with his 
problem, employ your own engineer who will work for 
your interests only, save money and get the best results. 
Take up the matter of vault construction with this office, 
which places at your disposal more than 25 vears of 
successful experience in planning and constructing 


vaults for banks and the Government. 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


Bank Vault Engineer 


2 Rector St. New York City 








Armor Plate Vaults 


“The Modern Way” 





The Only Vault Construction 
providing real 


Protection Against All Methods 
Of Attack 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXKS AND 
VAULT KQUIPMENT 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1 GnoanwaY South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Our vault engineering’ corps 1s 
without equal and will give prompt 
attention to all inquiries. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


23-TON 


department, it was only natural that the 
institution should add as the requisite fa- 
cility to furnishing every possible banking 
service to its customers a safe deposit de- 
partment, 

The vaults were constructed by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, of Harveyized 
nickel-steel, face-hardened, armor plate. 

The plates were forged from nickel steel 
ingots weighing approximately 100,000 
pounds, each under a 14,000 ton pressure. 
Armor plate furnished to the United States 
and foreign governments is forged under 
this same press. 

Such vault plates, it is claimed, are abso- 
lute proof against attack by means of high 
explosives, gun fire or destruction by earth- 
quake, fire, mobs, ete. 

The twenty-two plates used in the vault 
construction dovetail together at the edges 
and sre then firmly wedged into position. 
The size of the vault is sixteen feet wide, 
twenty-one feet long and eight and one-half 
feet high. 

The vault plates are each three and one- 
half inches in thickness and surrounded by 
eight-n inches of concrete, reinforced with 
one ch square steel rods, laid six inches 
‘par! from centre to centre, both horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly, and faced with 
in inch and a half of marble. 

Th main and emergency doors of the 
Vvaul! are of solid steel, sixteen inches in 
thick »ess. The main door weighs approxi- 


DOOR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, SAVINGS UNION BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


mately twenty-three tons, and is locked with 
twenty-four four and one-half inch bolts. 

The vault contains five thousand and six- 
ty-three boxes, in fifteen sizes, from one and 
one-half inches high and five and one-half 
inches wide, to a box eighteen by nineteen 
inches. 

The vaults were opened for the rental of 
boxes in February, 1911, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there were twenty or more 
institutions in San Francisco in the same 
line of business, with a total of about sev- 
enty-five thousand boxes, about half of 
which are rented, the Savings Union suc- 
ceeded in renting its first thousand boxes 
within seven months. 

As to the “How” of this result! About 
six months before the vaults were ready to 
open, officers and employees (especially the 
tellers) began suggesting to customers the 
desirability of renting a safe deposit box 
in the same building in which they trans- 
acted their banking business. If the reply 
to this suggestion was at all favorable, the 
names were indexed, and when the vaults 
were opened invitations were sent to the list 
of names. 

The personnel of the force of the safe 
deposit department was selected with a view 
to their acquaintanceship and their experience 
in a similar line ef work. The superintend- 
ent of the department was a former chief 
of police—with a clean record; the assistant 
superintendent had a record of ten years 
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with two of the largest safe deposit depart- 
ments in California; the other members of 
the force had also had considerable previous 
experience. 

After the opening of the vaults, the tellers 
made it a point to inform their customers of 
the opening of the vaults and impress upon 
them their convenience, security and ac- 


commodations. 
Monthly prizes were offered by the presi- 
dent of the bank to the employee who should 


PORTION OF THE 


BANK 


INTERIOR VIEW SHIOWING A 


be instrumental in the renting of the largest 
number of boxes in one month. 

\ list of names of tenants of the nearby 
office buildings was compiled, to them was 
mailed a notice of the opening of the vaults; 
also later, a form letter, with name of ad- 
dressee filled in, and still later a series of 
blotters. 

Members of the safe deposit department 
occasionally took an afternoon out soliciting 
renters from among their friends. 

Borrowers of the bank, as well as patrons 
of all departments, were invited to rent a 
box if they did not have one elsewhere, and 
if they did have one elsewhere, they were 
invited to transfer their box to the Savings 
Union, and as an inducement the time to 
which they were paid in advance in other 
vaults was allowed, 


SAFE 
AND TRUST 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Small blotters of a size convenient to ip 
into a deposit book were convenient to cach 
teller’s hands and as entries were made in 
the book, the little blotter, with its mes- 
sage, was carried away. The copy on blot- 
ters was changed weekly. 

Placards eleven by fourteen inches, at- 
tractively printed in two colors, mounted 
behind glass in frames to match the wood- 
work, were placed at all wickets. The de- 
positor, while being waited upon, had time 
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to read the brief message. This copy was 
also changed weekly. 

A card was prepared (see A) bearing on 
the one side a cut of the streets in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bank, with the loca- 
tion of the bank prominently indicated. On 
the reverse side appeared a suggestion of 
what might properly be kept in safe deposit 
boxes by individuals, merchants and lodges. 

Form letters were mailed to nearby office 
renters, but with little results that one could 
trace. 

A series of blotters was prepared. The 
first showed a cut of a safe of the early part 
of the last century, built up of wood and 
covered over with sheet iron one-twenticth 
of an inch in thickness, bound with strap 
studded with nails having large 


iron and 
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heads to resemble bolts, the entire appear- 
ance of the safe being designed to denote 
impregnability; the second set of blotters 
bore a cut of the ordinary office safe, in 
which business men are too much accus- 
tomed to repose confidence for protection 
from fire, and a warning to the users of 
the third bore the cut of the 


such safes; 


DEPOSIT 
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massive twenty-three ton door of the safe 
deposit vault, with a message of its secu- 
rity, accessibility and convenience. 

But after all the different schemes that 
were tried, the anost productive was the 
personal solicitation, and banks are coming 
more and more to realize that this is the 
most effective advertising method. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING FIRE, NEW YORK, AND 
HOW THE FIRE PROOF SAFES CAME 
THROUGH 


By Dean Widner 


Aw New Yorkers are more or less 
familiar with the building formerly 

located at 120 Broadway, which had 
been the home of the Equitable Life Asso- 
ciation for the past generation, now com- 
pletely destroyed by the disastrous fire of 
January 9, last. This building for many 


years was one of the land marks of Lower 
Manhattan, which stood within the shadows 
of Trinity Spire, and was pointed out as 


\ ILERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE, SHOWING 


one of the sights to the visitor seeing New 
York for the first time. 

During the past thirty years some of the 
most prominent men in the country have 
had their offices in this building and _ its 
history was closely associated with such men 
as Henry B. Hyde, the founder of the 
Equitable Life Association; James Alex- 
ander, for -many years one of its well- 
known presidents; James Hazen Hyde, the 
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expatriate, now living in Paris; E. H. Har- 
riman, the “Railroad King,” who for many 
years retained his offices in this building; 
August Belmont, Paul Morton and others. 
Many prominent lawyers made it their place 
of business up to the time of the fire. 
Naturally, with the large number of 
offices which this building contained, there 
was considerable apprehension in the minds 
of the many tenants as to the outcome of 
the valuable records pertaining to their 
business, contained in fire proof safes. The 
fire an extraordinary one, in that the 
building, covering an entire city block, 
fronting on Broadway from Pine to Cedar 
streets, and extending through and_ facing 
on Nassau street, was totaily destroyed. In 
a measure this fire showed what might hap- 
pen in lower Manhattan some day, if the 
exact conditions prevail, and it is predicted 
by those who are competent to express an 
opinion. No less a man than’ Ex-Chief 
Crocker, New York Fire Department, has 
made the assertion that if Lower Manhat- 
tan was ever subjected to a conflagration 
such San Francisco and Baltimore ex- 
perienced, the would run over one 
billion dollars, and the insurance companies 
would not be able to pay twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. The conditions that would 
make this possible would be a big fire like 
the recent Equitable Building, in the heart 
of the financial district, fanned by a gale 


was 


as 


loss 


"ITABLE 
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BUILDING, NEW YORK 


The fire 


of forty or fifty miles per hour. 
department of New York is acknowledged 


to be the most efficient in the world, and 
yet Mr. Crocker admits the impossibility of 
coping with such conditions above the eighth 
floor. A further instance of what the fire 
insurance companies think of this situation is 
the high rate of insurance charged above the 
eighth floor. Had a gale of the proportions 
as mentioned above existed at the time of 
this fire, the loss would have been enormous, 
with Wall street a stone’s throw away. 

When one stops to think that magnificent 
buildings, constructed by the highest priced 
labor, with the best fire proof materials, 
representing a cost of millions go up in 
smoke and are utterly destroyed, it is im- 
possible for the serious inclined to consider 
the building of a fire proof safe a simple 
question. A safe that will withstand these 
conditions must necessarily be constructed 
along most careful and scientific lines. 

One well-known company, which has been 
making fire proof safes for the past seventy- 
five years, has established an enviable repu- 
tation and the Equitable Building fire was 
another demonstration of the quality of 
their well-known safes. 

The era of the “sky-secrapers” has cats d 
a revolution in safe construction, because of 
the intense heat generated and the gr 
distance are liable to fall. 
feature obtained by this company 


safes 


Is 
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heavy frames of angle steel, lap welded by 
hand and reinforced by heavy corner angles 
on all four corners. That which renders a 
safe fire proof is the moisture held in the 
intermolecular spaces of the fire proof com- 
position. When the safe gets hot this moist- 
ure is driven by the extreme heat into the 
interior of the safe in the form of steam, 
thus keeping the interior temperature of the 
safe below the poirit of ignition. This efli- 
ciency was proven in a marked degree by 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company in 
this fire, where they had twenty-three safes 
in the building and in every instance these 
safes preserved their contents to the intense 
relief of their owners. 

The highest type of modern fire-proof safe 
has a tongue and groove; this “locks” the 
doors into the door frame of the safe, thus 
keeping the steam in and the heat and 
smoke out, and greatly adds to the rigidity 
of the construction throughout. Many safes 
now in use to-day are antiquated and in 
a serious fire would fail to preserve their 
contents. At the time of their purchase, 
many years ago, no doubt they were the 
best that the makers knew how to produce 
at that period. Times change and many im- 
provements have been brought forth by this 
well-known company. 

The inside hinge is a relic of years gone 
by. If they are broken intentionally or by 
a fall, a space is left between the door and 
jamb. The old-fashioned lugs or knobs on 
the hinge side of a safe door, which fit into 
the socket on the hinge side of the safe, 
have but a fraction of an inch of holding 
length and being only cast can readily be 
broken off. The doors in safes of this con- 


struction, falling in a heated condition and 
striking heavy obstructions in the descent, 
have been known to break from their hinges 
and fall out of the safes completely—thus 
exposing contents to a total loss. 

In the modern safe, as made by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, this 
defect has been overcome by outside hinges 
of malleable iron, which, were it possible to 
break them off entirely, would not affect in 
a slightest degree the security of the door, 
because of their projecting and interlocking 
rear flanges over the back of the doors. 
Ball-bearing hinges are another splendid 
feature which distributes the weight of the 
door and prevents sagging and binding, and 
is further indicative of the progress of this 
company in the application of a well-known 
scientific principle. 

It is not generally realized by the public 
at large that Europe is far behind in the 
development of the fire proof safe, which, 
in most instances reminds one of a refriger- 
ator in appearance. ‘The outer shell of the 
best-known English safe is thin plate steel 
and the fit of the doors are bad indeed. As 
a result of the lack of development in this 
important product on the other side, many 
American corporations having branch offices 
in Europe, ship “Yankee Made” safes to 
those offices, on account of lack of faith in 
the “Home Grown Variety,” so to speak. 
The Herring-Hall-Marvin safe is well known 
in Hong Kong, Canton, Yokohama, Manila 
and most distant points on the Globe, and 
instead of “Made in Germany,” with which 
we have been so familiar in recent years in 
other lines, the sign “Made in U. S. A.,” 
can be read by the casual observer. 


THE WASTEFULNESS OF DUPLICATED EFFORT 
IN COMPUTING TIME AND INTEREST 


OR centuries the bookkeepers and ac- 
countants of the world have gone on 
wasting their time and energy in find- 

ing duplicate answers to original problems 
problems that were solved correctly years 
Profits disappear in this endless grind 
ot unnecessary repeated calculations. 

Problems once solved should not need to 
be solved again, 

Every recalculation of the same combina- 
tien of figures to arrive at the same end is 
wasted, duplicated effort. More and more 
it is being regarded as absolutely absurd 
for any business man to allow needless 
waste of time and energy in any depart- 
tient of his business. 

‘he day has come when time and inter- 

and its other items can he computed 

hanically with vast economies of brain 


ago, 


power, time and money by means of a mar- 
velous mechanical device, wholly unlike an 
adding machine or an adaptation of any 
adding or calculating machine idea, but a 
machine of highly specialized efficiency, un- 
approached for speed and accuracy in its 
field. Just as men are fitted for certain 
lines of work, and specialize along those 
lines, so it is working out to remarkable ad- 
vantage in installing labor-saving devices 
that will do a certain work well. 

There is no advantage in using a machine 
on work that it is not fitted for and only 
accomplishes in a roundabout way. The 
work connected with interest calculations 
is full of detail. The standard works on 
arithmetic devote about forty pages to in- 
terest. In attempting to build a machine 
that will take care of all the items that 
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come up in interest, there were many things 
to overcome, and this calculator, that takes 
care of all such work, must be classed as a 
wonderful machine. 

This new machine is known as_ the 
Meilicke Calculator and is manufactured in 
Chicago by the Meilicke Calculator Com- 
pany, located in the Peoples Gas Building. 

It is made up of four devices: a time com- 
puter, holiday detector, maturity finder and 
interest calculator. Each one of these de- 
could) be operated separately and 
would be an improvement over present 
methods, but in the machine the four de- 
vices are combined as one, and in’ any 
problem the operating of but one device reg- 


vices 
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of brain-tiring, thankless and unproductiv: 
detail. This machine is the culmination o{ 
combined mechanical ingenuity and exp« 
accounting knowledge. 

To comprehend the economy derived 
the use of the Calculator the reader should 
stop to consider that practically all interest 
calculations are made with time running to 
or from the current date. The Calculator 
is, therefore, set for the current date the 
first thing each morning as follows: The 
hand wheel is turned until the current date 
on either calendar wheel is opposite the date 
opening; then the brake button is pressed 
while the cylinder is turned until the black 
line (or blank day) appears in the interest 




















THE MEILICKE CALCULATOR 
Computes interest at any rate on any amount 
reckons time between any two dates, and de- 


tects whether or not maturity falls on a Sun- 





day, Saturday or 


isters answers to all the others, so that one 
turn of the hand wheel gives four distinct 
answers. In the ordinary computing ma- 
chine, a mental operation must be per- 
formed, the problem must be solved by the 
mind of the operator before the result can 
be obtained on the machine. 

The Meilicke Calculator gives the an- 
swers to an interest problem without a 
thought on the part of the operator. All 
that is necessary is to refer to the proper 
date from which interest is to be computed, 
revolve the wheel, and the results flash out 
quickly and absolutely accurate. 

In spite of the fact that this machine en- 
ables one man to accomplish the ordinary 
work of three it does not seek nor aim to 
displace skilled human endeavor, but to 
free the expert's mind from the shackling 
grind of picayune, and unnecessary detail 
thus increasing brain productiveness and 
mental activity. It puts accounting effi- 
ciency at a premium instead of a discount 
and this, through eliminating the drudgery 


holiday 


all in one operation, 


opening. ‘The same simple operation is re- 
peated on the other side, and the machine 
is then set for the day. This is accom- 
plished in two seconds’ time. The “Holiday 
Detector” is set only once a year. 

To figure interest from past date to cur- 
rent date, the left hand wheel is used; to 
figure interest from current date to future 
date, the right hand wheel is used. Given 
the number of day s, the cylinder is turned 
until that number appears in the time open- 
ings and instantly and automatically the 
maturity date appears on the right-hand 
calendar wheel; simultaneously the correct 
interest can be read and whether or not 
the maturity falls on a holiday is evident. 
Given the maturity date, one may turn that 
date up on the right-hand calendar whee! 
and read the number of days in the time 
openings; again the correct answer in in 
terest is shown and whether or not thi 
date falls on a holiday. Its operation 
the very extreme of simplicity. 

This Calculator does not compute one 











em at a time, as is usual, but gives tne 
operator all answers as to amount of in- 
esi, time between dates, date of maturity 

id whether a holiday, simultaneously with 

single turn of the hand wheel. It is this 
ability to jump from problem to answet 
direct without secondary calculations which 
commends the Meilicke Calculator to pro- 
eressive men. 

fhe machine calculates with equal preci- 
sion and facility, no matter whether it be 
for thirty days, ninety days or five years 
and ninety-seven days. ‘The calendars are 
perpetual and the holiday detectors are 
easily arranged to provide for any number 
or specification of holidays which may be 
peculiar to any particular business or lo- 
cality. Caleulations in foreign money are 
figured as easily as in American money. 
As no dollar signs are used, the machine 
serves for marks, francs, ete., as well as for 
dollars, 

In an every-day problem like the follow- 
ing: Note of $700 dated November 11, 1911, 
bearing interest at five and one-half per 
cent., required to find the accrued interest 
up to date, you get your answer in interest 
direct by one slight move of the hand. Your 
cue is to turn to date of note when the an- 
swer in interest will appear without even 
glancing at the result in days, which, of 
course, with any method is immaterial ex- 
cept as a means to an end, The answer in 
days, however, is there if wanted. 

In almost every interest problem there 
are at least two elements: First, time; and 
second, interest. By any other method than 
the Meilicke Calculator, the time must be 
computed as a separate and preliminary 
operation before the computation of interest 
can begin. The strong feature of the Cal- 
culator is that it not only reckons time, but 
actually eliminates the demand of time. This 
machine saves all of the time now spent by 
accountants in computing time. Figuring 
interest on notes on which partial payments 
appear is computed by dealing with the date 
of original note and date of each payment 
only and without even finding a new prin- 
cipal. 

There are about fifty-two Saturdays, 
fifiy-two Sundays and about sixteen holidays 
in a vear—a total of 120 days, or about 
one-third of the year, so that approximately 
one-third of the paper made out regardless 
ot holidays will fall on holidays and interest 

suld be figured for from one to three days 
hevond maturity date. It is safe to say 

{hat on this account about one-third of all 

ns run an average of two days for which 

metimes no interest is charged. The Cal- 

itor automatically finds the date of ma- 

ty and at the same time shows whether 

not that day falls on a holiday, Satur- 

. or Sunday. This in itself is a great 

ng of time as it wholly relieves the ac- 
intant’s mind of the holiday question. 

is true that machine thinking can never 

lace creative or constructive thinking, but 
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it is destined to supercede mental drudgery 
and repeated thinking. That which the 
brain does mechanically, a machine can do 
faster and better once the human brain 
has produced the machine. 

Human brains ought to be employed to 
better advantage than in doing the work of 
machines. 

It must be considered that money invested 
in a machine that will do a man’s work is 
not thrown away. The purchaser has some- 
thing for his money, while salary paid to 
the clerk for work that a machine can do is 
thrown away. 














REDUCED SECTIONAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
MEILICKE CALCULATOR, WITH GUIDE SCALE 
CUT AWAY TO SHOW CYLINDRICAL INTEREST 
CHART, HOLIDAY DETECTOR AND CALENDAR 


WITEEL. 


Problem:—Note dated Feb. 23d, due March 
10th, $9,000 at 6%. The operation consists of 
turning up the one date, March 10th. The 
reading gives us the answer in days as 15, the 
interest as $22.50, and shows us that the ma- 
turity date does not fall on a holiday, 


The Calculator is not a product of haste. 
It has long since evolved from its experi- 
mental stage and is to-day completed and 
perfected machine. The idea of such a ma- 
chine was conceived and the mechanism de- 
veloped by men who were engaged in the 
calculation of interest and, therefore, re- 
alized the urgent need of such a device. It 
has been developed, therefore, by men who 
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are familiar with all angles of interest com- 
putation and who understand the practical 
requirements of a machine designed to cover 
this field. 

Seven years of research, study and me- 
chanical development preceded the intro- 
duction of this machine to the market, dur- 
ing which time every possible contingency 
was anticipated and every working problem 
brought to a practical solution. Then fol- 
lowed tests in actual finished models 
were placed with banks, real estate offices, 
insurance companies, and in various insti- 
tutions where the utility and practicability 
of the machine could be put to the severest 
In this manner the absolute business 
economy of the machine was fully demon- 
strated before any announcement was made. 


use, 


tests. 
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The Calculator is the invention of C. 
Meilicke, a practical banker, and a man w 
has spent seven years in the perfection «f 
the device. Mr. Meilicke is a son of ¢ 
Senator E. J. Meilicke of Windom, Minzn., 
where the inventor of the device was born 
and where he spent his boyhood days. 

Mr. Meilicke later entered the Securiiy 
State Bank of Minnesota Lake, where he 
served as assistant cashier, later being ap- 
pointed cashier of the First National Bank 
of Fulda, Minn. He is also a member of 
the firm of E. J. Meilicke & Sons, dealers 
in lumber, coal and machinery, with main 
offices at Dundurn, Sask., and branch offices 
in six other Canadian towns. In 1907 Mr. 
Meilicke was elected mayor of the town of 
Hanley by acclamation. 
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BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE, LIMITED 


HIS week, says the London “Statist” 

of February 17, has witnessed the es- 

tablishment and opening of a new bank 
in London, the institution being the British 
Bank of Commerce, Limited, which has 
taken temporary premises at 41 and 43 
Bishopsgate. The bank is established in co- 
operation with leading banking institutions 
in’ England, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
tussia and France, the principal object 
being to facilitate commercial intercourse 
between the Northern countries of Europe 
and Great Britain. In view of the connec- 
tions secured, the bank is at once in a posi- 
tion to undertake every description ¢f bank- 
ing business. The authorized capital has 
been fixed at £2,000,000, while the amount 
subseribed is £1,100,000, The shares, which 
are of £10 each, have been subscribed for at 
£15 per share, of which there will be paid 
not later than April 1 next, twenty-five per 
cent. 


The remainder of the capital—that is, 
£825,000—and the premium, £275,000, can 
be called up later at the discretion of the 
board. The chairman of the bank is Earl 
Grey, and there is associated with him a 
very strong board of directors, as may be 
seen from the following list: The Right Hon- 
orable Earl Grey, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., G. 
Cc. V. O., chairman; H. Bendixson, of 
Messrs. H. Bendixson & Co., London; J. V. 
Faber, Consul General of Denmark, London; 
Councillor of State E. Gliickstadt, managing 
director of Den Danske Landmandsbank, 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank, Copenhagen; Ar- 
thur M. Grenfell, director of Messrs. Chap- 
lin, Milne, Grenfell & Co., bankers, London; 
J. Jérgensen, chairman of the Norwegian 
Chamber of Commerce, London; N. Kielland- 
Torkildsen, managing director of Central- 
banken for Norge, Christiana; K. F. Knud- 
sen, of Messrs. H. Clarkson & Co., London; 
Chamberlain T. Lowenadler, chairman of 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 














KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


——— BANKERS ——— 


NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE 


Dealers in High Grade Bonds 


issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Checks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers 
Gommercial Credits 
interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Check 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 





























ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr’s Bank (Limited), London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 








Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 | $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with hail-yearty coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either In cash, gold or siiver 
annum. bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds. 


E. C. CREEL, President 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-Presideat 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. M. ROBLES, Casbler 



































Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 825,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


ye onmnan Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico,and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 





AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 























BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE 1. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS IL. PARRAGA, Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


me i eA 
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th. Swedish Chamber of Commerce, London; 
J. Madsen-Mygdal, managing director of the 
East Asiatic Company, Lim., London; Kk. A. 
Wallenberg, chairman of the Board of 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm. Gen- 
yal manager, A. D. Rutheroord; sub-man- 
ager, A. Kiaer. 

\. D. Rutherford, the general manager, 
has had thirty-eight years of banking expe- 
rience and has of late years occupied the im- 
portant position of city manager in the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank. He has taken 
with him a_ staff of men who have also 
gained banking experience in the same in- 
stitution. It will be seen that the new bank 
is one of considerable importance, and_ its 
future should be successful. 


NEW SWEDISH BANK 


LARGE new bank has just been formed 
A in Stockholm, at the instance of a num- 
ber of Swedish provincial banks, for the 
purpose of representing these banks in all 
questions of mutual interest, and as serving 
as branch office for those banks which have 
not already an office in Stockholm. The 
capital is 5,000,000 kr., which is subscribed 
by the banks in question—at present twelve, 
in different parts of the country, but more 
hanks are likely to join. M. Carl Swartz, 
formerly Minister of Finance, will be the 
chairman, the board otherwise consisting 
principally of representatives for the differ- 
ent banks. In addition to the business for 
which it has principally been started, the 
new bank will no doubt devote part of its 
labors to larger financial transactions, the 
contracting of loans, ete. The capital, which 
is paid up at the exchange of 150 per cent., 
has purposely been put at such a low figure, 
as the banks behind it have a capital in the 
aggregate of some 170,000,000 kr. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN 
BANK 


ERY wisely, says the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine,” the board of the London 

and South Western Bank have chosen a 
period when profits were exceptionally good 
to increase their capital. For some time 
past the business of this bank has been 
steadily increasing, so that whilst the de- 
posits at the time the capital was last in- 
creased stood at about £12,000,000, they 
have now risen to about eighteen millions. 
Such a condition of things leads the prudent 
banker to consider that a larger amount of 
share capital should be put into the under- 
takivg in order to adjust the various inter- 
ests concerned. Accordingly, the board pro- 
poss to issue 50,000 new shares of £10 
each, upon which £4 will be called up. This 
mes:s an increase of £200,000 in the nom- 
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Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


. - . -$5,000,000 
... 2,000,000 
1,000,000 


SALVADOR 
Central America 


Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital . 
Paid-up Capital 


Head Office—SAN 
of Salvador, 


Republic 


Agencies at all principal towns in 

the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 

portant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Special attention given to COLLEC- 
TIONS — moderate commission 


G. Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 











inal capital. As the shares are issued at the 
price of £12 per share, with £4 paid up, it 
will mean that the premiums will amunt to 
£400,000, and if the whole of this sum is 
placed to reserve it will raise that fund to 
£1,400,000, as against a paid-up capital of 
£1,200,000. At the same time the board 
have taken the opportunity to split the ex- 
isting shares, which were of £50 nominal, 
with £20 paid, into shares of £10, with £4 
paid, so that they will be identical with the 
new issue. In this way the investors will 
have a share which is not so heavy, and the 
market will have a security which is more 
easily realized than the old shares. 


INCREASE OF BANKING OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


XN shown by the London “Bankers’ Maga- 
zine’s” review of banking in Great 
Britain, the number of branch banks in 
the United Kingdom showed an increase of 
241 in 1911 compared with 1910. From 1906 
to 1911 the increase was 956. 
Comparing the increase in the United 
Kingdom with the increase in the number of 
banks, it is said: 
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Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 
Foreign Companies Protocolized 


Real Estate Properties Managed 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 


Concessions Obtained 
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increased in the United 
States much more rapidly than in the 
United Kingdom. In 1882 there was in the 
United States one bank for every 7,190 in- 
habitants; in 1905 one to every 4,182. in- 
habitants; in 1908, one to every 3,500 in- 
habitants; in 1910, one to every 3,983 inhabi- 
tants. The number of banks in 1910 was 
23,095. This large number is influenced 
greatly by the law of the United States, 
which practically restrains every bank from 
having more than one office, as it must not 
carry on business in more than one town. 
In the United Kingdom the proportion at 
the present time is one banking office to 
5.301 inhabitants, the number of the banks 
themselves being very little above ninety.” 


“Banks have 


PROHIBITION ON MONEY-LEND- 
ERS BEING REGISTERED AS 
BANKERS 


B Y an act of the British Parliament (De- 
cember 16, 1911), it is provided that: 

(1) No person shall be registered 
as a money-lender under any name including 
the word “bank,” or under any name imply- 
ing that he carries on banking business; 
and, where any money-lender is registered 
under any such name, the name shall be re- 


moved from the register and a notification 
to that effect sent to the money-lender. 

(2) If a money-lender, in the course of 
carrying on the money-lending business, is- 
sues or publishes, or causes to be issued or 
published, any circular, notice, advertise- 
ment, letter, account or statement of any 
kind containing expressions which might 
reasonably be held to imply that he carries 
on banking business, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to the like penalties as 
if he had failed to comply with section two 
of the Money-lenders Act, 1900. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK 


OMMENTING on this topie the Aus- 
tralasian “Insurance and Banking Rec- 
ord” of Melbourne and Sydney says 

that as was to be anticipated, the Com- 
monwealth has passed through the House ot 
Representatives and the Senate without an) 
alteration of importance. At one time 
appeared likely that the government wo 
abandon the part relating to the savil 
banks, in the face of the strong opposit 
that has been raised by the State gove: 
ments, three of which are of a Labor « 
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REAL ESTATE | 
This department buys and 
part of the Republio—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold | 
and constructed. Rane hes 
subdivided into smaller ones. 
Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 


1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THH 


Ga, Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
selis all kindsof landinevery | work, makes surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguere, Manager. 
—_—_—___—— CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED - 
Comeuaia Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S.A. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


con- 


Xavier Ioaza y Landa, Mgr. 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








plexion, But the determination to wrest the 
control of the savings of the people from 
the States prevailed, and it now remains for 
the State governments to contest the con- 
stitutionality of the measure on the ground 
that the Commonwealth does not possess the 
power to carry on any business. It is true 
that the Prime Minister has disclaimed any 
intention to injure the State savings banks, 
but the disclaimer may be disregarded as a 
piece of bluff. The subject of the Com- 
monwealth bank bill and the savings banks 
is, however, treated rather fully in a sepa- 
discussion on the bill left 
much to be desired. It has been plain that 
extremely few members of Parliament on 
either side are qualified to deal with the 
subject of banking. The reading up of 
MacLeod’s works and other treatises is a 
poor substitute for practical knowledge. 
Some members of the opposition have ex- 
pressed their approval of the establishment 
of a Commonwealth bank simply because 
they think it necessary to the full equipment 
of a nation, the truth being that the less a 
government has to do with banking the bet- 
ter for the country. As to the members of 
the Ministerial party, they have mostly been 
dumb, excepting to interrupt and jeer at 


rate article. The 


speakers on the opposition side. ‘Their line 
of action was prescribed by the caucus, 
which assumes to be superior to Parliament. 
As to the operations of the projected bank 
it is imposisble to foretell anything definite, 
especially as it is not to be under the con- 
trol of a board of directors. There is to be a 
governor, the governor is to be under the 
control of the treasurer, and the treasurer 
under a labor régime is to be under the con- 
trol of the caucus, which will practically 
discharge the functions of a board. Could 
the bank be run on ordinary mercantile 
lines there would be no occasion for appre- 
hension. It would simply be a new compe- 
titor with limited resources. But although 
the future is clouded by the possibility of 
reckless control of the bank by further 
coercive legislation against the existing 
banks, it should not be regarded with ap- 
prehension. There is no clear reason why 
shareholders should be anxious to part with 
their holdings as they have been doing late- 
ly. A Commonwealth bank cannot safely 
offer more for deposits and charge less for 
loans than the existing banks, and it will 
certainly not obtain the large accounts 
which yield most of the banking profits. 
The principal trouble is, however, that the 
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ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


Banco de Nuevo Leon 


Ne Lies 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 


Reserves, $823,875.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 

P LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handela Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit L 
HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale 
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experiments in financial matters made by the 
labor caucus will take some time to mate- 
rialize in disappointment, and that in the 
meanwhile a certain amount of mischief may 
unnecessarily result. 


t 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


OR the following information credit is 
due the “Australasian Banking and In- 
surance Record”: 

New South Wales.—The government sav- 
ings bank of New South Wales is wholly 
guaranteed by the State. The government 
may guaarantee to the extent of £50,000 
loans raised by the savings bank of New 
South Wales to meet demands of deposi- 
tors. 

Victoria.—Savings bank deposits are guar- 
anteed by the State. 

Queensland.—Savings bank deposits are 
guaranteed by the State. 

South Australia.—Savings bank deposits 
are not guaranteed by the State. 

Western Australia.—Savings bank depos- 
its are guaranteed by the State. 

Tasmania.—The State guarantees deposits 
in government savings bank only. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


HE “Insurance and Banking Record” 
gives some interesting statistics of the 
savings banks of Australia. These in- 
stitutions have invested £42,038,066 in State 
government securities, £2,880,537 in munici- 
pal securities, £5,277,926 in mortgages, 
£8,813,873 in banking deposits, £501,161 in 
premises, and hold £897,267 in cash, besides 
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£513,676 accrued interest due to them. T! 
makes their total £ 60,952,506, 
which practically seventy per cent. is 
government securities. Altogether these s 
ings banks have 1,917 offices, of which 1 
are their own, and 1,767 are located at t 
post offices. 


assets 


AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUES 
Papen hed the safeguards originally im- 


posed on the Australian Commonwealth 

note issues are being broken down, ac- 
cording to the Melbourne correspondent of 
the London “Economist.” It is stated that 
the proposal made by the Prime Minister to 
weaken the gold reserve held against the note 
issue excited much opposition, but even- 
tually the bill was passed on the personal 
assurance that until the next general elec- 
tion the reserve should not be less than forty 
per cent. [t was asked very pertinently, 
why, then, the need of a measure providing 
that in future only twenty-five per cent. may 
be held in gold? The banks made a strong 
representation to the government in the 
matter, pointing out that if the reserve 
should be reduced to the proposed propor- 
tion and the banks for any reason found it 
necessary to materially reduce their holdings 
of Commonwealth notes, the reduced gold re- 
serve might not suffice. They reminded the 
government that they had freely given their 
assistance to the emission of the government 
note issue. The banks were possibly too 
willing to aid the issue, but it is clear that 
they did so on the understanding that the 
gold reserve would not be tampered with. 
The incident has made it clear that honor- 
able understandings with the Fisher minis- 
try are discountable. The temptation to 
utilize the gold received for the note issue 
to the fullest possible extent is too great. 
The issue is now about £10,000,000, of which 
about £4,000,000 is in actual circulation and 
about £6,000,000 is held as till money by 
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Capital, $500,000.00 





GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
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Surplus, $100,000.00 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
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MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $320,315.04 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 





don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale 





Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—Nationa] Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, ~~ 4 Cees ee Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon- 
amburg, Hamburg, Germany. 








the banks. And the government is putting 
the banks’ till money to the foregoing extent 
out at interest for its own purposes. 


COLONIAL 


THE BANK OF THE PHILIPPINES 


HE new charter of the Banco-Espanol 
Filipino, changing the name to the 
Bank of the Philippines, has been ap- 
proved by fhe Legislature. At a meeting 
of the stockholders held recently it was de- 
cided to increase the capital stock by 
P. 1,500,000, bringing it up to P. 4,500,000. 
The sale of this stock was authorized at 
P. 275, a premium of P. 75 a share, ap- 
proximately the market value of the old 
stock. 
Under the new charter the bank is author- 
ized to act as a trust company, etc. 


ILOILO BRANCH FOR CHARTERED 
BANK 


HE Chartered Bank of India, Austra- 
lia and China will inaugurate a branch 
in Iloilo, January, 1912. 


LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINE FINANCES 
F ‘(OM the “Review of the River Plate,” 
the following information is obtained 
regarding the finances of Argentina: 
' distribution of the paper money and 
tt ock of gold in the country, on October 


31, 1911, was estimated as follows: Paper 
money in the banks, $354,080,801; held by 
the public, $375,590,233; total, $729,671,034. 
Gold in the Caja, $192,017,229; in the banks, 
$53,452,192; total, $245,469,421. 

On January 1, 1911, the Uruguayan public 
debt stood at $134,228,876.53. During the 
year $260,972.15 was issued and $2,630,101.11 
amortized. The amount of the debt on De- 
cember 31, 1911, was therefore $131,859,- 
747.57. 

On October 31, 1911, the paper money in 
circulation amounted to $729,671,034, equiva- 
lent to $321,055,254.96 gold. The stock of 
gold held by the Caja de Conversién was 
#192,017,229, and the conversion fund in the 
Banco de la Nacion was $30,000,000; making 
a total gold revenue of $222,017,229, equiva- 
lent to 69.152 per cent. of the paper issue. 

The consolidated debt of the nation, at 
the commencement of 1902 amounted to 
1,00814, million dollars paper, at the end of 
1911 it amounts to 1,192 million, including 
the last loan. The increase in ten years has 
been 184 million dollars. The total issues 
in the ten years were 5711/4, millions, and the 
amortizations, 387 millions. The external 
debt in 1902 was $381,082,761 gold, and in 
1911, $303,974,789, so that it has decreased 
by seventy-seven million dollars. The inter- 
nal gold debt in 1902 amounted to $17,403,- 
400, and in 1911 to $161,378,600. In 1907, 
fifty-two millions were issued; in 1909, fifty 
millions, and in 1911, the last loan floated in 
Europe (as an internal loan), seventy mil- 
lions. The internal paper debt in 1902 was 
$84,474,590, and in 1911, $134,700,700. The 
amortizations in the ten years were $109,- 
258,833, and the new issues, $154,347,920. 

The total national expenditure for 1911 is 
estimated at $402,300,000 paper and the 
revenue at 3313,000,000 paper. During the 
past ten years the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure of the nation has amount- 
ed to 2.852 million dollars paper. During 
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revenue amounted to 
2.337 million dollars. ‘The difference of 515 
million dollars has been covered by loans. 
This deficit is slightly lower than the amount 
spent on public works during the same pe- 


the same period the 
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riod, which has amounted to 526 million do! 
lars. The expenditure under this headi: 
during the past three vears has been: 190: 
$95,000,000; 1910, $93,500,000, and 1911, SS8s, 
000,000. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


GLIMPSES OF SALT LAKE CITY WHERE THE DELEGATES WILL 
ASSEMBLE AUGUST 21, 22 AND 23 


ALT LAKE CILY is known around the 
world. Historically, it is a place of 
great interest, not only because it has 

witnessed the vigorous growth of one of 
the most peculiar religions known, from a 
mere handful of adherents sixty years ago 
to more than half a million believers; but 
because _ it nursed into life in the 
wilderness of the far west, a thousand 
miles beyond the then farthest outpost of 
civilization. It was intended by its founa- 
ers to be a community and not a city, and 
was laid out with broad streets, and in 
blocks large enough for farms. 
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But what was proposed was not realized— 
irresistibly a city grew upon the com- 
munity site—a city as beautiful and _pros- 
perous as any in the land. Its situation, 
not far distant from the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, in an elbow of the moun- 
tains, with great peaks towering over it on 
the north and east, and a valley, rioting in 
foliage and plenty, stretching away for 
many miles to the south and west, is the 
most perfect a city ever had. 

As a business place there is nothing to 
compare with it in any direction fer six 
hundred miles. It is the beating business 
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EXCHANGE PLACE, SALT LAKE CITY'S “WALL STREET,” SHOWING, LEFT TO RIGHT, COM- 


MERCIAL CLUB, NEWHOUSE BLDG., 
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MAIN STREET LOOKING 


THE STREETS ARE 


heart of an empire; a great railroad center, 
with that greatness but half achieved; the 
largest smelting center by far in the woriu, 
and the middle of a productive and rapidly 
developing area that takes in the best part 
of the mining lands of the United States. 





CITY AND COUNTY 


COST A 


BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY}; 
MILLION AND WORTIL IT 


Whatever otner cities have, Salt Lake has 
In some degree, and Salt Lake has many 
things possessed by no other place in the 
world, 

he Great Salt Lake, with its marvellous 


b ‘hing, is one of these, and the famous 
Temple of the Mormons—forty years in 


belding—is another. This structure and the 
qi-er round-roofed Tabernacle by its side, 
a: far famed attractions. Then there are 
t broad, brook-lined streets with their 





NORTH, SALT LAKE CITY 


132 FEET WIDE 


trimmings of trees, the palatial homes of 
Utah’s many millionaires, and the quaint old 
“dobies” and other styles of architecture 
that still remain as reminders of the times 
when the wastes of desert were still to be 
redeemed, and when to live in Salt Lake 
was to toil and suffer and almost starve. 
These are among the sights that make Salt 
Lake City the most unique and interesting 
place to visit in all the West. There are many 
millions being spent in and around Salt 
Lake at the present time, and the city, al- 
réady with a population of nearly 100,000, 
is expanding at the rate of 10,000 per an- 
num. 





PHOTO BY JOHNSON, SALT LAKE CITY 


TRAINS RUN ENTIRELY ACROSS THE GREAT SALT 


LAKE 
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How. Curas. R. Marey 

MAYOR OF BOUNTIFUL, UTAH. 
BOUNTIFUL STATE BANK. 

MATTERS. DELEGATE FROM 

To I9LL CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER. 
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PRESIDENT SALT 
GATE TO 1910 
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COMMITTEI 
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COUNCTI ENDORSED BY SALT LAKI 
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ACTIVE IN A. I. B. 
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It will grow amazingly during the next 
few years; but it will not outgrow it 
beauty nor ever cease to be an inviting spot 
to those who range for pleasure or busi- 
ness, between the two oceans. 

The Great Salt Lake is about seven times 
larger than the “Dead Sea” of Palestine; 
and carries about the same per cent. of 
salt. This per cent. is from nineteen to 
twenty-two, according to the season of the 


year, and calculations fix the total of the 
salt in the lake at four hundred million 
tons. 


The waters are sluggish and green-hued. 
They are very buoyant and so clear that 





S. G. SaviLie 


RECEIVING TELLER MCCORNICK & CO. PRESIDENT 
SALT LAKE CHAPTER 1911, DELEGATE To 1911 
CONVENTION A, I. B., ROCHESTER. 


the eve can penetrate them to great depths. 
Gulls innumerable, whose breeding place is 
one of the eight islands in the lake, fre- 
quent the waters, in which nothing lives 
except a small shrimp. 

Old-timers have observed that this strange 
body of water rises and falls in cycles of ap- 
proximately seven years, attaining in modern 
times about the same maximum and mini- 
mum depths. At present it is rising anc 
has been doing so for more than two year 

One of the largest bathing pavilions in t 
world—Saltair—is just eleven miles dista: 
from Salt Lake City. A bath in the lak 
is an experience never to be forgotten 1 
bather has beneath his feet sand 
velvet, and may float upon the sur 
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waves without the slightest effort; indeed, 
he could not sink if he should try. 

All of these rare things in Utah are at- 
tractions, and as such they are offered to 
all who will accept the hearty invitation of 
Salt Lake Chapter, A. I. B., to come and 
make the 1912 convention of the Institute 
the biggest in its history. 

Speaking of the coming convention, the 
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and nothing will be left undone to make the 
visitors feel happy and at home. 

“A committee from the Commercial Club 
will act with local, chapter committees—and 
this insures the occasion a success from 
every standpoint. A genuine hearty West- 
ern weltome awaits those who come. 

“Salt Lake Chapter was organized in 1903, 
the first president being W. H. Shearman— 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


“Phoney Greenback,” a comic paper pub- 
lished by the Salt Lake fellows, says: 

“Salt Lake Chapter is proud of the fact 
that we are to play host to the 500 dele- 
gates, their wives and friends at the na- 
tional convention this year. 

“The proceeds from the minstrel show 
given on Lincoln’s birthday and the pro- 
ceeds from advertisements in the ‘Phoney 
Greenback’ go into an entertainment fund. 
\ tentative program has already been out- 
lined, and from all indications there will be 
a week of instruction mixed with socia- 
hility before unequalled in our history. 
Speakers of national fame will be with us— 


OF THE LUCIN CUT-OFF—THE RAILROAD THAT GOES TO SEA 


followed successively by Chas. H. Wells, R. 
T. Badger, Joseph Patrick, Q. B. Kelly, S. 
G. Saville, R. G. Cannon, and R. C. Barnes.” 

The present officers are: President, R. C. 
Barnes, Deseret National Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Fred L. Rich, Utah National Bank; 
secretary, G. O. Goodwin, Continental Na- 
tional Bank; corresponding secretary, T. W. 
Ball, McCornick & Co.; treasurer, Jos. E. 
Kjar, Utah Com. & Sav. Bank; executive 
committee, 1912, E. L. Parker, State Bank 
of Utah; executive committee, 1913, Jas. 
Boud, Utah Com. & Sav. Bank; executive 
committee, 1914, A. C. Strong, Utah Na- 
tional Bank. 


SEES PROFIT IN POSTAL SAVING 


fX}OSTMASTER GENERAL HITCH- 
i COCK predicts that before the end 
of the current fiscal year the postal 
ings deposits will exceed $50,000,000, and 

t the system not only would be self- 
taining but a source of profit to the 
vernment. Already the deposits are more 

n $15,000,000. This amount is distributed 
ong 4,000 national and State banks, 
ere it is protected by bonds deposited 


with the treasurer of the United States. On 
January 1 the postal savings bonds issued 
in lieu of deposits amounted to $416,920. 

Of the four independent offices that 
opened for business on August 1 last, 
Chicago on November 30 last led with de- 
posits of $577,842, New York was second 
with $411,769, Boston third with $163,464 
and St. Louis fourth with $119,606. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 

















HOW AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES ARE BEING 
POPULARIZED 


By Edwin Bird Wilson, Manager Advertising Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York 


AN the request of Tue Bankers Maca- sociation was not issued until April, 1909, 
zine, the writer cheerfully undertakes and that during the first year of the sys- 
to dictate briefly a story of how the — tem’s history comparatively few banks were 
American Bankers Association Travelers’ issuing the cheques, it will readily be seen 
Cheques are being made popular, because that something more than the general in- 
he believes that every banker in the country — terest of bankers in the subject must ac- 
should know exactly what is being done to count for the very rapid increase in the use 
create a demand for the cheques at the of “A. B. A.” Cheques. That something is 
banks issuing them. ADVERTISING, done nationally by the trustee 
When it is considered that the first trav- of the system, Bankers Trust Company, 
elers’ cheque of the American Bankers As- New York City, and locally by issuing 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


SOCIATION 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


N every country of the civilized world, 

‘“‘A.B.A.”’ Cheques are accepted by hotels, 
railways, steamship lines and the best shops 
generally. Issued in any amount desired, in 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. As safe and handy 
as your own check book is at home. Useless 
till signed, and your signature identifies you. 
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FOR LOCAL NEWSPAPFR ADVERTISING. ( MORTISE IN CUT FOR NAME OF BANK) 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


AILWAYS and steamship 
lines, hotels and the best 
shops generally, all over the 
world, know “A.B.A.’’ Cheques 
and are glad to accept them from 
tourists. We issue them in tens, 
twenties, fifties and one hundreds, 
and bind them in a book in any 
amount suited to your needs. 
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ARTISTIC 


The increase of forty-two per cent. 
as compared 
attributed 
but 
pub- 
Oy 


1911, cannot be 
ordinary normal growth, 
accounted for by the wide 

itv given to the advantages of “A. B. 


January, 


heques. 


\dvertising in general magazines of na- 


onal circulation forms the most important 


rt of the plan. This follows naturally 
facts that the advertising must be 
for which maga- 
es afford the best opportunities, and must 
widespread, because the issuing banks 
located in all varts of the country. The 
nber of general magazines used has been 
dually increased, until at the present 
e about forty are carrying full-page, 
f-page and quarter-page advertisements 


A.” Cheques. Thus the good 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 





When traveling abroad or 
at home, carry “A. B. A.”’ 
Cheques. Cash them any- 
where. Hotel people, rail- 
ways and steamship lines all 
over the world, know they 
are good, and your signature 
identifies you. Most of the 
principal shops accept them. 
Call or write us for booklet 
and full information. 
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ADS 


seed is being sown in the minds of millions 
of the more intelligent people of America. 
The aggregate circulation per issue of the 
magazines used is between 14,000,000 and 
15,000,000 copies. 

The magazine factor alone would be suffi- 
cient in time to create a very great demand 
for the cheques, and it is not surprising 
that issuing banks frequently write to the 
Bankers Trust Company stating that they 
are having a steadily increasing call for the 
cheques. 

Commencing in 1909 with most conserva- 
tive and general statements in our advertise- 
ments, we have gradually become more 
positive and specific in our claims for the 
cheques, as experience has justified the 
making of such claims. During the first 
vear there were occasional instances of dif- 
ficulty in negotiating the cheques in remote 
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and untraveled quarters of the globe. To- 
day such difficulty has been eliminated and 
we are justified in claiming universal avail- 
ability for the “A. B. A.” Cheques. 
Moreover, as the use and prestige of the 
“A. B. A.” Cheque have increased, excep- 
tional recognition has been obtained for it, 
for example, acceptance by the United 
States Government for payment of customs 
duties. The “A. B. A.” Cheque is the only 
travelers’ cheque which meets the require- 
ments of the law for this purpose, and we 
are frankly presenting this advantage to the 
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public through our magazine  advertise- 
ments, 
The Williams J. Burns National Detect- 


ive Agency, Inc., which is employed by the 
American Bankers Association to protect its 
members, is also specially employed to pro- 
tect the “A. B. A.” Cheques against the op- 
erations of forgers, counterfeiters and other 
crooks, ‘This very important fact is being 
called to the attention of the traveling pub- 
lic through our magazine announcements. 

From the beginning it has been the policy 
of the Trustee to direct business toward 
the issuing banks, and it continues to make 
a prominent feature of every advertisement 
for “A. B. A.” Cheques, the suggestion, 
“Buy them from your own Banker.” — In 
this way the Trustee is sending business 
directly to the banks which issue the 
cheques. 

Hanpuinc Inquiries. 

When inquiries come directly to the Bank- 

ers Trust Company, they are answered by a 
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form letter briefly calling attention to th: 
cardinal advantages of the “A. B. A, 
Cheques, and enclosing a descriptive book- 
let and information as to where the cheques 
may be obtained in the community fron 
which the inquiry came. Many thousands 
of such letters have been sent out by the 
Bankers Trust Company’s Advertising De- 
partment, resulting in great numbers of 
sales of cheques by banks in all parts of the 
country. In checking up advices of sales 
against our inquiry list, we frequently find 
that the persons whose inquiries we have 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


— 


Issued by 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


SLIDE 


answered soon became purchasers of the 
cheques at their local banks. 

Our campaign is too thorough-going to 
depend entirely upon one kind of advertis- 
ing medium, and the magazines have there- 
fore been supplemented by other methods. 
Not least among these has been the supply- 
ing of newspaper cuts and other advertising 
accessories to the issuing banks. It was 
found almost at the outset that many is- 
suing banks wish to push the sale of “A. B. 
A.” Cheques, because of a loyal interest in 
the association’s work, as well as a desire 
to build up a_ profitable business. Many 
banks not having their own advertising de- 
partments or not being in a position con- 
veniently to prepare suitable advertisements 
for the cheques, welcomed our offer to sup- 
ply them with attractive electrotypes. Sev- 
eral designs were prepared, and it has been 
found necessary to increase the number of 
designs in order to accommodate the wide- 
spread demand for them. At the present 
time we have about 100 designs. Every ad- 
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vertisement is complete in itself, with the 
exception of the name and address of the 
issuing bank, for the insertion of which a 
mortise is provided in each cut. 


Locat Bank ADVERTISING. 
hat the issuing banks appreciate this 
service is shown by the fact that several 
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Pay your bills in Paris and all other 
cities of the world with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. 


In every civilized country hotel 
men, and other foreigners who have 
dealings with tourists, know “A.B.A.” 
Cheques are good as money of the 
realm, and your signature identifies 
you. 
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SINGLE COLUMN SIZE 


lred have ordered cuts for use in their 
newspapers. In most cases their ex- 
nee has been that the unusual charac- 
of these advertisements has attracted 
rable attention to their institutions, 
ving good general results, as well as 
ulating a demand for travelers’ cheques. 
t of the banks that have tried the ex- 
ment are well satisfied with it, and a 
t many of them have ordered additional 


ur 
~ 


cuts as new designs have been added to our 
catalogue. 

It has been the policy of the Bankers 
Trust Company not to encourage additional 
advertising expenditure on the part of is- 
suing banks, but to encourage the diverting 
of a part of the customary expenditure in 
the interest of the “A. B. A.” Cheques. 
Bankers having contracts with their local 
newspapers have been advised to use a part 
of their customary space to call attention to 
the fact that they issue “A. B. A.” Cheques. 
In this way specific results have been ob- 
tained in many cases where only general re- 
sults were formerly obtained, and the spe- 
cific results—that is, increased sales of 
cheques—have naturally carried with them 
good general results. 

Right here it may be well to say some- 
thing about this year’s catalogue of cuts, 
which went out to issuing banks about the 


fifth of March. It contains some sixty or 
seventy designs, chiefly in five inch single 


column style and four inch double column 
style, the most popular forms, as learned by 
the experience of the past two years. Ad- 
vertising experts have pronounced the de- 
signs unusually attractive, especially in re- 
gard to illustration. No trouble nor ex- 
pense has been spared in the preparation of 
these advertisements. Many months ago the 
Carlton Illustrators of New York were em- 
ployed to prepare illustrations. 


PREPARATION OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First, pencil sketches were submitted, 
which were approved or criticised, and re- 
vised until satisfactory, and then pen and 
ink drawings were submitted, which were 
likewise subjected to careful criticism. 
After the drawings were approved and 
zine etchings made therefrom, lay-outs 
or preliminary designs of the advertise- 
ments were made. Then the text or reading 
matter for the advertisements was prepared. 
This was most carefully edited and rewrit- 
ten until entirely satisfactory, and then the 
matter was set in type and combined with 
the original zine etchings to form the com- 
plete copy. It remained only to have pat- 
tern plates made, from which electrotypes 
were cast for printing the catalogue and for 
duplicating the advertisements for the use 
of banks asking for them. The J. Walter 
Thompson Co., agent through whom our 
advertising is placed, rendered valuable as- 
sistance in the preparation of copy. 

At the time of dictating this article the 
orders for the new cuts are coming in very 
rapidly, and the demand promises to exceed 
that of the past two seasons. Every effort 
will be made by the company’s advertising 
department to fill these orders promptly, 
and to render any assistance within its 
power to the banks that are striving to in- 
crease the local call for cheques. 

In order that all banks connected with the 
system might know of the extensive work 
which the trustee is carrying on to popu- 
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or any other land where 
a the wanderlust takes 
AMERICAN BANKERS you, Fang ll —— 
; are the best trave 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES funds you can have. 
Hotel people and others gladly accept them, because 
they are good for full value and identify the person 
presenting them. 
We issue “A.B.A.” Cheques in any combination 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
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Wherever your trip > 
rg you, you will find lars : 
**A. B. A.”? Cheques the 
best all-round travel AMERICAN BANKERS 


funds. 50,000 bankers TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


throughout the world 
have agreed to cash them on presentation. © No identi- 
fication is necessary; your signature is sufficient. 
Hotel people and others dealing with tourists, in every 
civilized country, know “A. B. A.’’ Cheques and 
accept them like cash. 
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IN FOREIGN 


larize the Association Cheques, and might 
have the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the aids to sales which the Trust Company 
is supplying free of charge, several an- 
nouncements have been sent out. The first 
was a large sheet or “broadside” containing 
reprints of two full-page and two half-page 
magazine advertisements and fac-simile cuts 
of the front covers of nearly twenty maga- 
zines that are being used to advertise “A. 
B. A.” Cheques. This “broadside” also car- 
ried the following announcement: 


Be ready to accommodate 


tomers with 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 
ty Big Magazines will he 
1912 to advertise “A, B, 


your cus- 


used 
\.” 





ver 14,000,000 Copies is the combined 
lation of these magazines. 


\ great demand for “A. B. A.’ Cheques 





tain to result from this adver- 
ready to issue B. A.”’ Cheques 
istomers who will ask for them. 


ad- 
cards 
supplied 
Cheques. 


its for your local newspaper 
sing, booklets, ag post 
other aids to sales will be 
to banks issuing the 
BANKERS TRUST CO., Trustee, 
Wal] Street, 
New York City. 


; re is a partial list of the publications 
in ‘hich “A. B. A.” 
tl ear: 


Cheques are advertised 





LANGUAGE 





PAPERS 


American, Century, Christian Herald, Cos- 
mopolitan, Current Literature, Everybody's 
Field and Stream, Harper’s Magazine, Les- 
lie’s Weekly, Life, Literary Digest, Me- 
Clure’s, Munsey, National Geographic, Na- 
tional Magazine, National News Letter, 
Outing, Outlook, Red Book, Review of ie- 


views, Saturday Evening Post, Scribner's, 
Smart Set, Sunset, Theatre, Town and 
Country, Travel, World’s Work, World ‘1o- 
day. 


Also in the Sunday magazine supplements 
of the following papers: 


Baltimore: Sun. 

Boston: Globe, Post, American. 

Buffalo: Courier, Times. 

Chicago: Record-Herald, Examiner, Trib- 
une. 


Cincinnati: Commercial Tribune, En- 
quirer. 
Cleveland: Leader. 


Columbus: Dispatch. 

Denver: News Tribune, Republican. 
Des Moines: Register and Leader. 
Detroit: News Tribune, Free Press. 
Kansas City: Journal. 

Los Angeles: Examiner. 

Louisville, Ky.: Courier Journal. 
Memphis, Tenn.: Commercial Appeal. 
Milwaukee: Sentinel. 
Minneapolis: Journal, 
New Orleans: Picayune. 

New York: Tribune, American. 
Omaha: World Herald. 

Philadelphia: Press, North American. 


Tribune. 
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Issued in $10 $20 AMERICAN BANKERS 
$50 and $100 OCIATION 
TRAVE LERS CHEQUES 
“The Perfect 
International Exchange” 
“3 
Safer than Money 
Good Everywhere 
Self-Identifying “i 
4 
i 
| 
A STREET CAR CARD 
Pittsburgh: Post, Gazette-Times, Dis- tions are being received daily from banks 
patch. desiring to undertake the issuing of Asso- 
Providence: Tribune. ciation Cheques. 


Richmond: 
Rochester: 


Times-Dispatch. 
Democrat and Chronicle. 
St. Louis: Republic, Globe-Democrat. 
San Francisco: Call, Examiner. 
Washington, D. C.: Star, Post. 
Worcester: Telegram. 


To encourage banks not at present issuing 
“A. B. A.” Cheques to put themselves in 
position to do so, these announcements have 
been sent to a large list of representative 
banks in towns throughout the country, at 
points where the cheques are not now sold. 
It is pleasant to note that many applica- 





With the same object in view, namely, the 
extension of the system to every part of the 
country, announcements are being carried in 
a number of the leading banking journals, 
urging banks to be prepared to accommo- 
date customers with “A. B. A.” Cheques. 

Booktets AND Post Carps. 

Booklets and post cards are being sup- 
plied in large quantities, free of charge, to 
banks issuing the cheques. Last year's ex- 
perience with post cards demonstrated to 
the Advertising Department that the de- 


AMERICAN BANKE RS 


TASS OCIATION 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Pay Shopping Bills 


Many travelers use “A.B.A.” Cheques to pay shop- 
ping bills, as well as for hotel bills, railroad tickets, 
and other traveling expenses. Merchants, hotel people, 
and others who deal with travelers, understand that 

“A.B.A.” Cheques are safe to accept, because they 
identify the holder and are good for full value 
at bank. 
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“A.B.A." Cheques (issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100) are the best form of 
travel funds. Their many advantages are fully described in a booklet 
“The Cheque Current Everywhere,"’ which also contains much 
other interesting and valuable information for travelers. 
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‘BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER) 
OR IF HE CANNOT. SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO . 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY; New YORK CITY 
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mand this year would be great, and several 
months ago a preliminary order was placed 
with the Chilton Company of Philadelphia 
for 500,000 colored post cards from an orig- 
inal, attractive design. The booklet issued 
last year, descriptive of the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques and containing other needful infor- 
mation for travelers, including beautifully 
colored plates of steamship funnels and 
flags, proved so popular as to justify its 
reprinting in large editions this year. An 
order was placed with John H. Smith, prin- 
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where you are not known, you may have trouble 
im supplying younclf with funds, unles you cany 


of the 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
These cheques are equally useful for travelers in 
Amenca or Abroad. - Unlike checks and drafts, 
they do not require persomal identifica 
bon, but identify the holder wherever he 
travels. Accepted at par everywhere. 
Not available to finder or thief, if lost or 
stolen. Let us explain the system. 


The CITIZENS Bank. 
SOUTH EHARLESTON, O 
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ter, of New York City, for 500,000 copies 
of this booklet. The rate at which orders 
are being received for booklets and post 
cards at the time of writing this article, in- 
dicates that these preliminary editions will 
soon be exhausted. All orders of booklets 
and post cards are being imprinted with the 
name and address of the issuing bank, un- 
less the bank desires to do its own imprint- 
ing or stamping. The printed matter thus 
becomes to all intents and purposes the ad- 
vertisement of the bank issuing it. It has 
been our aim to make the quality so high as 
to be worthy of the high-class institutions 
which will distribute it. 

Last year so many banks made request for 
street car cards to be used in their car ad- 
vertising space, that we had two designs 
prepared, to which this year we have added 
‘wo more. The cards are of standard size, 
11x21 inches, are printed in two colors, and 
have the name of the issuing bank imprinted, 

1a third color. A great many banks hav- 

‘g contracts for car advertising have wel- 

med this opportunity to obtain attractive 

rds which would advertise the “A. B. A.” 
‘ heques and at the same time call favorable 

tention to their institution. Other banks 
tt having contracts for car advertising 
ive called on us for a few copies of the 
rds for window display, or to hang in of- 
es, hotels and other public places. Many 
inks have framed the cards and used them 
very good advantage. 


PUBLICITY 
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Even Movine Picrvres. 


Many banks are taking advantage of the 
advertising opportunity afforded by the re- 
markable development of the moving picture 
business, and have contracts for space in 
motion picture houses and theatres. Many 
of these institutions have been glad to ob- 
tain the attractive colored lantern slides 
which we undertook to supply. A number 
of them have written us that this form of 
advertising has paid them very well, and 
have asked for new lantern slides. It will 
be our aim to prepare new designs as the 
demand for them on the part of issuing 
banks justifies. 

Foreign language newspapers reaching 
millions of foreign-born Americans, seem to 
afford a splendid field for advertising the 
“A. B. A.” Cheques, and we have used a 
representative list of such papers. This ad- 
vertising is especially helpful to issuing 
banks located in districts where there is a 
large foreign element. Advertisements for 
the “A. B. A.” Cheques are being published 
at present in newspapers printed in Bohe- 
mian, Greek, Italian, Polish, Slavish, Span- 
ish, Swedish and Syrian. 

Co-operation may be said to be the key- 
note of the plan of advertising “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. Every effort is being made to co- 
operate fully with the issuing banks to make 
their business in the cheques profitable. 


D> 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


HE 1912 edition of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Data Book, published by the 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, 

is a handy book for advertisers, especially 
those who advertise nationally. It gives 
information regarding newspapers.; facts 
and figures about magazines; detailed or 
general information about bill posting or 
painted signs; data on trade papers; the 
cost and value of street car and elevated 
cards, electric signs or theater advertising; 
number of dealers in various lines; facts 
and advice on half-tones, zines, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, wood cuts, paper stock weights, 
etc.; statistics about family incomes, farm 
incomes, bank deposits or building opera- 
tions; how to get out effective catalogues 
and literature; how to secure a copyright or 
patent; information valuable for a success- 
ful follow-up campaign; how to correct a 
proof so that the printer can understand 
you; type—how many words to the square 
inch, ete. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book fur- 
nishes an authentic reply to all these ques- 
tions, and it will give you a quick answer 
on thousands of other subjects—all thor- 
oughly indexed and ready for instant ref- 
erence. The price is $2.00. 





HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


are in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
W. O. Boozer, assistant to the presi- 


W' 
dent of the Barnett National Bank, 


Jacksonville, Fla. He writes: 


I have mailed you, under separate cover, 
a copy of our evening paper which contains 
one of our advertisements, and a news ar- 
ticle by the press. 

In this issue you will also find advertise- 
ments of several of our neighbors, one of 
them being a full page. Our statement of 
February 20th is the first we have ever pub- 
lished showing deposits of more than 
$6,000,000 and resources more than $8,000,000, 

I am glad to note that you are adding 
names to your list of those willing to ex- 
chance advertising matter, with each issue 
of the Magazine. 


jankers 


The half page advertisement of the Bar- 
nett National and the full page of the At- 
lantic National in the same paper are strong 
but, outside of the large space, there is 
nothing remarkable about them typograph- 
ically. What is more interesting is the 
three-quarter column news item concerning 
the Barnett’s statement—a free ad., which 
probably got more attention than the paid 
one, The headlines were: 

HIGH WATER MARK IS 
REACHED IN BANKING “BIZ.” 





THE 


American National Bank 


Beaumont, Texas 


CAPITAL - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS (Earned) $200,000.00 


First Roll of Honor Bank in Beaumont 
Fifteenth in Texas 
271st in the United States 


10 YEARS OLD JUNE Ist, 1911 


Has never failed to pay regular dividends, having 


paid 102% to Stockholders 
We direct 


ittention to these facts as a guarantee 


of our good management 


A Bank 


strength hes in its Surplus and Undivided 


Protits 


B. R. NORVELL, President 
W. C TYRRELL, Vice President CHAS. H. STROECK, Cashier 
WM. WIESS, Vice President PH MILLARD. Asst. Cashier 
LEE BLANCHETTE, Vice President A E WEAVER, Asst. Cashier 
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A LUSTY YOUNG BANK 


Shows 
Eight 


National Bank Totai 
Resources of Over 


Millions, 


Barnett 


“Biz” is not exactly dignified, but that is 
up to the newspaper and not the bank. The 
same paper abbreviates “Jacksonville” by 
“Jax,” so we guess it’s all right. 

The Barnett National Bank has a good 
slogan, “Jacksonville’s Oldest and Florida's 
Strongest Bank.” We like it even if it does 
remind us of the epitaph “Here lies a lawyer 
and an honest man,” with the customary 
comment, “Land must be valuable here- 
abouts when they have to bury two men in 
one grave.” 


Mr. A. T. MeMillan, cashier of the Wa- 
mego (Kan.) State Bank, writes as follows: 


your book, ‘Pushing 
Business” and think I have learned 
quite a number of things from it. It is 
the best book on bank advertising that I 
have seen. 

I am sending you a copy of an advertise- 
ment that we are now distributing, made 
up in the form of a bond, Would like your 
opinion of it. It is an original idea of mine 
as I never heard of it being used, and I 
had some doubt of results, but I think it is 
going to be a little too 
much of a puzzle to some of our illiterate 
friends but seems to be making a hit 
among the better people. 

I am also enclosing copy of some of my 
former work. I am especially pleased with 
some of your trust company and savings 
bank copy in your book. 


I have 
Your 


just read 


success. It is a 


class of 


The “bond” advertisement is a very inter- 
esting one. The copy in it reads as follows: 


Know all Men by these Presents, That 
The Wamego State Bank of Wamego, 
Kansas, acknowledges itself indebted to 
the public for its patronage during 
past years, and will repay the same, 
with interest, in services to be rendered 
to the said public. The said BANK 
hereby agrees to provide said public 
with all the modern accommodations 
and favors which only a first-class, 
up-to-date Bank can provide, 

At The Wamego State 
Wamego, Kansas. 

This Bond is one of a series of One 
Thousand (1000) issued for the purpose 
of informing you that we are fully 
equipped in every department to take 
care of your business; that we can fur- 
nish money to those requiring it; 
we make Real Estate Mortgage 
on the most favorable terms 
bond runs perpetually and is not limited 
by any years; the interest is 
payable 
form of 
erty to require of us, and 

This Bond symbolizes the 


Bank, 


period of 
daily to you, on demand, in the 


services which you are at lib 


Security we 





BANKING 


YOU under the Depositors’ 
Guaranty Fund of the State of Kansas, 
ihe most rational and successful sys- 
tem of Protection ever devised, being as 
as a Bond of 


give to 


good 
The United States of America. 


On this basis we invite you to de- 
posit your money in this Bank, and will 
pay you interest on funds deposited 
for a specified number of months. 

This Bond is also a Policy of 
ance which we ask you to file 
with your other valuable papers; 
bring you PROSPERITY if you 
its suggestions, 

In Witness Whereof, 
WAMEGO STATE 
this Bond to be 
and its corporate 
hereunto affixed. 

THE WAMEGO 
of 
Leach, 


Insur- 
away 
it will 
follow 


The 
BANK has 
attested by its 
trademark 


THE 
caused 
officers, 
to be 


said 


STATE 
Wamego, 
President 

Johnson, Vice-President 
MeMillan, Cashier 
Evans, Assistant Cashier 


BANK 

Kansas. 
By L. B. 
W. R. 
a: 
J. i. 

The other circular matter sent is good 
and the Indian head trademark “Wamego” 
is well used and effective. 


Mr. C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier of 
the Savings Union Bank of San Francisco, 
sends us a collection of that institution's 
recent printed matter. Among the most in- 
teresting are a folder explaining the re- 
quirements of the bank for those who make 
a building loan agreement with it, a blotter 
giving a picture and description of a hun- 
dred-year-old safe and a series of two-color 
window cards. 


In a conspicuous place on the wall of the 


Fourth National Bank, New York, is a 
hoard on which appears the names of the 
officers and directors, the bank's latest state- 
ment of condition and notices from time to 
time which it is desired to make public. 
Banks in Milwaukee and elsewhere also use 
this plan. 


“How a Chicago Man Gets Into Debt and 
Gets Out Again” is the title of a vest- 
pocket size booklet issued by the Peoples 
frust & Savings Bank, Chicago. It is the 
real story of a wise saver and investor. 


The Peoples State Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., gets out a business calendar which is 
rv valuable, containing a lot of useful in- 
rmation about maturity dates, legal holi- 
ivs, ete., and facts in regard to the law 
negotiable instruments. 


“Foundations” is a Twentieth Century 
plication of a First Century illustration, 
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being a thrift talk, published by the Granite 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Barre, 
Vt. It uses a Scripture passage as a text, 
which is rather unusual in bank advertising 
literature. But it is handled in a reverent 
and effective manner. 


The National Bank of Commerce of Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., sends out a nicely engraved 
introduction card for the use of customers 
in bringing in new depositors. This bank 
also gives out a convenient memorandum 
pad carrying its advertising. 


About the finest piece of engraving and 
printing we have received this month is the 
recent statement brochure of the Royai 
Bank of Canada, showing total assets of 
$110,528,512.19. 


The Lincoln Trust Company, Boston, just 
before Lincoln's birthday sent out a folder 


A Bank for the People 


Lincoln's well-taows words concersiug the Goverament seem to 
ino With peculiar force to ¢his lastitetion which bears bis 


Liacoin Trost Comp: jn “ot the people” been: 


becouse 18 orgeetzation sad equipment 

mable tt to serve the people well iu every matter of basking or 
Sunece, and all are welcome here, wo matier bow emall or bow 
large their busterss or deonstt« 


[INCOLN [RUST (©, 


4&2 HIGH ST. Junctson of Summer BOSTON 


A LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY ADVERTISEMENT 


with an embossed head of the martyr Presi- 
dent, and containing his Gettysburg ad- 
dress in full. 


The Fourth National Bank of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., uses some very neat envelope 
enclosures in the form of slips containing 
savings arguments. ‘The one which has 
brought the most business reads: 

The 
She isn't 
her wealth 

Just suppose 
and deposit $3 
Department, at 
at 43 you will have 
have $8,976.48; at 63 you 
and be INDEPENDENT. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO 


France. 
but 


eapita nation is 
the greatest producing nation 
is entirely due to SAVING. 
at the age of 23 you begin 
per week in our Savings 
33 You will have $1,904.44; 
$4,759.30; at 53 vou will 
will have $15,123.52 


richest per 


START: 


The School Savings Department is re- 
ceiving more and more attention from sav- 
ings banks. The Montclair (N. J.) Savings 
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2 OAL,651.00 


Interest Paid Depositors 


Weeks of Enforced Idleness 
During the past six years may happen to any man. Accidents occur every 


day to wage earners who can not afford to be 
out of work. Their families suffer want unless 
this great Bank has paid more than there is money ta the teak to pay Sor Uving 
Two Million Dollars in interest to Depositors. expenses—or they must go into debt 
Tis cnet Coes ep AGES. in cecmion Gam ae tie cn an eee 
Thie hu m, equal to more than one ninth of our cy fund, whic will come in handy 
present total enon o been distributed im small sums to many whether accidents happen or not 
thousanda of Depositors Jn this bank the wage camer le welcome: 
From their very magnitude, these facts afe most comtation proof © receives courteous attentions his money 
of the great influence for thrift exercued ic this community by the German Amerxan is safe. earns 3°. inte 
Sevag ‘Sok 
hermere best endence thet the depont of money in ths Bank 
tos Ga toons aah tan Gouna has (Anges people apprecate te fact The Northern Trust C Company - Bank 
tity etapa ce Si Capits!. $1,500,000 "cain $1,800,000 
Whether your opening depentt is large or small. you will receive every courtery end 
@ynaderon ” a Spencer Barus 8 Ce 
We iavite you to open am ecceust 


German American 
Savings Bank 


SPRING & FOURTH STS. LOS ANGELES 





7 — 
Use Our 


—" oy Men Who Manage 
° S this Strong Bank 


ograp . ey ft y tens : No 
wae if Ralph Day 


Asst. Cashier 


= Day, when 14 years of age 





‘It takes but’a single 
dollar to open an 
account with this bank. 


For safety’s sake deposit your valuable papers in 
our armor plate vaults—Box rental $2.50 up yearly 


|. New OS ANGELES TRUST Sixth 
Location ano SAVINGS BANK» and Spring 











UNUSCALLY GOOD BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bank recently installed such a department paper article I send for we feel rather 

and so has the Peoples Savings Bank of proud of the past year’s work. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. We have four branches of this bank but 
more than one million of the $1,109,000 in- 
crease Was made by this, our home offi 
We made one-sixth the increase of 34 

Mr. C. L. Glenn, advertising manager of State banks, 

the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company , P 

Winston-Salem, N. C.. writes: . Ihe news item reads: 

The steckholders of the Wachovia Ban! 
In the January number of. The Ranke and Trust Co., the largest financia] inst 

Magazine I note your comm: tution in the State and one of the mé 

bank’s increase in deposits of 15 important in the South held their ann 


Just note our statement and meeting in the office of the company to-da 
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officers was in every way 
showing as they 
business the past 
The usua] quarterly dividend of two 
cent. was declared, making the total 
dends paid to the stockholders the past 
ir the handsome sum of $100,000. In ad- 
dition a nice amount was carried over to 
ndivided profits, One interesting feature 
of the report was on increase in the de- 
posits of the 340 State banks in North 
Carolina about one-fifth of the total amount 
was in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
All of the officers were re-elected, 


The report of the 
ditable and gratifying, 
a large increase in 


\long this line of telling the public of a 
bank's prosperity here are two form letters. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY TRUST CO., 
Edgewater, N. J. 


January 16, 1912. 
and Friends: 

I wish to express on behalf of the officers 
and directors of the above company our 
ppreciation to those who have contributed 

any way to the success of our company 
luring the year just closed. 

It is our earnest wish that 
and confidence existing between this com- 
pany and its depositors should be perpet- 
uated. We have made constant efforts to 
“or errors in policy, refusing to favor any 
particular lines of industry, preferring to 
devote our energies and resources to the 
benefit of the business interests of the 
community as a whole. Judging from the 
successful year just closed, during which 
the company showed marked gain in de- 
posits, number of depositors and in undi- 
vided profits, as indicated by the enclosed 
statement, this policy has not only been 
recognized but appreciated. 

Any favors which you may be able to 
bestow in the matter of influencing a new 
account will be greatly valued and we can 

u you that the depositor, large or 

will find a hearty welcome. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cc. B. WARNER, 


our Depositors 


the sympathy 


President. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 


Cleveland, O., Jan. 9, 1912. 
Dear Sir: 

growth of the Citizens Sav- 
Trust Company—the home of 
Mail—as evidenced by the en- 
osed ecard, shows that a constantly in- 
asing number of men and women all 

the world are looking upon a 


The splendid 
nes and 
Panking by 


Fceur Per Cent. Savings Deposit 


1 this bank—the oldest, largest and 
ngest of its kind in the entire State of 
form of a conservative 
stment, The income is assured and the 
ipa] available at any time. 
is actually send 
than to go to a bank in person. The 
ted States mail acts as receiving teller. 
ply send a Post-Office or Express Money 
er, a bank draft or local check in the 
sed addressed envelope with a letter 
exact name in which you wish 


as the best 


easier to deposits by 


ng the 
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the account opened and will receive 
the bank book by return 
Do not delay this important 
the New Year aright by sending 
posit NOW. 
Yours 


you 
mail. 
matter, start 
your de- 


truly, 
E. F. 


very 
HALL, Treasurer. 


An unusual idea is that of the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which 
in opening its new building published a 
booklet giving due credit to those who made 
the building—the architect, the artist, and 
the various firms who had anything to do 
with it. 


The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., has a woman for advertising 
manager. She is Miss Eleanor Montgomery, 
and that she understands the principles of 
modern advertising is apparent from the 
two sample advertisements of that bank 





If the Memorial 
Road 


Which has been proposed to commemorate the celevration in 
1915 of the fife: anniversary of peace between the North and 
South ts built berween ‘Washinton and and Richmond it will be the 
mears of the greatest possible commercial development of this 
section of our country. A national highway like this would 
susround country and develop Northern Vir- 
ginia in the most —— a The PRACTICAL memo 
is the REAL memoria) afi 


The American National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
believes in PRACTICAL oat Seoeety in thie case we 


think * it sentiment cou! bined with substantial 
benefit. In YOUR PRACTICAL at aitaire let us give you 


Security and Service 


Save Our Trees 


experts are alarmed over the chestnut 








. Let Virginia, with her enormous wealth of chest- 
= oe take measures to protect her natural 


‘The American National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
believes in the —— ot all resources, as a 





Along with aan om Sees cee — us take 
care of what we have already ed. Alon 
with our plans for FUTUBE FINA! ANC HAL SUCCES. 
let us protect what we have ALR 'Y EARNED. 
As a strong national bank with 4 capital and 
syrplus, we 


SECURITY AND SERVICE. 











WRITTEN BY A WOMAN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


reproduced herewith. “How to Bank” is 
the title of a good booklet issued in behalf 
of this bank. It is a clear and interesting 
presentation of the customary banking 
features 


In a signed advertisement, Mr. Frank T. 
Hodgson, vice-president of the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., tells how 
the bank helps the farmer. He says: 


absolutely 
farmer's 


bank account is 
member of the 


Nowadays a 
essential to every 
family. 


He needs it to keep up with the receipts 


and expenditures on his farm during the 
year. 
His wife finds it convenient means for 


the safe keeping of the funds realized from 
the sale of turkeys, chickens, eggs, and 
other products which are invariably hers. 

His children cannot be taught a better 
lesson than that of thrift through the use 
of a savings account, 

We now have accounts with more than a 
thousand farmers and members of their 
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ANOTHER CORN CONTEST 
A South Dakota Bank Held a Successful One 


HE picture herewith shows the exhibit 
at the Corn Contest conducted by the 
Lake County Bank of Madison, South 
Dakota. 
President John W. Wadden writes: 


We are to-day mailing you under sepa- 
rate cover, newspaper items and protograph 
covering our recent corn contest, 

This is the first contest of its kind held 
by this bank, and we consider it a most 
successful one. 

Twenty-six fine 
every part of the country 


exhibits of corn from 
competed for the 





CORN EXHIBIT OF 


THE 


LAKE COUNTY 


BANK, 


MADISON, S. D. 


sure that will appeal to 
evidence of our desire 


best of service. 


families and I am 
you as pretty good 
to render the very 

Our newly fitted up banking room enables 
us to handle every transaction with due 
promptness and dispatch, and I would like 
to have the pleasure of seeing your account 
With us during 1912. 


Among the especially good bank house 
organs we received last month were: “The 


Marble Bank Monthly,’ Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash.; “Money 
Works,” Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa.; “The Bankers,” First 


National Bank, Joliet, Ill; “The Progres- 
sive Banker,” employees of The City Bank 
& Trust Co., Mobile, Ala.; “The Mingo 
County Bank Monthly,” the National Bank 
of Commerce, Williamson, W. Va.; and 
“Service,” Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. 


and much interest was manifested 
public in general. 
that the 


you and 


prizes 
by the 

Trusting 
some interest to 


prove of 


will 
readers. 


above 
your 


The newspaper advertisement announcing 
the contest read as follows: 


$30.00 SPECIAL PRIZES. 


To stimulate’ further interest in 


Fi \- 


Farmers’ Institute held in Madison, 

ruary 14-15-16, the Lake County Bank has 

concluded to offer the following Sp 

Prizes: 

$10.00 in Gold For the best ten ears 
White Dent Corn raised 
Lake County during 1911. 


best ten ears of Y 
Corn raised in La 
1911 

Loaf of Wh 


$10.00 in Gold For the 
low Dent 
County during 
For the 
Bread to 
Madison 


best 


$5.00 in Gold 


residing 


lady 











bit 
the 
ith 
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$5.00 in Gold For the best Loaf of White 
Bread to lady residing in 
Lake County, outside of Mad- 
ison. 

The corn is to be placed on exhibit at the 
Lake County Bank on or before the tenth 
of February, and not later than the four- 
teenth of February. 

The Bread is to be placed on exhibit at 
the Court House. 

Competent judges, to be announced later, 
will judge and award the above prizes on 
corn. 

All Corn must test 85 per cent, or better 
to receive prizes, 

This Contest will in no way conflict with 
the Farmers’ Institute, on the contrary it 
will work hand jn hand with it. 

Any Farmer having an Exhibit for the 
Institute, can likewise select one for the 
Lake County Bank Exhibit. 

Bring your corn to the Lake County Bank 
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BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 

R. B. Parrish, eashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, Ww. Va, 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa 

] A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
gatuck, Conn. 

thur §. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

_C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Hor atio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co.. C leveland, Ohio, 

FW. E ‘sworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co, of New York. 

r. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
ional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

\. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 








. M. Je *ffe aa Windsor Trust Company. 
: : ysart, assistant cashier, First 
N mal Bank, Ripon, Wis, 
J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
So-ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
I Utica, N. Y. 


: rge J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
= 1 Lake, Iowa, 
G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
rust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
L. Chilton, Jr., advertising manager, 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
S is Bldg., Chicago. 
H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Union 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
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Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, W ilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
—, Westwood, N. 
EK. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, 
. M. Baugher, president, ‘The Home Build- 
ee Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 
Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Cc eg Winnipeg, Can 
ce Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
BH, W. Fine h, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tiona] Bank, Akron, Ohio, 
Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Miobile, Ala. 
Cc. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va 
B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 
J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
easter, Pa. 
Cc. L. Chilton, Jr., Brown, Treacy & Sperry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 
E, P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga, 





GLAD TO BE PLACED ON LIST. 


We shall be glad to be placed on your 
hank advertising exchange list. The en- 
closed copy of ‘““Money Works” may be of 
interest to you. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. JENKINS, 
Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 


HERE !S A GOOD IDEA. 


We are in receipt of the following letter 
from Mr. C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier 
of the Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va.: 

‘“‘We thank you for publishing references 
to our advertising. Enclosed are some other 
specimens which we have just issued. 

“It occurred to the writer you might be 
interested in a little method we use in send- 
ing to the other members of your Bank Ad- 
vertisers Exchange. We have a _ rubber 
stamp as shown below and stamp this on 
the envelope containing the specimens of 
advertising. This serves to identify the 
contents and the purpose for which it is 
sent, without writing a letter of explana- 
tion.”’ 

The matter on the rubber stamp reads as 
follows: 

“Contains bank advertising, for exchange, 
from C. W. Beerbower, Salem, Va., mem- 
ber Bankers Magazine Advertising Ex- 
change.”’ 
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Tue Lire Srory or J. Pierponr MorGan. 
By Carl Hovey. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton. (Price $2.50). 

Purporting to give a biography and “the 
life story” of the great New York financier, 
the author has written a very interesting, 
and no doubt a very authentic history of 
the financial epoch in which Mr. Morgan 
has borne so conspicuous a part. It would, 
of course, be difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to write an accurate biography of Mr. 
Morgan without including in it a great deal 
of recent financial history. 

Mr. Hovey has given us a volume that is 
of interest and value for what it tells about 
the great financial events of part of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the 
prominent share taken by J. P. Morgan in 
these events is also related. The chapter on 
“The Man Himself” contains several anec- 
dotes illustrative of Mr. Morgan’s real or 
supposed characteristics, and is perhaps the 
most entertaining part of the story. 

As a financial history of a certain period 
Mr. Hovey’s book is well enough, but as a 
biography of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan it 
leaves much to be desired. 


Depressions. By George H. 

York: Frederick A. Stokes 
(Price $2.75). 

This is a careful and searching investi- 
gation of the cause of industrial depres- 
sions. After fully stating the grounds upon 
which most of the commonly-accepted 
theories should be discarded, Mr. Hall comes 
to the conclusion that the high price of con- 
struction is the real underlying cause of de- 
pressions. “To restore prosperity,” he says, 
“the low prices which stimulate investment 
construction must be reached, whatever 
those prices may be, and to continue pros- 
perity, the abnormal demand which causes 
high prices must be prevented.” 

Mr. Hall has presented his facts and 
arguments clearly, and it seems quite fairly 
also. He has made a very strong case, and 
has furnished an important contribution to 
the discussion of a question of first import- 
ance. His book will well repay reading, and 
his conclusions are worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 


UN pUSTRIAL 
Hall. New 


Company. 


Princietes oF Economics. By F. W. Taus- 
sig, Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University; two vols. New York: The 


Maemillan Company. (Price $4.00). 

A work by so distinguished an economic 
authority as Professor Taussig is an event 
of signal importance. The present large 
volumes offer ample opportunity for a com- 
plete presentation of many of the familiar 
economic facts and theories and for a treat- 


G4 


ment of certain problems brought more 
strikingly to the fore by the changed condi- 
tions in recent years. 

The discussions of “Co-operation” and of 
“Socialism” are especially instructive and 
interesting, as is also the treatment of the 
question of prices. Of course, the entire 
treatise is marked by the scientifie spirit 
that one would expect to find in an eco- 
nomic work by one of Professor Taussig’s 
exalted reputation in his special field. 


THe Business Atmanac. Compiled by 
Harry E. Maule. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In this first issue of what will be an 
annual publication, there is much practical 
information for investors and others. It be- 
longs in the category of distinctly useful 
and valuable books. 


Tue Internationa Wuo’s Wuo. Edited 
by A. L. Motter. New York: The Inter- 
national Who's Who Publishing Co. (Price 
$5). 

To combine in a single volume a biograph- 
ical dictionary of the world’s notable living 
men and women is a great task, but one 
which the publishers of this work seem to 
have well performed. In these days of 
growing international relations, such a book 
is almost indispensable to the banker and the 
business man generally, and it is also of 
great value to others, especially to writers 
for the press. The extent of the work may 
be inferred from the fact that it contains 
1133 closely-printed octavo pages. 


Heraton’s Annvar: Tue Commerctat Hanp- 
nook OF Canava. Edited by Ernest Hea- 
ton and J. Beverley Robinson, Toronto: 
Heaton’s Agency. (Price $1.00). 

This is a storehouse of facts relating to 
Canada, and will be found useful to all 
having business relations in or with the 
Dominion. 


Srock Prices: Facrors 1x Trem Rise and 
Fant. By Frederick Drew Bond. New 
York: Moody’s Magazine. (Price $1.00). 
A careful and scientific analysis of the 

factors governing the prices of securities is 

presented in this volume. Mr. Bond’s state- 
ments are made only after thorough study 
and are therefore reliable. 

Tur Tarirr tw Over Tines. By Ida M 
Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan Co: 
pany. (Price $1.50). 

As the tariff will no doubt come to 
front this vear, as it does perennially 
political this volume \% 


struggles, 


our 








re 
li- 


of 
id 
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prove a timely one. While Miss Tarbell has 

given us a great deal of history relating to 

tariff legislation, she has made a. stirring 
and vigorous attack upon the protective 

doctrine, which she regards as highly im- 

moral. 

Carvrat INvestMENTs 1N Canapa. By Fred. 
W. Field. Montreal: The Monetary 
Times. (Price $2.50). 

Canada is in the position of a country 
having large and rich undeveloped terri- 
tory, with very much yet to do in the way 
of new enterprises, and undoubtedly offers 
an attractive field to the investor. Not 
only is the country rich in varied natural 
resources, but the laws are generally enact- 
ed and administered with a view to afford- 
ing reasonable protection to capital. Mr. 
Field's book may be read with interest and 
profit by investors everywhere. 





History oF THE SueRMAN Law. By Albert 
H. Walker. New York: The Equity 
Press. (Price $2.00). 

Few statutes in recent years have been so 
much talked about, or had such a_ far- 
reaching effect on the business of the coun- 
try as the Anti-Trust Law, or Sherman 
Law, as it is commonly called. To under- 
stand the origin of the law, as well as the 
act itself, the history of the measure so 


fully stated by Mr. Walker will be found 

most helpful. 

Corricut: Irs History anno Its Law. By 
Richard Rogers Bowker. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. (Price 
$5.00). 

From both the historical and legal side, 
particularly the latter, this comprehensive 
work on copyright will be found of great 
service to authors, publishers, lawyers, 
libraries and to the reading public generally. 
The author is well qualified to perform the 
task undertaken, and appears to have done 
his work so thoroughly as to adequately 
supply the need for an authentic treatise 
on this subject. 





ProceepDINGs oF THE ‘THirty-SEvVENTH AwN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
Bankers’ Association. New York: Com- 
piled by Fred E. Farnsworth, General 
Secretary of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

With the yearly increase of membership, 


‘and the enlarged scope of operations, the 


transactions of the American’ Bankers’ 
Association, the papers and reports read, 
and the statistics presented, all grow in 
interest. The present report is an attrac- 
tive one, placing the proceedings in a 
convenient form for consultation. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION—NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION—PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


HE Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the New York State Bankers’ Associ- 
tion will be held at Buffalo, Thursday 

and Friday, June 13 and 14, 1912. Head- 
quarters will be established at the Lafayette 
Hotel. 

Buffalo is an ideal convention city. It is 
easily accessible and furnishes excellent op- 
portunities for enjoyment as well as for the 
proper conduct of the association’s business. 
Delegates and friends will be guests of the 
Buffalo bankers during the convention. 

On Thursday morning, June 13, Mr. 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Cricago, will address the convention. 

\fter luncheon delegates and guests will 
enioy a trip on Lake Erie by specially 
cl ortered steamer. The annual banquet will 
'» held in the evening and the speakers on 
t occasion will be the Rev. Dr. V. V. 
l.-vmond, Arthur Brisbane, Rev. George 
{ ‘ch Moor, George M. Reynolds and Sir 
 caund Walker. 

" Friday morning, June 14, Sir Edmund 
ker, president of the Canadian Bank of 
merece, and Mr. George E. Allen, edu- 


cational director of the American Institute 
of Banking, will address the convention. 

After luncheon delegates and guests will 
take a trip to Niagara Falls by the Gorge 
Route, to be followed by dinner and re- 
ception at the Falls. 

During the business sessions, ladies in at- 
tendance will find enjoyment in a_ trip 
around the city and through the parks by 
automobiles to be furnished by the Buffalo 
bankers. 

The courtesy of the following clubs has 
been kindly extended to delegates and 
guests during their stay in the city: Buffalo 
Club, the Saturn Club, University Club, 
Country Club and the Park Club. The golf 
links and tennis courts of the Country and 
Park Clubs will be at the disposal of the 
delegates and guests. 

Besides the Lafayette Hotel, which will 
be headquarters, excellent accommodations 
may be had at the Iroquois Hotel or the 
Hotel Statler. The committee suggests the 
advisability of securing accommodations in 
advance by application direct to the hotels. 

A rate of a fare and three-fifths on the 
certificate plan has been authorized for this 
meeting. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 


HERE have been tew more conspicu- 
ous and. significant developments in 
the commercial and financial history 


of New England than the growth of the 
First National Bank of Boston. The re- 


cent action of the stockholders, increasing 
the capital stock to $5,000,000 and the sur- 
plus and undivided profits to $10,500,000, 


making the bank in these respects the 
largest in New England and the eighth 
largest in the United States, suggests a 


brief retrospect of some interesting hap- 
penings in connection with the career of 
this institution. 

Those responsible for the achievements of 
the past ten years have been actuated by 
one dominating ambition—to make the bank 
a forceful and vital factor in the commer- 
cial life of New England. While the direc- 
tors have naturally sought with commend- 
able energy to expand the item of deposits, 
they have evidenced a corresponding pur- 
pose to provide at all times the maximum 
of protection to depositors. 

It is only necessary for one to glance 
over the names making up the directorate 
of the First National Bank to be convinced 
that those guiding its destinies are men who 
have made conspicuous successes in their 
particular field of industry. In fact, no 
more representative grouping of New Eng- 
land’s suecessful business men can be se- 
cured than a list of the directors of the 
First National Bank, comprising among 
others, Calvin Austin, president of the East- 
ern Steamship Corporation; Charles F. 
Brooker, president of the American Brass 
Co.: George A. Draper, treasurer of the 
Draper Co.; Frederick C. McDuffie, treas- 
vrer of the York Manufacturing Co. and 
Everett Mills; Charles S. Mellen, president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co.; Charles A. Morss, treasurer 
of the Simplex Electricat Co.; Andrew W. 
Preston, president of the United Fruit Co.; 
William Skinner, of William Skinner & Sons; 
Charles A. Stone, of Stone & Webster; 
George R. White, president of the Potter 
Drug & Chemical Corporation; Sidney W. 
Winslow, president of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. 

One who seeks to discover the secret of 
the bank’s success is impressed by the fact 
that unlike most large financial institutions 
it is not governed or dominated by one or 
two influential directors, but rather that the 
whole board as a unit are working first. 
last and all the time for the First National 
Bank. 


The response of the business community 


io the efforts of the directors has been inost 
gratitving. From humble veginnings the 
bank has grown steadily and persistently to 
the point where it has to-day $72,000,000 on 


deposit. The big expansion has taken place 
since 1904. In facet, during this eight-year 


period the deposits have more than doubled 
and this without the acquisition of or con- 
solidation with any other banking institu- 
tion. 

It is of interest to recall the fact that 
the First National Bank, as its name indi- 
cates, was the first bank in Boston organ- 
ized under United States laws, its prede- 
cessor, the Safety Fund Bank, which started 
business as a state bank February 1, 1859. 


having taken advantage of the National 
Bank Act in February, 1864. In June, 
1903, consolidation was effected with the 
Massachusetts National Bank, the new in- 


stitution retaining the name of the First 
National Bank. At the time of this con- 
solidation the deposits of the First National 
Bank totalled $4,000,000 and the stock sold 


at S175 per share, paying 8 per cent. 
dividends. 
The Massachusetts National Bank like- 


wise has an interesting history. It was the 
first bank in Boston, the oldest bank in New 
England and the third oldest bank in the 
country, its original charter dating back to 
1784. 

During the stormy days of 1898 and 1899 
the Massachusetts National Bank 
through the most trying and depressing 
period of its history. It was then that John 
W. Weeks came to its rescue. With splen- 
did courage he fought against almost over- 
whelming odds to save the bank from re- 
hands. <A large part of his per- 
sonal fortune was placed in the balance 
and saved the bank. Under his presidency 
the deposits which had dwindled to less tha! 
a million dollars immediately began to in- 
crease, 

In 1990, Daniel G. Wing, at that time re- 
ceiver of the Globe National Bank, became 
vice-president of the Massachusetts National 


passed 


ceivers’ 


at the solicitation of Mr. Weeks and _ the 
following year was made president, Mr. 
Weeks retiring from active management and 


hecoming vice-president. This management 
and the policies inaugurated by the dir 
tors at that time have continued 
changed through the various consolidatior 
up to the present. Directors representi: 
various great business interests in New 1 
land have been added to the board 

time to time; they, however, have alwa 


heen in harmony with the original po 
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Avoid the DD. the very thought of building 


a new bank, or remodeling the old, 


Building conjure up a picture of confusion, 


objections, anxiety, excessive costs ? 


Melee 


You avoid all these troubles by turning 
over to us the ENTIRE WORK, at a 
prefixed price. The structure is deliv- 
ered complete — perfect — on time. 


[BANK] The Hoggson Single Contract Method 
DS 
explained in a book that awaits your 
} s2.250n\ I o/ 
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We Build from HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Coast to Coast 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 

















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





AN IDEAL FLOORING FOR BANKS 


The most satisfactory flooring for banks. It is odorless, noiseless, 
sanitary and non-slippery. It is more durable than marble, mosaic, 
and more attractive. Can be made to harmonize with interior decora- 
tions. Banks all over the country are using this flooring. 





New York Belting and Packing Company, Ltd. 


Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. 91-93 Chambers St PORTLAND, ORE., 40 First St 
CHICAGO, ILL., 180 W. Lake St SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 129-131 First St 
ST. LOUIS. MO., 218-220 Chestnut St. PITTSBURGH, PA., 933- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 116-120 North Sth St SPOKANE, WASH.. s 
BOSTON, MASS 232 Summer 8t. LONDON, ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row 




































Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 












Capital - - - - - $5,000,000 
Surplus - - - - - 7,500,000 
Stockholders’ Liability -  - 5,000,000 
Total Protection to Depositors $17,500,000 


















OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 

















DIRECTORS 

















Charles FE. Adams. 2d William Endicott, Jr Hon. Richard Olney 
FE. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Robert T. Paine, 2d 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 

Cc. W Amory Reginald Foster \ndrew W. Preston 
William Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
Charles F. Ayer Edwin Farnham Greens Philip L. Saltonstall 
John S. Bartlett Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
Samuel Carr Henry 8S Howe Quincy A Shaw 

B. oP. Cheney Waiter Hunnewell Howard Stockton 
Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge Fienry (. Jackson Charles A. Stone 
Charles E. Cotting George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
\lvah Crocker Gardiner M. Lan E. V. R. Thayer 
Philip Y. DcoNormandix Thomas L. Liverrmmors Lucius Tuttle 

Philip Dexter Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Hon. Eben S. Draper Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Laurence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic C. Dumaine Maxwell Norman Sidney W. Winslow 






Charles W. Whittier 









In addition to conducting a general Banking and Safe 
Deposit Business, the Old Colony Trust Company acts as 
trustee under railroad and other mortgages and as agent for 
the transfer of stocks and the registration of stocks and notes. 
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of upbuilding a great mercantile bank. This 
management and policy have been continu- 
ous for ten vears. 

On April 27, 1904, a merger was made 
with the National Bank of. Redemption, 
which through various consolidations al- 
ready comprised the Everett, the Black- 
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manded larger quarters and it was decided 
in October, 1905, to erect a one-story gran- 
ite building for the exclusive use of the bank 
on the present site—Federal, Franklin and 
Congress streets. The building was com- 
menced March 13, 1907, and completed one 
year from that date at a total cost of about 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BOSTON, SHOWING NEW 10-sTORY ADDITION 
TO BE USED FOR BANKING ROOMS AND OFFICES 


md the Shoe and Leather National 
In January, 1905, Clifton H. Dwin- 
rmerly assistant cashier of the Na- 
Bank of Redemption, was elected a 
esident ef the First National Bank 
ced in charge of the credit depart- 
hich position he continues to fill. 
ng that year the banking room was 
ed by the addition of an adjoining 
but the growing business still de- 





$1,000,000, and the bank opened for business 
there on Monday, March 30, 1908, with: 


RR. icwab xs ackedceteessdackgenus $2,000,000 
Eo itnscs ci ccakadsausieesavned 2,900,009 
EMER Goce ccavcsstossenest en 10,000,000 


The first vear in the new building was 
one of phenomenal growth. Deposits in- 
creased nearly $20,000,000. 

In order to take care properly of the con- 
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tinued increase in business, it was voted to 
increase the capital stock in April, 1910, by 
the further issue of 10,000 shares, to be of- 
fered to shareholders pro rata at $300 per 
share, making: 


0 ere eae 

MRE. Sed sasaaonncesss 
WvVIGCE BROTH occccssccccsaccces 2,600,000 
RR er ee ee 60,000,000 


$3,000,000 


3,000,000 


The bank kept on growing until the de- 
posits have reached and passed $72,000,000. 
The directors, alive to their responsibilities 
as trustees for the depositors, wisely con- 
cluded that a still further increase should 
be made in capital, whereby the maximum 
of safety might be thrown about this $72,- 
000,000 deposit fund. On January 26, there- 
fore, a further increase of $2,000,000 in the 
capital stock was recommended by the di- 
rectors, and on March 1 the stockholders 
ratified this action. The 20,000 shares of 
new stock have been offered to the share- 
holders in the ratio of two shares of new 
stock for three of old, at $300 per share. 
The following table indicates the growth 
of the bank in the past eight years in re- 
spect to deposits and capital account. The 
1904 figures represent the status imme- 
diately following the acquisition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Redemption, and the 1912 
figures represent its present condition, as- 
suming the immediate issuance of the new 
stock: 
1912. 1904, 
- $72,009,000 $35,000,000 $37,000,000 
5,000,000 


5,000,000 


Increase. 
Deposits 
Capital 
Surplus 


2,000,000 3,000,000 
1,000,000 4,000,000 


Undivided 


profits 5,582,000 1,000,000 4,482,000 
Total working 

Capital 15,582,000 1,000,000 11,582,000 
Ratio, Work. 

Cap. to Dep. 21.6% 11.4% 10.2% 
Dividends ... 2% 8% 1% 


The impressive feature of the above table, 
which portrays concisely the growth of 
the bank, is that the 100 per cent. increase 
in deposits has been brought about without 
the absorption of any other banking  insti- 
tution, and that the ratio of “working capi- 
tal” to deposits has been increased from 
11.4 per cent. in 1904 to 21.6 per cent. in 
1912. This is where the “protection” comes 
in. Including stockholders’ liability a pro- 
tection fund of $20,582,000 is ‘provided 
against the $72,000,000 of deposits. There 
are large financial institutions conspicuously 
deficient with respect to the ratio of work- 
ing capital to deposits; the First National 
the bank has instituted a system of travel- 
Bank is conspicuously strong. 

In addition to being primarily a mercan- 
tile bank, the First National is the deposi- 
tory for between 600 and 700 banks through- 
out New England. It also has over 4000 
domestic and foreign correspondents. In 
developing its foreign exchange department 


er’s checks and letters of credit, and is o 
of not more than a half dozen banks in | 
United States that issues its own che 
payable on its own correspondents in a 
part of the world without the guarantee 

a New York trust company or the assi 
ance of the American Bankers Associatio 
It is the only bank in New England doing 
every branch of foreign business direct]; 
with its own correspondents. 

The First National Bank is peculiarly a 
home institution. Of the present 30,000 
shares, ninety-two and one-half per cent. are 
owned in Massachuseetts, while the actual 
control rests in the board of directors. Sav- 
ings banks and other financial institutions 
in the State hold 3556 shares, while 1148 
shares are owned by estates. 

With the ownership of an actual ma- 
jority of the shares resting in the board of 
directors, the latter have given ample proot 
of their faith in the bank by their willing- 
ness to take the bulk of the new stock just 
issued, 

The First National is far from being a 
one-man bank; each of the directors feels a 
personal responsibility to his trust, and 
has without exception and always sustained 
the president in his view that the bank 
should be primarily a commercial institu- 
tion, granting at all times maximum accom- 
modation to the worthy merchant and manu- 
facturer, while at the same time affording 
maximum safety and protection to the bank’s 
depositors. Never for an instant has there 
been the slightest departure from this prin- 
ciple of conservative banking. 

Loyal to the traditions of the past, the 
bank still retains among its officers those 
instrumental in building up the smaller in- 
stitutions whose identities were lost in the 
larger consolidation. President Wing, Vice- 
President Weeks and Assistant Cashier 
Hayward may be said to represent the old 
Massachusetts Bank; Vice-Presidents Mec- 
Causland and Dwinnell the old Shoe and 
Leather; Assistant Cashiers Presbrey and 
Hyde the National Bank of Redemption; 
Cashier Curtiss and Assistant Cashier Blais- 
dell the Old Broadway. It also carries upon 
its pension list a number of men who had 
grown old in the service of the various banks 
before consolidation. 

Those who have recently visited the bank's 
splendidly equipped quarters have noted that 
a large granite building is being erected to 
the north adjoining. This building is the 
property of the First National Bank. It is 
erected to provide increased accommoda- 
tions for the expanding business and repre- 
sents an investment in building and land of 
$650,000, while it will stand on the bank's 
books at only $500,000. This new building, 
the first four stories of which will be utilized 
by the bank, will be completed within the 
next few months. Of the remaining six 
stories five have already been rented. 

The courtesy and attention which are «l- 
ways shown to those having business rela- 
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tions with the bank have won for it the good 
will of the business community. The anxie- 
ty of its operating officials to extend every 
courtesy within their ability has, as is al- 
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ways the case, won for the bank a host of 
friends, who are taking a personal interest 
in the progress it is making toward still 
greater achievements. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ZANESVILLE, 
OHIO 


HE First National Bank of Zanesville, 
Ohio, was originally chartered Feb- 
ruary 24, 1863, under the National 

Bank Act of the Congress of the United 
States. 
The first board of directors was elected 


October 16, 1863, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing stockholders: Peter Black, Joseph 
Black, John A. Adams, E. E. Fillmore, C. 
C. Hildreth, W. A. Graham and Chas. C. 
Russell—all prominent business men_ in 
Zanesville at that time. The board immedi- 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ZANESVILLE, OITIO 
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electing 
Russell 


ately qualified and organized by 
Peter Black president and Chas. C. 
cashier, 

Peter Black was a wholesale dry goods 
merchant, widely known throughout south- 
eastern Ohio. He stood high in business 





C. SToLzENBACH 


PRESIDENT 


circles, and as president of the new bank 
gave it strength and a reputation for sound 
business management, which served it well 
in laying the foundation for .ts great future 
success, 

Mr. Russell had been clerk of the Court 
of Common pleas for several terms and 
held many other positions of honor and had 
circle of friends. 
rhe bank started with $100,000 capital, 


a large 


and commenced business in rooms two doors 
east of its present location. Referring to 
the quarterly report made to the Comp- 
troller about two years later, on the first 


Monday of October, 1865, the capital stock 
s $100,000; surplus fund, $4,000; de- 
. 3115,468.28; loans and discounts, $81,- 
|; total assets, $324,104.79. Comparing 
report with the last report made to the 
ptroller, the reader will observe the re- 
ible growth of this well established 


4 


February 18, 1869, C. C. Russell re- 
| the cashiership to engage in private 
ing, and on the same day Edward Mar- 
is elected his successor. Mr. Martin 
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had a wide acquaintance, was an affable 
gentleman and a very popular cashier. 
During Mr. Martin’s administration, in 
January, 1871, The First National Bank of 
Zanesville consolidated with the Muskingum 
National Bank, which was the successor of 
the old Muskingum branch of the State 


Bank of Ohio. The Muskingum National 
Bank had a capital of $100,000 when it 


went into liquidation, and the capital of 
the First National Bank thus became $200,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $53,- 
163.77; deposits, $269,543.83; loans and dis- 
counts, $357,886.43; total assets, $701,807.60. 

At the time of this consolidation, the First 
National Bank moved into the building 
which had been owned and occupied by the 
Muskingum National Bank, the building so 
long a familiar landmark and which was 
tern down in the Spring of 1907 to make 
room for the present modern structure, in 
which the bank has provided itself with all 
the conveniences and safeguards of modern 
banking. The same officers continued 
after this consolidation as before, until 
January 14, 1874, when Mr. Martin retired 





W. P. Siarer 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


to engage in other business and Geo. H. 
Stewart, who had entered the bank in De- 
cember, 1869, as bookkeeper and teller, later 
becoming assistant cashier, was elected 
cashier. 
On the 1878, the 


morning of July 7, 
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citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, were shocked to 
hear of the sudden death of Peter Black, 


the president of the bank. Mr. Black’s 
long and honorable business career, thus 
suddenly terminated, was a great loss to 





J. B. Larzevere 


CASILTIER 


the bank and the community by which he 
was so much respected. 

On July 11, 1878, W. A. Graham, who 
was at that time actively engaged in the 
wholesale drug business in Zanesville, was 
chosen by the board of directors to suc- 
ceed Mr. Black as president of the bank. 
The business of the bank steadily increased 
and maintained its conservative and strong 
position under the new president. 

In passing from the date when the bank 
was chartered until it was re-chartered, a 
period of twenty years, a reference to the 
great financial panic of the year 1873, which 
was, perhaps, the most severe the country 
had suffered up to that period is needful. 
While many banks and large business enter- 
prises, merchants and manufacturers in all 
sections of the land went down in the great 
crash, The First National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, Ohie, stood firmly and assisted its 
patrons and the general business of the city 
by extending accommodations and meeting 
all of its obligations on demand. 

This gave the bank a great prestige and 
furthered the confidence of the people in its 
strength and stability. 
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The same can be said of the bank’s man- 
agement during the extreme financial stri 
gency in the years 1893 and 1907. During 
these periods, both severe, this bank rn 
mained on a currency basis. 

On February 24, 1883, the bank was re- 
chartered for twenty years, or until Feb 
ruary 23, 1903. At that time the board of 
directors consisted of W. A. Graham, Alex- 
ander Grant, R. D. Schultz, William Fox, 
C. Stolzenbach, Thomas S. Black, and M. 
Churchill. The officers were W. A. Graham, 
president; Geo. H. Stewart, cashier; and T. 
W. Gattrell, assistant cashier. The capital 
steck was $200,000, and the surplus, $50,000 ; 
deposits totaled $370,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $388,000, and the total 
$840,642.51. 

By referring to the names of the directors 
at the time of rechartering, as mentioned 
above, but one name can be found, that of 
Mr. Graham, which appeared on the first 
board of directors twenty years previous. 
The two decades through death and business 


assets were 
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Frank T. 


ASST. CASHIER 


changes had brought other worthy names to 
the fore. 

The First National Bank of Zanesville 
continued to grow and prosper for nearly 
another twenty years, with the same presi- 
dent at its head until the January, 1903, 
meeting of the board of directors. 

At this meeting Mr. Graham, who had 
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served the bank so honorably and _ success- 
fully for nearly twenty-five years, having 
decided to retire from active duty, re- 
signed the presidency, although continuing as 
a member of the board of directors. At 
the same meeting C. Stolzenbach, who had 
long been a member of the board and was 
it the time vice-president, was elected 
president. 

On the following February 24, 1903, the 
bank was again re-chartered by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for twenty vears, 
this making its third extension of charter. 
At the date of this recharter the capital 
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tional Bank of Zanesville, making a com- 


bined capital stock of $300,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $370,000; deposits, 


$2,181,378; loans and discounts, $1,974,500. 

May 5, 1910, Mr. Stewart resigned as 
vice-president, after having served the bank 
faithfully for the past thirty-six years. At 
the same meeting Mr. Sharer, the cashier, 
was made vice-president and executive 
officer; J. B. Larzelere, the assistant cashier, 
was made cashier; Frank T. Howard, sec- 


ond assistant cashier, was made first assist- 
ant cashier, which organization is in force 
at the present time. 


*y ‘yy 


OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


remained the same—S200,000—but the sur- 
plus and undivided profits had increased to 
$183,000, the deposits to $1,126,000, loans 
anc discounts to $1,062,000, and total assets 


to S1.846,000. These figures show a sub- 
stuntial growth and increase of the bank's 
business during the first and second char- 
ter periods and its earnings during the 
s time were very satisfactory to the 
stecl. holders, 


official organization of January, 1903, 

( ued until August, 1903, when W. P. 
* was elected cashier. Under the new 
zation the business of the bank con- 
to prosper and was greatly aug- 
cd when on November 9, 1906, the 
t was consolidated with the Union Na- 


The bank has since been growing larger 
and stronger, and is now recognized as the 
largest and strongest financial institution 
in this section of the State, and is upon 
the Honor Roll of the National banks of 
the United States. The First National 
Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, now has a capital 
of $300,000, a surplus and undivided profits 
fund amounting to $435,000, deposits of 
over $2,500,000, and total resources of over 
$3,500,000. 

C. Stolzenbach, president, is the founder 
of the Stolzenbach branch of the National 
Biscuit Company, and has been a director 
of the First National Bank of Zanesville 
for more than forty years. Always loyal 
to his home city and identified with many 
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of its financial and charitable institutions, 
the name of C. Stolzenbach is synonymous 
with honesty and sound business qualifica- 
tions, and has given his institution a greater 
prestige than could have been bestowed 
upon it by any other citizen of Zanesville. 
His broad and liberal policies have been a 
wonderful power for good in the up-build- 
ing of the city and community, and _ his 
prudent methods have given to the institu- 
tion such a reputation for safety and solid- 
ity that the bank has come to be looked 
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upon as the standard financial institution of 
Southeastern Ohio. 

W. P. Sharer, vice-president and execu- 
tive officer, who was formerly connected 
with the First National Bank Alliance, 
came to the First National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, from the First National Bank of 
Wellsville, Ohio, where he had served as 
cashier. Mr. Sharer’s natural courtesy and 
business qualifications have won for him 
many friends and a prominent position in 
the banking community of the State. He 
has made a life long study of banking and 
banking credits especially, and is now con- 
sidered one of the best credit men in this 
section of the country, being looked upon 
as an authority on commercial paper. The 
esteem in which he is held by his fellow 
hankers throughout the State is evidenced 
by his being elected recently to the presi- 
dency of the Ohio Bankers’ Association. 

It is largely due to his untiring efforts 
and keen business instinets that Zanes- 
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ville’s Grand Old Bank occupies the en 
able position that it does on the finan 
map. 


J. B. Larzelere, the cashier, has sery 
this bank faithfully in different capacit 
for almost twenty-five years. Enjoying an 
unusually extensive personal acquaintance- 
ship throughout the surrounding territory, 
his judgment of men rarely fails. 

Being thoroughly conversant with all the 
details of modern and up-to-date banking, 
no little of the smooth running of this rap- 














THE CASHIER 


idly growing bank’s machinery is due to 
various Jabor-saving systems which he has 
devised and installed. 

Frank T. Howard, assistant cashier, who 
has been with this bank for over twenty 
vears, having started at the bottom, com- 
pletes the list of officials, who are al- 
ways alert and watching for the oppor- 
tunity to advance the interests of The First 
National Bank of Zanesville and the busi- 
ness community in which they live. 

The board ‘of directors deserve special 
mention. There is not a man of this board 
that has not achieved distinction in his 
particular line. They all rank among the 
most substantial and honorable citizens of 
Zanesville. 

The present directors are: C. Stolzen- 
bach, W. A. Graham, W. E. Guthrie, A. P. 
Rogge, Julius Frank, W. B. Cosgrove, John 
Hoge, U. H. Brown, W. P. Sharer, W. ™M. 
Bateman, W. M. Shinnick. 
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THE WILMINGTON (N. C.) SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


HE steadily increasing business of the 
Wilmington Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Wilmington, N. C., and the 
general appreciation of its improved facili- 
ties since its recent occupation of its new 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE WILMINGTON SAVINGS 
& TRUST CO, 


bank building, have proved ample justifica- 
tion of the wisdom of the directors in the 
erection of the new banking house. 

The new building is located at No. 110 
Princess street, in the heart of Wilmington’s 
inancial district, near the old location where 
the bank built up its business from resources 
or 900,000 to its present total of over 
2.000.000, 

the new building is of Indiana limestone. 


with bronze trimmings and as an architec- 
t | feature it is a notable addition to Wil- 
I ton’s business section. 


ibodying all the best and latest ideas in 

ern fireproof construction, as well as 

ty and utility, the building illustrates 

progressiveness of Wilmington and of 

( of the city’s leading and most substan- 
nancial institutions. 





In designing the building, the architect 
aimed to avoid all useless ornamentation and 
to make the exterior show that the building 
is intended solely for banking purposes. In 
its decision to provide new quarters for the 
bank the conservative spirit which has al- 
ways characterized the management of the 
company was made manifest; therefore, a 
single story, fire-proof building was _ speci- 
fied. There are no windows on either side, 
the light being obtained from a skylight in 
the roof, and even in event of a great con- 
flagration the bank’s securities, as well as 
those of safe deposit patrons, would not be 
endangered by falling walls and burning 
debris. 

The structure is carried by steel, rein- 
forced concrete and brick, the front of the 
building being of Indiana limestone, with 
windows, doors and all trimmings of bronze. 
Carrying out the idea of a thoroughly fire- 
proof building, not an ounce of wood has 
been used in the main banking room, even 





LADIES’, DEPARTMENT 


the partitions and bookkeeper’s desks being 
made of steel. 

The interior is well proportioned, well 
lighted and artistically decorated. The 
walls and fixtures are lined with Italian 
marble and the bank screen is of cast 
bronze. 
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WORKING SPACE INSIDE COUNTERS. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 


Ample provision has been made for the 
wants of the bank’s patrons and to the left 
of the entrance is a well equipped ladies’ 
department, a separate window having been 
set aside for their use. The ladies’ room has 
also been provided with private telephone, 
lavatory, toilet, ete. The furniture is of 
mahogany and the floor is with 
Oriental rugs. 

\t the right of the main entrance are the 
desks of the officers and in the rear a com- 
modious directors’ room has been fitted up, 
which will also be placed at the service of 
the bank’s patrons as a consultation and 
committee room. 

the vault, located in the middle of the 
banking room, is impressive in its massive 
security. It is modeled after the vault of 
one of the great New York safe deposit 
companies, though smaller. ‘Twelve inches 
of concrete, embedded with steel rods, form 
the exterior. Then, a lining of asbestos to 
insure protection against fire, and finally a 
ling of three-ply armor plates of steel, 
( wsed of separate layers of hardened 
choome, bessemer and manganese. The 
( is twelve inches thick, and it is pro- 
t din day time by two combination locks, 
it night by a triple time lock of latest 
ved design. The bank’s security chests 
divided from the safe deposit depart 
t by a heavy steel grille. It is the boast 


covered 


of the builders that a vault of this design 
has never been burglarized. 


Cozy, sanitary safe deposit booths have 
been arranged at the right of the vault, 


easily accessible to renters of boxes, and one 





VAULT DOOR, OPEN. 
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VAULT DOOR, 


CLOSED, 


can in them examine his papers or securities 
as privately and comfortably as at home. 

In the basement is a second vault for stor- 
age of silver, furs, valuable bric-a-brac or 
other articles too bulky for the smaller safe 
deposit boxes. 
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Organized in 1888, with a paid-in capit 
0f$25,000, the Wilmington Savings and Trust 
rae has grown steadily, until its capi 
tal now amounts to $100,000 and its surplus . 
to over $225,000. In 1908, $75,000 of profits 
were used to increase the capital from 
$25,000 to $100,000. This went to stockhold- 
ers in the shape of a dividend of 300 per 
cent. 

The present shares have a market vatue 
of upwards of 330, and on the basis of the 
original capitalization this would mean that 
each original share of $100 is worth $1,320, 
in addition to which regular dividends rang- 
ing from six to sixteen per cent. per annum 
have been paid in cash to shareholders. 

The company has $1,900,000 individual de- 
posits—a line said to be larger than the in- 
dividual deposits of any other bank in North 
Carolina—national, state or savings. 

The officers of the company are: C. E. 
Taylor, Jr., president; H. Walters and J. W. 
Norwood, vice -presidents; J. L. Williams, 
cashier, and W. H. Moore, assistant cashier. 
The directors are: H. Walters, J. W. Nor- 
wood, C. E. Taylor, Jr., J. V. Grainger, J. 
W. Yates, William Calder, Henry C. Bear, 
James H. Chadbourn, Daniel H. Penton, H. 
L. Vollers, W. z Hardin, D. O’Connor, 
Donald MacRae, J. D. Bellamy, Jr., Lyman 
Delano and N. B. Rankin. The last named 
was chairman of the building committee 
appointed by the board of directors and 
has rendered valuable service in the con- 
struction of the new building. 


BANK ARCHITECTURE AND EQUIPMENT 


By Arthur Rodman, President The Bankers Engineering Company, Chicago 


HIS article is designed to be practical 
rather than rhetorical, so let us get 
down to business right from the start. 

The banker who wants to remodel his 
old banking plant or build a new one, gen- 
erally finds himself in a serious quandary 
as to just what he wants and the most 
practical way to go about it. 

The most common method of procedure 
is to call in an architect and give him as 
best he can a general idea of what he thinks 
he wants. In all probability the architect 
has never built a bank, and is naturally 
more in the dark than the banker himself 
except as to architectural technicalities. He 
is told to plan a building to cost, say, 315.- 
000, a like amount, or somewhere near it, 
being held in reserve for the ground, vault 
and fixture equipment. 

In due course of time the plans are ac- 
cepted and submitted to contractors for 
bids. Then it is found that the building 
alone has consumed most of the appropri- 
ation. Radical changes must be made and 
pet features eliminated, or else sacrifices 


made on the interior work. The 
banker practically spends his life on the 
inside of his bank, and doesn’t relish the 
thought of denying himself many of the 
comforts and conveniences which he has 
managed to devise and some of the elegance 
he has his heart set on. 

But something must be done. 
appropriation must be raised or sacrifices 
made, and it probably ends in a little ot 
both. Often the building is under way and 
when equipment experts are called in to fit 
up the interior it is too often found that the 
mislocation of a door or a window or a 
stairway, or possibly the vault, has defeated 
the most desirable fixture arrangement, 
which has probably by this time been 
planned for the banker by men who mak« 
this a study, and he must therefore mak« 
expensive alterations or endure the inco 
veniences, 


must be 


Either the 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Many cases can be cited where 
gance was unknowingly practiced, 


Fauity 


extray 
althoug 
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BEFORE 


Main entrance of the Oskaloosa 


alterations were begun by the 


intended to be studiously avoided. The 
use of judicious economy requires practical 
knowledge, not only of the cost of the 
various materials to be used, but construc- 
tion as well. Every line of the drawing rep- 
resents money, and indifference or ignorance 
on the part of the architect may cost the 
banker a great deal of money. 

For instance, glance over a plate glass 
list and see how the addition of only a 
quarter of an inch to a light of glass will 
throw it into the next bracket and perhaps 
double the cost. The same principle applies 
to points of construction, and should be 
worked out with real care. 

In planning a new banking plant the av- 
erage banker needs all the expert help he 
‘an get. It may be true that occasionally 
one may know pretty well what he wants, 
but this is the exception. Frequently a 
‘ommittee is appointed to make a tour of 
nvestigation, but they rarely find what 
they want, for their requirements are dif- 
ferent, and what seems to answer admirably 
for one bank is totally inadequate for 
nother. 

Expert Apvice. 

There is no argument needed for the 
statement that the most competent man for 
you to consult is the man who has de- 


Savings Bank of Oskalcosa, Iowa, as it appeared before 
Bankers Engineering Company of 


Chicago. 


voted a great deal of his time to interior 
equipment, as well as the exterior archi- 
tecture. Such a man will first study the 
needs of the working force and the most 
systematic and convenient methods for 
handling the business, and then lay out the 
building. Then the doors and windows 
and columns and _ stairways, etc., will all 
fit into the scheme, and complete harmony 
will prevail. 

The most desirable type of building is 
what we will call the individual bank build- 
ing. Many two-story buildings are now 
being converted into one-story structures, 
but with the full two-story height, with 
ceilings varying from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet, and sometimes even higher, de- 
pending on conditions. 

This lends character and dignity to the 
institution that would be hard to acquire 
in any other way. Sometimes there is a 
mezzanine floor in front, on which is lo- 
cated the office of an attorney, or some 
especially desirable tenant. In case of a 
short lot a mezzanine floor may also be 
placed across the rear over the vault, for 
the directors’ room, or for special features, 
like a customers’ room, or a room for a 
watchman. 

This leaves the “clear story” for the sky- 
lights, in the case of an inside lot, and 
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plenty of opportunity for embellishment in 
the way of art glass and decorations. 

This style need not be confined to the 
building placed on a lot forty to fifty feet 








AFTER 
New front designed by the Bankers Engi- 
neering Company of Chicago, showing what 
ean be done to modernize and improve the ap- 
pearance of a bank’s home. This change was 
ffectec without interfering with the daily 


k of the bank. 


wide, but will apply with equally satisfac- 
tory results to the twenty to twenty-five-foot 
lot. 


LocaTiING STAIRWAYS. 


When it is desired to have more than a 
one-story building on an inside lot the best 
plan is to have the entrance to the stair- 
way and the bank entrance identical, but 
if on a corner it is generally preferable to 
have the entrance to the upper floors at 
the rear, unless local business conditions 
prevent. 

In the one-story type the basement can 
often be rented to advantage, but generally 
speaking, it is better to use it only for the 
heating plant and storage. In fact it is 
often used for the safe deposit vault, this 
department being featured in this way. 
\pVANTAGES OF AN ArrRactive EXrTertor. 

The front, of course, is the main feature 
on an inside lot, and with the use of columns 
can be made very attractive, and at a rea- 
Bedford stone is a good ma- 
It is not only pleasing to the 
and strength. 


sonable cost. 
terial to use. 


eve, but shows massiveness 
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Glazed terra cotta is also good, and the 
soft-tinted cream color produces a most 
striking effect. In a plain design there is 
not much difference between the cost of 
these materials, but in the more ornate de- 
signs where there is much duplication ot 
parts terra cotta is cheaper. 

A careful combination of stone, terra 
cotta and brick can be made to form a 
pleasing contrast, and reduces the expense. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIFICATIONS. 


Steam or hot water system of heating is 
almost universally used, the latter being 
somewhat more expensive to install, but 
generally considered less expensive to main- 
tain and rather more satisfactory. 

A good tin roof costs more to put on 
than gravel, but it is liable to need less 
repairing. Ejither one is good if well done. 

Vaults are now practically all re-enforced 
concrete, railroad iron, steel I beams or 
twisted rods being used for re-enforcing. 
Concrete walls not only occupy less space 
than brick walls, but they are also fire- 
proof as well as practically burglar proof. 
Inasmuch as there must be a_ foundation 
it is an excellent plan to make this form 
a storage compartment, using an old door, 
if one can be had, although a new one need 
not be anything more than an _ ordinary 
fireproof one. 

A half-inch steel lining is often put in 
for a “talking point,” and is necessary 
where electric protection is wanted, but so 





: et 
BEFORE 
A typical example cf the old-fashioned corner 
entrance that cuits off valuable lobby space. 


far as a burglar proof proposition is con- 
cerned anything less than a triple thickness 
aggregating one and one-half inches is not 
considered a good investment. 

It is generally preferable to have a sepa- 
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AFTER 


to enlarge the siz 


View 
Bankers 


shewing cntrance changed go as 


Enginecring Company of Chicago. 
rate entrance for the safe deposit vault, 
but many good banks have but one door, 
with a grille to separate the two compart- 
ments. 

Varyinc Uses or Mare. 

Marble counters are almost entirely in 
vogue. The cost is not greatly in excess 
of mahogany, and requires practically no 
care. White Italian, with a Vermont green 
base, is used in combination, and the 
wainscoting on the building walls is usually 
made to match the counter work. 

Skyros, a highly colored Greek marble, 
is being used a great deal in the last few 
vears, but costs more than double the 


of the lobby. Executed by the 


Ceramic mosaic is very desirable for 
lobby floors, and Tennessee marble in large 
pieces also makes an excellent floor. 

It is very easy to overdo the decorating, 
and to obtain the best results great care 
must be exercised. The artistic blending of 
tints to make them harmonize with the 
marble and woodwork, and the plain, simple 
designs of stencilling must be handled by 
an artist familiar with bank work. 
Estimatep Cost OF THE 

BvILDING. 


Mopern Bank 


Now, for a few figures. These figures 
are for the entire plant,—building, vault, 


Italian. and complete interior equipment, turned 
Mahogany woodwork is in general use in over ready for business: 
NEW OR VAULT 
No. LOCATION REMODEL SIZE STORIES MATERIAL VAULT DOORS FLOOR FIXTURES COST 
l - Oermer..... New ... --88000.....3 -Briek.... ee ee Oe Oe 
2 .-Corner See Risscecs Brick & Stone... Concrete. ...2....... Tile. .....Marble 9,500 
Oe eee 25x50 1 Brick & Stone. ...Concrete. eS Marble....12,000 
..Corner...... Remodel. .... 23x60 2.......Terra Cot .-Old.. Old_... Tile......Marble....12,000 
.- Corner New..........24x80 2 Brick & Stone ....Conerete....1_...... Tile Marble. ...13,000 
a Remodel... ...25x90.....2. ..Stone... Concrete... .2....... Tile Mahog 15,000 
7 .. Inside .....Remodel.....33x110....2-. . Brick Concrete... ..2. Tile Marble... .20,000 
S...... Inside Remodel. 40x70 om .. Brick & Stone ....Concrete .. ..2. UR escus Marble 20,000 
’ ..Corner -New ..45x90.....1. Stone Concrete, /..2 Marble..Marble....40,000 
......Corner -New. 40x80. §.......Stone.. Concrete, ...2 Marble... Marble 65.000 
.. Inside Remodel.. ....50x100. ._.1 ..Marble Concrete. ...3 .-Marble..Marble. ...80,000 
ennection with either Italian or Skyros The facts and figures forming the basis 
arble, and it will always be in style. Lhe of this table represent actual jobs which 
indow and door trim should be of the have been successfully handled in the man- 


ime material, although birch in mahogany 
inish is often used, and reduces the ex- 
ense. 


ner outlined in this article, and handled to 
the complete satisfaction of the banks now 
occupying their own individual quarters. 











AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


HE American National Bank of San 
Diego, Cal. was organized in 1904 
and now has a paid-up capital of 

$100,000 and deposits of more than a million 
and a half dollars. Since taking possession of 





CORRIDOR 


AMERICAN NATIONATI 
SAN DIEGO, CAL, 


BANK, 


its new building last Fall, the American 
National Bank has secured over four hun- 
dred new accounts. 


The new structure, of the skyscraper type, 
is declared to be one of the handsomest 
bank and office buildings ever built on the 
Pacific coast. It is tall, covers a large 
ground area and possesses lines that com- 
mend it to those who have the artistic sense 
highly developed. 

The first two floors and basement are de- 
voted to the uses of the bank. In the base- 
ment are the safety deposit vaults, commit- 
tee rooms, coupon rooms, ete. On the street 
floor are the main banking rooms and _ pri- 
vate offices of the president of the bank and 
the cashier. On the mezzanine floor are 
some of the bookkeepers’ desks, filing rooms, 
etc. 

The construction of the banking room is 
of the very highest character. Marble, ma- 
hogany and bronze are the materials used, 
and their arangement is such as to make it 
one of the handsomest banking rooms on 
the American continent. 

Directly opposite the main entrance to the 


reo 


bank are the public offices of Cashier C. L. 
Wiuiams and Assistant Cashier L. J. Rice. 
The cages of the tellers adjoin these public 
offices. The construction of this building 
is only another evidence of the progressiv« 
character of the bank and the prosperity 
that has come to it because of its progres- 
sive management. 

The active executive officer is C. L. Wil 
liams, the cashier, who has put his who 
life into the building up of the bank, and 
succeeded in accomplishing not only the 
creation of a big banking business, but has 
won for himself a strong place in the busi- 
ness and social life of San Diego. In L. J. 
Rice he has an able lieutenant, in whose 
hands lies the detail management of the in- 
stitution. 

J. W. Sefton, Jr., is president and R. M, 
Powers and I. Isaae Irwin vice-presidents. 
Mr. Sefton is one of the wealthiest residents 
of San Diego. He possesses a fortune that 
runs upon into the millions and is in close 
personal touch with the business life of the 
city. He is one of the most active directors 
of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
and is vice-president and principal owner 
of the San Diego Savings Bank. 

Reproduced herewith are a number of 





ANOTHER VIEW OF CORRIDOR, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


views that show the handsome fittings of the 
American National Bank. The furniture, 
ete., comes from the bank equipment hous 
of Neary and Alford Co., San Francisc 
ind Chicago. 
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LADIES’ ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 





DIRECTORS’ ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 
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SAVINGS IN MEXICO—THE MEXICAN SAVINGS 
FUND 


NTIL a short time ago Mexico had no 
regular savings banks. Some banks 
received deposits of small amounts and 


invested them in the same form as_ their 


: 
he 
= 


ad 
* 


(FONDO MEXICANO DE 


BOLIVAR N. 57 


her funds and granted no special facili- 
> or inducements for savings. 

\t the close of 1910 a group of  well- 
iown business men of Mexico City, with 
pital and experience, established a joint 
«k company called the Mexican Savings 
und (Fondo Mexicano de Ahorros), with 


capital of $1,000,000, and devoted spe- 











AHORROS, S. 


(FONDO MEXICANO DE AHORROS) 


cially to the encouragement of saving in the 
country. The board of directors is 
posed of men of good standing, whose names 
are a guarantee of careful management. 


Mexican Savincs Funp 


A.) FRONT view. 6A CALLE DE 


AND 59 MEXICO CITY 


The company offers several forms of sav- 
ings, and among them its savings bonds, 
coéperative debentures and consumer's cer- 
tificates deserve special mention. 


Savines Bonps. 


The savings bonds are of three denomina- 
tions: $100, $200, and $500, all payable by 


585 


com- 
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monthly installments and redeemable by 
monthly drawings. They are all for a term 
of seven years, and unless redeemed within 
this time they are cancelled at maturity. 
Subscribers to $100 bonds have to pay SI 
monthly for eighty-four months; those to 





Reo 


SAVINGS 


\LONSO DE 


PRESIDENT MEXICAN 
MEXICANO DE 


FUND. 


A.) 


(FONDO 
ATLORKOS, 8. 


$200 bonds S&2, 


S5. 


and those to the S500 bonds, 
The difference between the eighty-four 
payments and the face value represents the 
earnings of the bonds. 

This would not much exceed the ordinary 
working of annual or semi-annual corapound 
interest. But the company does better than 
such accumulation. On drawing the bonds 
before maturity are entitled to re- 
ceive more than the amount paid eo date 
plus interest, a portion of the earnings of 
the institution being distributed to the hold- 
ers. If the bond drawn has covered up to 
six installments it cancelled for twenty 
per cent. of its value, the holders 
receiving, then, a bonus in eash of more 
than twice what they paid. If the bond 
has covered more than six installments and 
up to twelve it is cancelled for forty per 
cent. of its face value; if more than twelve 
payments have been made and up_ to 
eighteen, it is cancelled for sixty per cent., 
and if it has covered more than eighteen 
installments _ it cancelled for its face 


these 


Is 


face 


is 
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value. In this last instance a holder of 


$500 bond who has paid nineteen instal!- 


ments of 385, or 395, may 
in full. 

Bonds belonging to disabled or deceas 
holders are redeemed also at the time of t} 
accident and in a like proportion. 

As all the bonds are freely transferabl 
they represent a saving obligation limit 
to the wishes or ability ot subscribers. 

Savings bonds are accepted by the con 
pany collateral for that 
subseriber temporarily unprovided 


receive the S35 


as loans, so any 


wit! 


j 
i 


funds need not lose either his savings or 


the advantages incident to the bond. 


All moneys received from subscribers are 


invested in first-class guaranteed 


loans, 


which earn sufficient to cover the cumulative 


interest, a fair dividend to stockholders and 
leave a remainder to be distributed between 
bondholders. 

This system is far from being a lottery 
scheme since no one loses his capital or in 
terest. The portion of profits distributed 
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RAFAEL 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. 


(FONDO MEXICANO DE AHORROS, S. A.) 


to bondholders is not taken from the $i 
cumulating funds, nor is such distributior 


made at the expense of the company’s regu- 
lar earnings, which are reasonably protected 
. be . 4 + 
Small amounts of money which are not apt 
to earn above a verv low interest are taken 
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re of at a fair rate and the balance of 
earnings is large enough to provide for 
both the company and the bondholders. 

lhe Mexican people well understand the 
vivantage of the system, and bonds have 
wen subseribed all over the country, the 
empany having had to establish 179 
ivencies for the purpose. Drawings have 
heen made punctually and all drawn bonds 
have been duly paid. The results have 
heen quite gratifying. On the thirty-first 
ot December, 1911, on which date the com- 
pany closed its first fiscal year, there were 
outstanding 5,806 bonds of S100, series A; 
1,582 bonds of $200, series B; 1,479 bonds 
of 8500, series C, or in all 8,867 bonds of 
1 nominal value of $1,638,500. During the 
same period there were drawn and_re- 
deemed 363 bonds with a face value of $63,- 
500—a record which speaks for itself. 

CoérPERATIVE DEBENTURES. 

The coéperative debentures, a new form 
introduced by the company for the purpose 
oi building and acquiring homes, are also 
very attractive and illustrate the power of 
compound interest put to work under 
honest management. 

These debentures are issued in three de- 
nominations: $200, $300 and $500, all run- 
ning for a term of seven years, and re- 
deemable before maturity by means of 
monthly drawings also. 

Subscribers to $200 bonds must pay an 
entrance fee of S2 and $2 monthly for 
eighty-four months; those to $300 and $500 
bonds, respectively, $3 and $5 for the same 
period. Holders of $200 bands are en- 
titled, when drawn, to receive either a house 
of the value of $1,000, or this sum in cash, 
and all future payments on the bond cease. 
The $1,000 is to be refunded to the com- 
pany by 100 monthly installments of $10 
without interest. Holders of S300 and $500 
bonds are entitled to the same advantages, 
that the value of the house or the cash 
imeounts, respectively, to $1.500 and $2,500, 
which sums are to be refunded to the com- 
pany in 100 monthly installments of $15 
S25 without interest. 
llolders of bonds which have not been 
drawn until maturity are entitled to re- 

ive on them and in future interest at the 

of six per cent., and when drawn the 
conditions prevail except that the sum 

’e refunded to the company in this in- 

‘e is only the balance of S800, $1,200 or 
~. 00, the bond being taken for its full 

ef as eash. 
he company allows the prepayment of 
eighty-four installments and pays the 
est at the rate of six per cent. on the 
value until tne bond is drawn and 
elled. A subscriber wishing to prepay 
is installments on a $500 bond would 
to pay $425 and would earn interest on 
Should the bond be drawn within the 
month he would receive a house or 


oni 
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would have to refuna 
the company the balance—$2,000—by eighty 
installments of $25 without interest—a very 
easy and convenient way to acquire a home 
and a very attractive method of stimulating 
savings. 

It is undoubtedly a clever and ingenious 
combination and is bound to meet with 
success. 

Every new home built in a city adds to 
its importance—physically and morally 
and the Mexican Savings Fund is to be 


eash for $2,500 and 
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FRANCISCO 


CASHIER MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. (FoN DO 


MEXICANO DE ATLORROS, 8, A.) 


credited with the merit of improving in 
this form the capital of the Mexican Re- 
public. Workmen's dwellings are not erect- 
ed in fashionable quarters but in the out- 
skirts where land still commands a low 
price. In time these improvements will 
benefit the locality, as places that were be- 
fore unpopulated and uncared for may be 
converted into pleasant districts, full of 
life, and where hygienic conditions will have 
been greatly improved. 


Consumers’ CERTIFICATES. 
Consumers’ certificates are a step further 


in the well-known profit-sharing distribu- 
tion and are handled by the company on 
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MODERN 


the basis of compound interest also, Mer- 
chants willing to give bonuses to their cus- 
tomers are provided with one, five, twenty 
and 100 cent coupons which they give away 
with cash purchases. When $10 is accu- 
mulated in these the company converts them 
into certificates of this denomination and 
these are cancelled by means of monthly 
drawings at face value, all being reaeemable 
within ten years from date of issue. In this 
form purchasers are practically refunded 
the value of their cash purchases. 

Natural competition between merchants 


apenas emgsnatning 





ecm entan tn et 


MEXICAN SAVINGS FUND. 


guarantees the public against overcharge in 
prices, and while cash purchasers are bene- 
lited and can save money without any spe- 
cial effort, merchants obtain the advantage 
er a steady increase in their cash sales. 


Generar Bankinc Business. 
rhe business of the Mexican Savings Fund 
not confined to the issuance of bonds, 


ventures and = certificates already  de- 
bed. It also carries on general banking 


ll its branches. It receives money on 
Osit subject to check, savings pass-book 
certificate at four per cent. interest, buys 
| sells foreign and domestic exchange, 
sues letters of credit, loans money on real 
tate securities, and other collateral, dis- 
ints commercial paper and attends to the 
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collection of drafts, interest coupons, etc., 
in most of the cities of Mexico. It conducts 
also a mail system to facilitate deposits, 
payments and collections. 


Trust DepartTMENT. 


Recently it has established a trust de- 
partment operating on the same lines as the 
American trust companies. This depart- 
ment has been placed under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. J. A. Godoy and Joaquin 
Ancona, both competent, skilled and honor- 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


able gentlemen. The trust department acts 
as trustee for estates, individuals and cor- 
porations, takes charge of the issuance of 
bonds and stocks, of the registration and 
transfer of same, guarantees titles, mort- 
gages and individual credits, purchases, sells 
and holds patents and trade marks, pur- 
chases and sells for others real estate and 
securities and promotes the establishment of 
agricultural, industrial and mining enter- 
prises in Mexico. It devotes special atten- 
lion to investigating and reporting on in- 
vestments in Mexico and undertakes to rep- 
resent foreign stock and bondholders in the 
country. 

The scope of the Mexican Savings Fund 
is very broad and it has an enormous field 
to operate in. Well conducted as it is, 
there is every reason to believe that it will 
meet with success. 











SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING OF BANKS 


FIRST prerequisite in the construc- 
tion and equipment of a_ bank's 
quarters is the installation of an ade- 

quate, wholly satisfactory lighting system 
one that will eliminate all glare and shadows 
and make the moving of books and papers 
to a point of vantage entirely unnecessary. 

The cheapness and efficiency of electrical 
power, as. produced in almost every city 
in the land, narrows considerably the se- 
lection by the banker of fixtures for his 
institution. Usually such details as the 
specifications for lights are left to the dis- 
cretion of the architect, but of late the 
architect has thought it best, on a great 
many jobs, to delegate such work to special- 
ists who have made the perfect diffusion of 
light a matter of serious study, and have 
worked out systems of concealed lighting, 
which are nothing more or less than the 
practical application of the optical laws 
governing the refraction and reflection of 
light rays. 


Prominent among the many banks now 
getting splendid results from the Frink 


System of Concealed Lights are the Na- 
tienal City and Fourth National Banks of 
New York, and the First National Bank of 
Denver. 


In the National City Bank the Frink 
System is applied to the marble cornice 
and has a cold-drawn bronze frame running 
continuously around the inner side of the 
main screen cornice, with a switch arrang 
ment for lighting each cage separately. The 
bronze frame of the Frink System serves 
as an extra molding or finish to the inner 
side of the cornice and thereby cuts down 


the estimates of the bronze manutacturer. 
the electrical contractor and the screen 
maker. 


The Fourth National Bank of New York 
is one of the leading financial institutions 
of the United States, and has one of the 
largest and best equipped banking rooms 
available, this space covering approximately 
10,500 square feet. 

The scientific illumination of the working 
surface situated in the various parts of this 
area was designed to meet the most exact: 
ing conditions, each desk, counter and table 
receiving individual treatment. 

A lighting system for a bank of this 
character must work itself into the details 
of the equipment and not detract from the 
dignity and simplicity, and be rich but not 
gaudy. The prevailing finish of the interior 
of this particular installation is Old Eng- 
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lish Oak, consequently the entire Frink 
equipment of fixtures and reflectors for the 
bank screens, desk, ete., were made of cold- 
drawn bronze, statuary finish. 

The J-M Linolite 16 c. p. carbon lamp 
was chosen as the source of light for all 
fixtures. The very efficient manner in which 
the rays of light from this lamp are dis- 
tributed and directed without glare over 
the working surfaces is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Another  note- 
worthy feature of this is the very agree- 
able effect of the yellow light from the car- 
bon lamp as it mingles with the sombre 
tones of the old English oak and bronze. 

The First National Bank of Denver has 
quite recently installed Frink’s. combination 
cornice and light diffusing reflector svstem, 
the very latest development in high-class 
bank equipment. The reflector on the main 
cornice lights the desk and forms a finish 
to the inner side of the cornice. The re- 
flector on the partition screen takes the 


place of the ordinary cornice and_ lights 
the desks on both sides. The partition 
screen retiector dowles in the main screen 


reflector, also in a blind cornice of the same 
design at the back of the cages. 
The J-M Linolite lamp referred to as in- 














LIGHTS AT TOP OF SCREEN IN THE MECHANICS AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


stalled in the Fourth National Bank of New 
York is a lamp particularly adaptable to 
a large percentage of bank installations. 
lt consists of a glass tube one inch in diam- 
eter and eleven and seven thirty-seconds 
inches long, without fittings; thirteen ana a 
quarter inches long when used as a single 
lamp section, and twelve inches from center 
to center when used continuously. The 
carbon or tungsten filament extends from 
end to end through the center of the tube. 
A cap or base is at each end, forming the 
contacts. The glass area of the lamp is 
thirty-one square inches—almost double that 
of the ordinary tubular or bung-hole lamp. 
and about twenty per cent. greater than 
the ordinary bulb lamp of equal wattage. 
This increase in area forms an additional 
surface, which gives a longer period before 
the lamp has reached its “smashing point.” 

“Frink” Reflectors have long been recog- 
nized as embodying the highest perfection 
in art, efficiency and quality. At the World's 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, at the Pan-Americar 
Exposition in 1909, Alaska-Pacific-Y ukon 
Exposition in 1909, they received the highest 
awards. 

I. P. Frink Company, designers and man 
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ufacturers of lighting specialties, are not 
only the largest and oldest makers of re- 
flectors, dating back to 1857, but have to 
their credit a large number of the more 
recent installations of world-wide import- 
ance than any other reflector manufacturer 


in the world. H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
are the sole selling agents for the entire 
Frink line. 

The I. P. Frink Company also manufac- 
tures for them the well-known system of 
illumination known as “J-M Linolite.” 


CONVENTION DATES 


Florida—Key West, April 4 and 5. Sec- 
retary, George R. DeSaussure, Jacksonville. 
Covington, April 26 and 27. 
Secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville. 

Texas—San Antonio, May 7, 8 and 9. 
Secretary, J. W. Hoopes, Austin. 

Oklahoma—Tulsa, May 10 and 11. 
retary, W. B. Harrison, Enid. 

Arkansas—Little Rock, May 14 and 15. 
Secretary, Robert E. Wait, Little Rock. 

Mississippi—Gulfport, May 21, 22 and 23. 
Secretary, R. Griffith, Vicksburg. 


Louisiana 


Sec- 


\labama—Mobile, May 17 and 18.  Sec- 
retary, McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 

Maryland—Blue Mountain, June 20, 21 
and 22. Secretary, Charles Hann, Balti- 
more, 

Missouri—Joplin, May 21 and 22. Sec- 
retary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

Kansas—Topeka, May 23 and 24. Secre- 


tary, W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 
California—Long Beach, May 23, 24 and 


25. Secretary, F. H. Colburn, San Fran- 
cisco, 
Georgia—Atlantic Beach, Fla., May 24 


and 25. Secretary, L. P. Hillyer, Macon. 
Tennessee—Knoxville, May 29 and 30. 
Secretary, F. M. Mayfield, Nashville. 
New York—Buffalo, June 13 and 14. See- 
retary, William J. Henry, New York City. 
Minnesota—State Agricultural College, St. 


TELLERS’ 


ECENTLY, at the time interest was 
due, a woman bustled in the side 
door of a savings bank, just before 

iree o'clock. A long line, mostly men, was 
\iting. She endeavored to step in ahead 
the first man. One of the bank em- 
loyees stepped up to her and told her she 
ould have to take her place in the line and 
ait her turn, Indignantly she replied: 
“It’s a nice thing, isn’t it, that I should 


Paul, June 14 and 15. 
Frost, Minneapolis. 
Idaho—Coeur d’Alene, June 17, 18 
19. Secretary, J. W. Robinson, Boise. 
Pennsylvania—Bedford Springs, June 18 
and 19. Secretary, D. S. Kloss, Tyrone. 
Virginia—Old Point Comfort, June 20, 21 
and 22. Secretary, Walker Scott, Farmville. 


Secretary, Charles R. 


and 


Oregon—Portland, June 21 and 22. Sec- 
retary, J. L. Hartman, Portland. 
South Dakota—Belle Fourche, June 26 


and 27. Secretary, J. E. Platt, Clark. 


North Carolina—Morehead City, June 26, 
27 and 28. Secretary, William A. Hunt, 
Henderson. 

Washington—Tacoma-Olympia, June 27, 


28 and 29. 
coma. 


Secretary, P. C. Kaufman, Ta- 


North Dakota—Jamestown, June ———. 
Secretary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 

South Carolina—Charleston, July 3 and 6. 
Secretary, Lee G. Holleman, Anderson. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, July 24 and 25. 
Secretary, George D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 

American Institute of Banking—Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 21, 22 and 23. 
tary, A. C. Dorris, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bankers’ Association—Detroit, 
week of September 9-14. Secretary, Fred E. 
Farnsworth, 11 Pine street, New York City. 


Secre- 


American 


WORRIES 


have to stand here and wait for all these 
men who haven't a thing to do when I have 
bread rising at home. I’m in a hurry and 
I think I should be waited on before these 
idle men.” But at last reports she was 
waiting her turn, bread or no bread. There 
are occasions when the domestic problem 
has to give way to the demands of heartless 
business. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital - . $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 1,000,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 
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CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 


Growth of the First National Bank. 


In the statement of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, submitted under the last 
call, that of February 20, deposits of $123,- 
153,984 are shown, this amount representing 
an increase of more than thirteen million 
dollars over the figures of January 2, when 
they stood at $110,263,189. The First Na- 
tional’s affiliated institution, the First Trust 
& Savings Bank, has deposits of 353,127,480 
in the report presented in response to the 
State call of February 21, the combined 
deposits of the two thus aggregating $176,- 
581,464 at the latest date and comparing 
With $165,818,546 at the first of the year. 
The assets of the two now amount to $207,- 
496,435—those for the First National being 
$147,762,767 and for the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank $59,733,668. 

Some statistics which President James B. 
Forgan recently laid before the officers and 
employees gave an interesting insight into 
the operations of the First National during 
the past ten years. In that period cash 
dividends of $10,960,000 have been paid to 


the shareholders and there has been accu 
mulated for them undivided earnings of 
$10,079,170. These figures include the capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, which aggre- 
gate $6,521,957, and which all represent ac- 
cumulated earnings. Salaries of $7,249,859 
have been paid to employees during the 
decade, those figures being 66.1 per cent. of 
the amount paid to shareholders in divi- 
dends and 34.4 per cent. of the combined 
cash dividends and undivided profits. In 
1902 the First National had 455 clerks; in 
1911 the total number of clerks in the First 
National and the First Trust was 608. The 
creation of a pension fund of $1,000,000 
was one of the incidents of the ten-year 
period, and out of it there has already been 
paid $156,879 in pensions. 


New Banks Organizing. 


Charters for three new national banks to 
be started in Chicago have been recently 
applied for. Several charters have been 
taken out for state banks since March 1 and 
more are being contemplated, all of which 
indicates that the local field for outlying 
banks still is attractive, despite the fact 
that nearly fifty state and fifteen national 
institutions are now operating within the 
city’s limits. 

Application’ has been made to the federal 
authorities for the right to organize the 
Ravenswood National Bank, capital $50,000, 
to be located in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the Wilson Avenue Bank, the 
private banking institution operated by 
William E. Mason, which failed recently, 
but will have no relations with the old 
bank. The stock is being subscribed for at 
$125 a share and the premium will create 
a surplus of $12,500. The bank will open 
about May 1. 

Adolph H. Wesemann is conducting the 
legal matters and C. W. Chandler, B. B. 
Herbert, W. W. Pollock and W. T. Perkins 
are among the organizers. Mr. Perkins is 
one of the assistant cashiers of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago. 

Another federal charter has been 
for the Tabor National Bank, capital $50, 


asked 


000, which is to take over the business ot 
the Tabor Savings Bank, a private insti- 
tution, with deposits of around $46,000, 
which was started about a year ago of! 


West Twenty-Sixth street in Lawndale. 

The stock of the Tabor National has al! 
been subscribed for at 8120 a share, thu 
creating a surplus of $10,000 with which t 


begin business. “he change will be mad 
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GOOD SERVICE 


BANK OF 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, Pres’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
LOUIS C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier 


as soon as authority is granted. The ter- 
ritory served is a residential and business 
neighborhood populated principally by Bo- 
hemian people. The organizers of the new 
bank are: J. Bartusek, R. B. Klicks, J. T. 
Slama and Josefa Slama. 

A third charter has been applied for by 
the Lawndale National Bank, capital $50,- 
000, and the address is given as Hawthorne 
postoffice. 

State Auditor McCullough of Illinois 
has granted a permit to Frank Ransford, 
John S. Gleason and Frank Collins to or- 
genize the Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago with a capital of $200,000. 

Another new bank is to be established in 
Chicago under the title of the Central 
Manufacturing District State Bank; it is 
to have a capital of $200,000. Its name 
typifies the locality in which it will operate 

the central manufacturing district. The 
bank will have ground-floor quarters in a 
building which will be erected at Thirty- 
fifth street near Center avenue. The inter- 
ests which will be affiliated with the insti- 
tution include J. A. Spoor and Arthur G. 
Leonard, trustees of the Central Manu- 
facturing District; Edward Morris, presi- 
dent of Morris & Co.; W. A. Heath, presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank; A. Harris, president of the Chicago 
Wrecking Co.; Arthur Spiegel, Sigmund 
Silberman, John Magnus, Philip L. Knoed- 
ler, David Straus, Harry S. Schram and H. 
Ik. Poronto. 

rhe Brookfield State Bank at Brookfield, 
ust west of Riverside, has been organized 

will open for business on April 6. 
eral officials of the Continental and 
mercial National Bank have been elected 
ectors, The include Vice-Presidents Ralph 
: Vechten and James R. Chapman, and 
W. Lampert, assistant cashier. John F. 
n of the Continental and Commercial 
W. Lampert has been elected vice-presi- 
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write us for terms. 


Buffalo Business 


We offer correspondents first-class service on BUFFALO 


If you have a considerable volume of items on BUFFALO 


We likely can make an arrangement to 


WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


BUFFALO 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres'’t 
RALPH CROY, Asst. tothe Pres’t 
CHARLES D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 


National is president of the new institution. 
dent and Charles B. Wunderlich, cashier. 

These new banks are in addition to the 
Jefferson Park National Bank, recently 
started with a capitalization of $50,000; the 
Irving Park National Bank, capital $100,000, 
which will open for business April 2; the 
Hyde Park State Savings Bank, capital 
£200,000, and the State Bank of Oak Park, 
capital $100,000. 

That the outlying districts of Chicago 
still afford opportunities in banking seems 
evident in that all of the new institutions 
now being started are located in these va- 
rious localities. More new banks are con- 
templated. One of these, if started, will be 
near Garfield Park on West Madison street, 
and the other somewhere in the stock yards 
district. 


Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


The recent absorption by the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois of three other Chicago 
banks has made it imperative for the com- 
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pany to get possession of the remainder of 
its bank building (formerly owned and oc- 
cupied by the John R. Walsh chain of 
financial institutions), as the various de- 
partments were so overcrowded as to seri- 
ously interfere with efficient work. The 
second floor was occupied by N. W. Halsey 
& Co. and the third floor by Hornblower & 
Weeks. Halsey & Co. have removed to the 
very desirable second floor corner in the 
Rookery (La Salle and Adams. streets) 
formerly occupied by the Western Trust & 
Savings Bank. Hornblower & Weeks ex- 
pect to remove very soon, but have not as 
yet found very satisfactory quarters. The 
bond and trust departments of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois will be removed to 
the second floor, the real estate to the third 
floor and the savings department to the 
ground floor front room formerly occupied 
by the Home Savings Bank and, later, by 
the Monroe National Bank. 


Brokerage Firm Changes. 


Ford R. Carter will retire from the 
brokerage firm of Carter, Shimmin & 
Douglass on April 1. The remaining part- 
ners will continue the business under the 
firm name of Shimmin & Douglass, main- 
taining their present offices on the eighth 
floor of the Rookery Building. 

Miller & Co., now located at 112 South La 
Salle street, will remove April 1 to the 
Rookery Building, to the quarters occupied 
by Holligan & Co. 

Von Frantzius & Co., 124 South La Salle 
street, are to double their office space by 
taking adjoining rooms. 

Clark, Dodge & Co. of New York have 
opened a Chicago office in the Rookery, 
under the management of E. P. Truett, who 
for several years has been connected with 
the bond department of that firm. 


For A. B. A. Investment Section. 


Chicago bankers have taken the lead in 
an effort to establish an investment section 
ot the American’ Bankers’ Association. 
George B. Caldwell of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust is chairman of a com- 
mittee that will meet in Chicago March 29. 
Other members of the committee are How- 
ard W. Fenton, vice-president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank; Charles Schweppe, 
of Lee, Higginson & Company; Ferry W. 
Leach, of A. B. Leach & Company; Charles 
Counselman, of Spencer Trask & Company : 
C. H. Moore, Jr., of Woodin, MeNear & 
Moore, of Chicago; D. Arthur Bowman, « 
St. Louis; Allen S. Hoyt, N. W. Halsey & 
Company; J. R. Swan, Kean, Taylor & Com 
pany; H. W. Smith, Harris, Forbes & Cor 
pany, New York; H. W. Briggs, E. 1! 
tollins & Sons, Boston; G. W. Kendric 
FE. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphi: ; 
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Harry E. Weil, Roth & Company, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago; E. M. Stevens, Stevens, 
Chapman & Company, Minneapolis; H. W. 
Noble. Detroit, and John H. Porter, 
Denver. 


Chicago Savings Around $210,000,000. 


Savings deposits of the state banks of 
Chicago are between $209,000,000 and $210,- 
000,000. This is a fair increase, something 
over $4,000,000, compared with their de- 
posits on December 6, 1911. 


Merchants Loan and Trust Company. 


The Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
of Chicago, at the commencement of busi- 
ness Feb, 21 makes the following excellent 
statement of condition: Loans and dis- 
counts, $38,845,826; bonds and mortgages, 
$9,906,828; cash and due from banks, $27,- 
167.455; total resources, $75,920,109. De- 
posits aggregate $66,243,839. The capital is 
$3,000,000, surplus and profits $6,492,219. 


Mr. Reynolds Addresses Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


\t the annual banquet of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the Hotel 
\lexandria, the principal address was de- 
livered by George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, who is taking a_ well 
earned rest in California. Mr. Reynolds 
recounted the history of the American 
Banking system since the close of the Civil 


War and from his deductions advocated the 
establishment of a National reserve associ- 
ation, as recommended by the National 
Monetary Commission, appointed by Con- 
gress in 1908, as being the best available 
mean. of making the banking system of the 
nation fit the financial and business require- 
met of the country. He declared it a 
matt, for wonder that with the _ inflexi- 


bilit f the present system there have not 


been more panics and hard times than there 
have; and said further that no reform in 
the banking system of the nation can be 
effected unless large corporations pursue 
the policy of openness in all their dealings. 

The Chamber gave a check for $5,000 and 
a six months’ vacation to its secretary, 
Frank Wiggins, who has served faithfully 
for twenty years. 


Austin National Bank Applies for Char- 
ter. 

The comptroller of the currency has re- 
ceived an application to organize the Austin 
National Bank, northwest corner of North 
Park and Chicago avenues, with a capital 
of $50,000, F. E. Pray, correspondent, 231 
North Central avenue; L. Nissen, M.: J. 
Collins, P. Junkersfeld, and W. F. Biles are 
the organizers. 


Drovers Deposit National Bank. 


The last official call from the comptroller 
brought forth an excellent report of the 
condition of this bank and its affilated in- 
stitution, the Drovers Trust and Savings 
Bank. The national bank now has deposits 
of $10,303,970.40, loans and discounts of 
$6,523,825.79 and total resources of $11.- 
967,559.76. The Drovers Trust and Savings 
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Bank reports 
356.53, a surplus of $100,000 and savings 
deposits of $3,463,246.91. 

Combined, the deposits of these two insti- 
tutions approximate 


dollars. 


Cor tinental 


Makes Record. 


was shown at the date of the 


resources of $3,829,- The Continental 











Commercial, with 
its affiliated institutions, the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Hibernian Banking Association, has a 


fourteen millions of grand total in deposits of $239,039,540. This 


total compares with 


amount of 


$250,000,000 deposits held by the National 


City Bank of New York. 
and Commercial National The combined deposits of the Continental 
and subsidiaries are held as follows: 
Deposits of the Continental and Com- “emi ene verctisaiagete 
mercial National Bank were the highest in) Hibe:mian 
the bank’s career at the beginning of March, 
totaling $184,263,352. 
more than 
call on February 20. 


i. a” eacnene 
This is $4,219,822 Total 


National City Bank. 
GROWTH OF 


Feb. 5, 1907 (Opening 
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An Aggressive Banker. 


try, making a_ fight ( 
worth while, is B. F. Harris of Champaign, 
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One of the forceful bankers of the coun- 


distinc 
































BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


Illinois, president of the Illinois Bankers’ 
\ssociation. 

Mr. Harris has taken a firm and vigorous 
position with regard to requiring private 
bankers in Illinois to be placed under State 
supervision. He believes that, “The busi- 
ness of banking is not merely the business 
of the banker. It is very much more—it is 
the business of the public.” 


B. F. Harris 


PRESIDENT ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


\mong other things he is urging the 
bankers of his State to work for are better 
cultural methods, agricultural instruc- 

n all the country schools of Illinois, 
better roads, a “blue-sky law”’—to protect 
Investors—and the circulation of habits of 
ind saving and the encouragement of 
nvesting. 


National Nassau Bank of New York. 
question of increasing the capital of 
t National Nassau Bank of New York 
{ $500,000 to $1,000,000 will be submit- 
t to the stockholders for approval on 
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April 22. It is also proposed to change 
the par value of the shares from $50 to 
=100. The new stock will be issued at $150 
per $100 share, to stockholders of record 
April 19, each holder of two shares of the 
present stock (par $50) being entitled to 
subscribe for one share of new stock (par 
$100) payment to be made by May 15. The 
institution dates to 1852; it entered the 
National system a year ago, changing its 
name from the Nassau Bank to the National 
Nassau Bank. Edward Earl, its president, 
has been identified with it for twenty-five 
years. 


New York Personals. 


Charles H. Sabin, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank, and 
James M. Pratt have been elected directors 
of the Standard Trust Co., 25 Broad street. 
Mr. Pratt was formerly a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. until his recent 
election as a vice-president of the Standard 
Trust Co. The admission of these new in- 
terests is the result of the desire of its 
president, William C. Lane, to strengthen 
the institution’s connections in every way. 
No merger with the Guaranty Trust Co. is 
contemplated. 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 
J. 8. BEMIS, 
Treasurer Bemis Bro. 
G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS. CLARK, 
CHAS, A. COX, 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

S.S. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros. & Co. 

L. GARRISON, 


Bag Co. 


DIRECTORS 
ELIAS 8. GATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

Cc. F. GAUSS, 

Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 
CECIL D. GREGG, 
President Evens-Howard Fire 
Erick Co. 
Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
Ss. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
W. H. LEE, 
President. 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mer. Vandalia R. R. Co. 


Cc. W. MANSUR, 
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JOHN J. O’'FALLON, 

oO. H. PECKHAM, 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

Cc. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’l Cupples 
Envelope Co 
A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
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President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co, 

Cc. W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 
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James C. Colgate, of the banking firm of 
James B. Colgate & Co., has been elected a 
director of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
to succeed the late Donald McKay. 

* x + 

Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Washing- 
ton Trust Company. 

* x * 

Benjamin S. Guinness, of the Stock Ex- 
change house of Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., has been elected a trustee of the New 
York Trust Company, succeeding the late 
Ernst Thalmann. 


* * * 


R. Fulton Cutting has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Exchange National 
Bank of this city, to succeed his brother, 
the late William Bayard Cutting, who died 
on March 1. 

Otis Everett, formerly vice-president of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence, R. 
I., has been made credit manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Mr. Everett's 
connection with the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany covered a period of ten years, prior to 
which time he was for about ten years asso- 
ciated with the Third National Bank of 
Boston. 


soo 





Alfred M. Barrett, assistant secretary and 
a director of the Guardian Trust Company, 
was elected its treasurer recently. The office 
to which Mr. Barrett has just been chosen 
is a newly created one. 

John B. Lunger has been elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, filling a vacancy which has existed 
since shortly after the death of Paul Mor- 
ton, the society’s president, more than a year 
ago. William A. Day, then vice-president, 
succeeded as president. Mr. Lunger for the 
last few years has been vice-president of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


New Trust Company Chartered in New 
York. 

The Transatlantic Trust Company of New 
York, with a capital of $700,000 and a paid- 
in surplus of $350,000, has filed a certificate 
of incorporation with the State Banking De- 
partment. The company expects to organ- 
ize about May 1. The incorporators are: 
H. Reiman Duval, president of the Beet 
Sugar Company; James G. Cannon, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National; John W. Plat- 
ten, president, and Calvert Brewer, vice- 
president, of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company; Richard Schuster, of 
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Speyer & Co.; Stuyvesant Fish; Walter 
Luttgen, of August Belmont & Co.; Henry 
Wehrhane, of Hallgarten & Co.; Clark Wil- 
liams, president of the Windsor Trust Com- 
pany; Walter G. Oakman, Dr. A. G. Ger- 
ster, Gustav Leve, Arnold Somlyo, Morris 
Cuker of New York City. 


Broadway Trust of New York Enters the 
Clearing-House. 


With the ratification of the merger of the 
Broadway Trust Company with the Flat- 
bush Trust Company of Brooklyn, it was 
announced at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the former that the enlarged company 
had been admitted to membership in the 
Clearing-House Association. This was made 
possible by the increase in the capital and 
surplus of the Broadway Trust from $700,- 
000 to $1,500,000 and its absorption of the 
Savoy Trust Company a few. weeks ago. 
The Flatbush Trust Company will be known 
in future as the Brooklyn branch of the 
Broadway Trust Company. 


Harriman National Bank of New York. 

The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated on March 20 its first anni- 
versary under a national charter. Its de- 
posits are in excess of $10,500,000 as against 
deposits of $4,100,000 twelve months ago. 
In the early part of the year the bank’s 
capital and surplus were increased to $1,- 
000,000 and its total resources now approxi- 
mate $12,000,000. The figures are taken as 
an indication of the exceptional growth of 
rifth avenue as a business and financial 
centre, 


Bankers’ Trust Company of New York 
Doubles Capital. 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
rk on March 19 certified to the Secretary 
State that it has increased its capital 
ck from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
— is signed by Charles W. Riecks 
1 Charles J. Fay. 


Prepare for Annual Banquet Trust Co. 
Section, A. B. A. 


Preparations are being made for the sec- 
ond annual banquet of the members of the 
Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ 
Association, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on the evening of 
May 9 next. The meeting of the executive 
council of the association takes place on 
May 6, 7 and 8, and the 9th has been se- 
lected for the banquet, so as to give the 
members of the council opportunity to at- 
tend. 

All indications point to a much larger at- 
tendance at the coming banquet, and while 
it is too early to announce the speakers, it 
can safely be said that they will be men of 
national reputation, and that the coming 
dinner will equal, if not exceed, in interest 
the last festal spread. 


Gotham National Bank, New York. 


The Gotham National Bank of New York 
has had a very successful career since its 
organization in April, 1910. It is located 
at Columbus Circle and Eighth Avenue and 
is the only national bank in that section 
of the city. 

It was organized by Henry H. Bizallion, its 
present preside nt, who was for many years 
cashier of the old Riverside Bank. Previ- 
ous to the merger of that bank with the 
Northern Mr. Bizallion resigned and with 
his friends formed the new organization, 
which is already as large as the old River- 
side Bank and has enjoyed a rapid growth 
and exceptionally good earnings. 

Mr. Bizallion enjoys the full confidence 
of the community in which the bank is lo- 
cated and has been president of the bank 
since its inception. 

Recently Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank, was 
added to the Gotham directorate and the 
bank clears through the Liberty. 

Frederick Fowler, vice-president, was 
formerly for many years confidential assist- 
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ant to Mr. James Stillman, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, and later 
vice-president of the New York County 
National Bank. He is, therefore, well in- 
formed on modern and metropolitan banking. 

Thomas C. Fry, the cashier, was former- 
ly connected with the First National Bank 
of Rochester, Pa., where he was made 
cashier before attaining his majority. He 
was also cashier of the Citizens National of 
Monaca, Pa., and secretary and treasurer of 
the Rochester (Pa.) Trust Co. In May, 
1911, he came to New York and became 
eashier of the Gotham. 

\ strong hoard is made up of Charles A. 
Frank, of Charles A. Frank & Co., bankers, 
chairman; Henry H. Bizallion, president; 
Charles A. Christman, lumber; Morton R. 
Cross, president Cross & Brown Co., real es- 
tate; Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-president, the 
Liberty National Bank; Frederick Fowler, 
vice-president; Samuel H. FE. Jennings, 
Jennings & Welstead, contractors; Dr. 
Thomas Kelly, physician; Charles R. Saul, 
president, Columbia Storage Warehouse; 


Victor Morris Tyler, vice-president, Na- 
tional New Haven Bank, New [lfaven, 
Conn.; William R. Wilder, Wilder, Ewen 


& Patterson, lawyers; Howard Willets, 
Willets & Co., commission merchants; Percy 
G. Williams, president, Orpheum Co. 

The latest statement of the bank makes 
the following showing: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts .......... $932,195.77 
U. S. and other bonds .......... 130,577.02 
pe) a 178,690.74 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 5,000.00 
DE acne Wh das wen eeee se iiek omen ,433.59 
PERROMINEION TUNE ..ccsccvivceses 5,000.00 

$2,014,897.12 

LIABILITIES. 

III Si Sairtua i iSite Salad wipsk Spleen ih $200,000.00 
Surplus OME promt ..2..cccssece 123,704.90 
DE sdscdentvesachadeaseees 100,000.00 
Meserved for tAMes ..scsscoccoces 2,500.00 
DE sett cwanweenasetanteneee 1,588,692.22 





$2,014,897.12 





New Bond Manager for Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


Robert H. Cox, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has been made manager of the 
bond department of that institution. Since 
graduating from Harvard in 1905, Mr. 
Cox’s rise in the financial world has been 
rapid. * He was first associated with Fisk 
& Robinson, and in 1909 he entered the em- 
ploy of the bond department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. In 1910 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk, which position he occu- 
pied until September, 1911, when he be- 
came assistant secretary. Mr. Cox’s recent 
promotion again emphasizes the fact that 
the banking business of New York City is 
being placed in the hands of young men, for 
Mr. Cox will not be thirty until his next 
birthday. He is a native of New Jersey, 
and received his education at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard. 


New York Trust Companies Consolidated. 


In the case of the consolidation of the 
Equitable and the Trust Company of 
America there were special reasons for the 
union, as the Equitable was practically with- 
out a home since the destruction of its of- 
fices at the corner of Pine and Nassau 
streets in the great Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Building fire; it had since been occu- 
pying temporary quarters at 115 Broadway. 
The Equitable, in taking over the magnifi- 
cent building of the Trust Company of 
America at 37 Wall street, has adequate and 
spacious quarters for the proper transac- 
tion of its business, and it is also ideally 
located in the heart of the financial district. 


This merger gives New York City another 
powerful financial institution, and makes the 


Equitable one of the strongest and largest 


trust companies in the country. It has a 
capital of $3,000,000, surplus and profits of 
$10,366,000, deposits of $71,000,000 and ag- 
gregate resources of close to $85,000,000. 
The company will maintain four branches, 
namely, the “Fifth Avenue,” at 618 Fifth 
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avenue; the “Colonial,” at 222 Broadway; in 
London, Eng., at 95 Gresham street, and in 
Paris, France, at 23 Rue de la Paix. The 
complete official staff consists of: Alvin W. 
Krech, president; Frederick W. Fulle, He- 
man Dowd and Lyman Rhoades, vice-presi- 
dents; H. Mercer Walker, treasurer; Rich- 
ard R. Hunter, secretary; Herman J. Cook, 
Carleton Bunce and George M. Stoll, as- 
sistant treasurers; William J. Eck, Law- 
rence Slade and Duncan P. Squire, assistant 
secretaries; Roland P. Jackson, trust of- 
ficer; Edmund L. Judson, manager Colonial 
branch, and Ashbell Barney, manager Fifth 
avenue branch. 


A, B. A. Committee on Amendments. 


The executive council of the American 
3ankers’ Association, at its last session held 
in New Orleans, November 24, appointed a 
committee, consisting of F. H. Goff, chair- 
man Trust Company Section; J. F. Sartori, 
chairman Savings Bank Section, and J. K. 
Ottley, chairman Clearing-House Section. 
The special committee was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of seven: “One each from 
the Trust Company, Savings Bank and 
Clearing-House Sections and four from the 
membership at large, exclusive of members 
of the council, to consider and report to the 
spring meeting of the council any amend- 
ments to the constitution which, in their 
judgment, may be desirable, as well as to 
report upon any other amendments which 
may be submitted to them.” 

This special committee has just reported 
the appointment of the following committee 
or seven: 


To represent the Clearing-House Section— 
Milton T. Ailes, vice-president Riggs Na- 
tional, Washington, D. C. 

lo represent the Savings Bank Section— 
F. L.. Robinson, vice-president Eutaw Sav- 

s Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
‘o represent the Trust Company Section 
— i. Elmer Foye, vice-president Old Colony 
‘st Company, Boston, Mass. 
From the membership at large—C. H. 
‘Nider, president First National, Mason 





City, Iowa; E. C. McDougal, president Bank 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lucius Teter, 
president Chicago Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Montgomery Evans, 
president Norristown Trust Company, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


Spring Meeting of A. B. A. Council. 


Under the authority given to the admin- 
istrative committee by the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association, Briar- 
cliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, New York, has 
been selected as the place for holding the 
spring meeting. The committees will meet 
on Monday, May 6, and the council will do 
likewise on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 7 
and 8. The spring meeting is always freely 
attended, and sufficient time is allotted for 
the sessions so that important matters inci- 
dental to the work of the association shall 


receive suitable attention, discussion and 
action. 
Briarcliff Manor is about thirty miles 


from New York City on the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. The railroad station is Scar- 
borough. Briarcliff Lodge is located about 
a mile from the station and is one of the 
best hotels of its class in the United States. 
Ii is ideally located, being removed from the 
distractions of business far enough to per- 
mit the closest attention to the affairs of 
this association; and this meeting will, as is 
customary, be void of entertainment fea- 
tures. Briarcliff Lodge opens for the sea- 
son the week before the sessions are to be 
held, hence will be almost wholly available 
for the needs of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 


National Bank of Cuba. 


The Banco Nacional de Cuba (National 
Bank of Cuba) has departed from custom 
at Havana by employing women in the dif- 
ferent departments, and excellent results are 
reported to have been attained. There are 
in the bank 370 officers and employees, many 
of whom are taking an active interest in the 
educational work of the American Institute 
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of Banking. The annual report and balance 
sheet of the bank, as of December 30, 1911, 
shows total assets of $36,351,519. The capi- 
tal is $5,000,000; surplus and profits, $1,- 
406,255. 


Pittsburgh Bank Organization Progress- 
ing. 

Organization of the Merchants Bank of 
Pittsburgh is progressing rapidly. J. S. M. 
Phillips is to be the cashier, and the follow- 
ing have already accepted places on the 
board of directors: A. Hillis Boye, presi- 
dent of the B. B. & B. Trunk Co.; Truman 
S. Morgan, treasurer and general manager 
of the F. W. Dodge Co.; George E. Dietz, 
wholesale hats; W. L. Stewart, wholesale 
shoes; Allen B. Angney, ef Shields, Angney 
& Young, attorneys, and Clyde Davis, of the 
Pittsburgh Lunch. The list of directors will 
be completed about the middle of April. 


Peoples’ National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


This bank, now in its forty-eighth year, 
makes a splendid showing in its report as of 
February 20. Capitalized for $1,000,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000 has likewise been ac- 
cumulated and the undivided profits fund 
now exceeds $900,000, Deposits on Feb- 
ruary 20 were $15,057,000. 
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W. W. Ramsey, 


The board of directors of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh takes pleasure in 
announcing that William W. Ramsey has 
been elected vice-president and director of 
this bank. C. F. McCombe has been ap- 
pointed cashier. 


Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


The deposits of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, on the date of the last state- 
ment to the Comptroller of the Currency 
for February 20, were $38,926,281; total cash - 
and due from banks, $13,797,434; capital, 
$6,000,000; surplus, $1,600,000, in addition 
to $105,205 undivided profits, while resources 
aggregate $50,256,683. A. W. Mellon is 
the well-known executive of this bank, and 
Walter S. Mitchell, cashier. 


Commercial National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
C. D. Richardson has been appointed as- 

sistant cashier of the Commercial National 

Bank of Pittsburgh. He was heretofore a 

teller. 

Promotion in Baltimore Trust Company. 


Charles D. Fenhagen, who has been secre 
: é <r 
tary and treasurer of the Baltimore Trust 
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Company of Baltimore, Md., was elected 
third vice-president of the institution on 
March 14. Edwin W. Poe has been chosen 
to the office which Mr. Fenhaven vacates. 
The latter in his new post succeeds Samuei 
C. Rowland, who was made chairman of the 
executive committee in January. 


Washington Bank Clerks Hear Lecture. 

Charles F. Carusi of tne District bar and 
dean of the faculty of the National Univer- 
sity Law School, delivered a lecture on 
“Contracts and Their Requisites,” before the 
Washington Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at 1214 F street northwest, on the 
evening of March 14. The address was the 
first of a series of ten law lectures to be 
given by the institute. W. W. Spaid, of W. 
B. Hibbs & Co., presided. Julius I. Peyser. 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
spoke on “the Validity and Interpretation of 
Contracts,” before the institute on March 21. 


National Bank, Washington, 
D. C. 

\t a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Commercial National of Washington, 
Frank B. Noyes, president of the Evening 
Star Newspaper Company, and formerly of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, was elected a 
The bank at the close of business, 
February 20, reported deposits aggregating 
*9,.156,585, which gives this progressive in- 
stitution the distinction of a place on the 
roll of five-million dollar national banks. 
otal resources stand at $7,373,350. 


Commercial 


dire ‘tor, 


Philadelphia A. |. B. Banquet. 


More than 600 members of the Philadel- 
pis Chapter of the American Institute of 
I ng attended the eleventh annual ban- 
q held on the evening of March 16, at the 
Continental Hotel. Former Judge Dimner 

‘er was introduced by John C. Frank- 


land, president of the chapter, an presided 
as toastmaster. 

L. Irving Henry, former member of Con- 
gress from Delaware, spoke on “How Men 
Win.” He declared that the man who suc- 
ceeds nowadays is the man who knows how 
to do one thing and dees it well. The first 
main thing a man must be able to do is to 
make a living for himself and his family, he 
said, since winning a financial success is ele- 
mental, and one must earn a living before 
he can aspire to higher spheres of success. 
Promotions will come because the world 
needs men of skill. 

Robert L. Seeds, a wealthy farmer, of 
Birmingham, Pa., told “how It Looks From 
the Road,” and declared the movement back 
to the farm is becoming more general and 
leading more men into success to-day than 
any other vocation. 

Dr. Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore Col- 
lege spoke on “Business and Poetry.” 

The banquet committee included E. J. 
Morris, J. Norman Ball, John H. Borden, 
Carl Fenninger, John C. Knox, Charles F. 
Shaw, N. W. Corson, R. M. Haines, David 
I.. Lewis, John G. Sonneborne and S. W. 
Waterman. 





THE 
Taylor Saving Systems 


have increased the deposits 
and accounts in every bank 
which has used them. 


Especially adapted to Savings 
Banks and Trust Companies. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


JOHN E. TAYLOR 
1413 H St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


























System of |i 
Bank 


Illumination 


HE Frink System of bank screen illumination, by 
TT incorporating the lighting fixtures as a unit part of 
the screen, presents a symmetrical appearance, and 

gives a uniform illumination on the entire working surface 
of the desk. This eliminates the use‘of brackets, on which 
make-shift shields of tissue or blotting paper are often 








Night View of Counter Screen of 
National City Bank, New York 


placed, and makes it possible for clerks to work at any part 
of the desk without glare or shadows. 

Krink bank reflectors are made of heavy gauge cold 
drawn Sronze, in mouldings to harmonize with the screen 
cornices. 

In quoting prices, floor plan and full cross section of 
screen are needed. 





Write for further particulars to our Engineering Department 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 


Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukey New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Dalias Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago st. Louis 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 
1609 
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Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 
Reserve Agent ° ss 
fl Capital 


Correspondent 


Surplus? rons 





NATIONAL 
BANK 


NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


and Undivided 1 622,179.96 





Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited, 

WRITE 


$600,000.00 








Members of the American Institute of 
Banking in New York, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington were present. ‘Lue banquet hall was 
transformed into a tropical garden with 
palms and potted plants. 


Cleveland Chapter Holds Open Meeting. 

\t an open meeting of Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, held 
March 12, Prof. A. R. Hatton of Western 
teserve University, delivered an address on 
“Responsible Government.” Roscoe P. Sears, 
auditor of the Cleveland National, discussed 
the progress of the numbering system 
adopted by the Clearing-House section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. Music 
was furnished under the direction of W. H. 
Kinsey, and selections were rendered by a 
quartet composed of T. J. McDonough, 
Charles A. Hyde, George Wesley Smith and 
Frederic A. Irvine, and by Tracy L. De 
Forest. 





Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


This, the oldest bank of issue in Pitts- 
burgh not merged or consolidated, reports 
under date of February 20, total resources 
of $7,953,046, loans and investments amount- 
ing to $4,815,689, a surplus fund of $800,000 
and total deposits of 5,182,628. 

On May 18, 1911, the Exchange National 
Bank of Pittsburgh celebrated its seventy- 


fitth anniversary. 
It was originally organized as the “Ex- 
change Bank,” under Pennsylvania State 


charter, in the year 1836, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The first board of di- 
reclors was composed of William Robinson, 
Jr. Sylvanus Lathrop, James E. Ledlie, 
George Wallace, ‘tobias Meyers, B. A. 
lahnestock, Samuel P. Darlington, John 
Grier, John Freeman, W. G. Alexander, 
ies W. Brown, Samuel Baird and Har- 
Childs. 
Villliam Robinson, Jr., was chosen as the 
president and served until the close of 
i, when he was succeeded by Thomas M. 
ve. Mr. Howe retired from the presi- 
v in 1860, but continued a director until 





his death. He was succeeded as president 
by James B. Murray, and John H. Schoen- 
berger succeeded Mr. Murray in 1870. Mr. 
Schoenberger resigned as president in 1881, 
but continued as director until the time of 
his death. Mr. Mark W. Watson succeeded 
him as president, and upon his death was 
succeeded by Mr. Joseph W. Marsh, the 
present incumbent. 

On April 8, 1865, the bank was chartered 
under the United States laws and its title 
changed to “The Exchange National Bank 
of Pittsburgh.” 


J. H. Grover Heads St. Louis Trust Com- 
pany. 

James H. Grover, bond officer of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the Mortgage 
Guarantee Company, to succeed Rolla Wells, 
who recently resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the company. Mr. 
Grover was also elected a vice-president of 
the Mortgage Trust Company, an affiliated 
organization. Tom W. Bennett is president 
of the latter company. 





Statement of the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis. 


The Third ‘National of St. Louis has 
gained over three millions in deposits since 
the December 5 call, its statement made at 
the close of business, rebruary 20, showing 
a total in that item of $38,297,827. Re- 
sources are $44,423,808; with loans and dis- 
counts, $21,256,847; U. s. and other bonds 
and stocks, $3,548,203, and cash and ex- 
change, $18,668,758. 


Bankers’ Trust Company of St. Louis. 


The Bankers’ Trust ~ompany, which owns 
and controls a chain of country banks, has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000, the increase having taken place 
March 1. Stockholders of record on that 
date were permitted to subscribe for the 
new stock on most advantageous terms, 
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Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 


Assistant 
Cashiers 


wnt 


J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 


CHAS. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 


Earned Surphis, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALTY 


Strong in resources, conservative 


management, progressive in_ policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


which fact is responsible for the recent high 
prices obtained for Bankers’ shares. 


Mercantile Trust Company and Mercan- 
tile National Bank of St. Louis. 


Th following figures are taken from the 


joint statement of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis and the Mercantile 
National Bank of St. Louis—affiliated—un- 


der date of February 20: 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


ee er eer er $ 4,266,401.16 
Cash and Sight Exchange...... 7,094,781.85 
Ne ee, aaa 11,803,991.07 
Pe: BREE cerccseveueeowou 12,067,293.48 
Total Deposits ...ccccccscccescs Saebtiesee.ee 
Total Resources ......c.cccceces d0,944,860.24 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Cash and Sight Exchange ...... $5,300,184.31 
DOE: Kclhebievesweanssanenee< i,006,194.79 
OCR BOOCUTCCE i ccevsssesvscens 8,328,966.24 


Madison, Wis., Banks to Merge. 


It is announced that three of Madison's 
leading banks will merge, the Capitol Bank, 
the Bank of Wisconsin and the Merchants 
and Savings Bank. Negotiations have been 
on for some time and the plans were con- 
summated at a meeting of the divectors of 
the three banks. 


Consolidation of Denver Banks. 


As the result of negotiations extending over 
a short period, the business of the Centra! 
National Bank of Denver has been consoli- 
dated with that of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, and the consolidated 
banks will continue under the name of the 
latter. The merger was but recently com- 
pleted. The purchase vy the United States 
National does not take with it any interest 
in the Central Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. 

The United States National in future will 
do business in the quarters of the Central 
National at Seventeenth and Stout streets, 
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in the Equitable building. The old head- 
quarters of the United States National will 
be closed. The combined deposits total over 
$6,000,000, thus placing the sterling institu- 
tion of which Gordon Jones is the head 
among the big banks of the country. 

The Central National, in consideration of 
the United States National assuming its de- 
posits, amounting to $1,800,000, transferred 
to the latter institution $800,000 in cash and 
$1,000,000 in loans. 

The capital of the merged bank will be in 
creased from $350,000 to $400,000 and the 
surplus fund will have a like increase from 
$300,000 to $350,000. 

The following are the executive officers of 
the merged institution: W. A. Hover, chair- 
man of the board; Gordon Johns, president; 
Henry T. Rogers, vice-president; A. C. Fos- 
ter, vice-president; W. B. Morrison, cashier; 
James Ringold, assistant cashier; P. T. Slay- 
baci, assistant’ cashier; B. B. Aley, auditor. 


Omaha Banks Reflect Big Business. 


Improving business conditions are re- 
flected in the statements of the Omaha and 
South Omaha national banks, made at the 
call of the comptroller for February 20. 
Large gains in deposits and loans are shown 
ever the last previous statement and also 
over the corresponding statement of a year 
ago. 
Following is a table of comparison of the 
present statement, in respect to deposits and 
loans, with the December statement: 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. I. 


Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 

















From Bank Clerk to Cashier 


Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step! The position above you will scme day be vacant 
—perhaps tomorrow. Are you competent to fillit?) Or will it go to some one else? Effic ey ¥ not influ- 
ence, will secure your promotion and higher salary. OUR HOME STUDY COURSE IN BANK- 
ING will pre pare you for the ¢ ener and more responsible positions in the bank. T o bank clerk 
EDGAR G, who takes our Course will secure more knowledge and variety of experience in four months than some 
N clerks acquire in years. The entire Course was prepared by an expert on the theory and practice of 
ALCORN ‘yanking. It is endorsed by ieading bankers. SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
Author 


of Course AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene[Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








DEPOSITS. cashier and president for many years, has 
oe Pie. withdrawn from that institution, selling his 

“eb. 20, '12 Dec. 5, °11 * eas ' 
ssa — stock to George Bryte and friends. ‘Lhe 


Omaha Nattional....... $13,019,209 $12,066,847 amount of stock transferred is worth ap- 
First National ........ 11,703,632 11,021,731 proximately $100,000. Mr. Bryte is vice- 
U. S. National ........ 10,690,097 10,273,921 president of the Sacramento Valley Trust 
Merchants’ National.... 6,929,067 6,112,080 Company, and it is understood that after 


City National ......... 2,421,081 necessary preliminary steps are taken both 
Packers’ National ..... 2,238,100 institutions will be placed under one general 
Stock Yards National.. 6,413,460 control, the directorship being made up from 
‘ Nebraska National ...., 2,087, 073 2,051,140 the present members of the two boards. 
Live Stock National... 1,803,591 1,438,547 The capital and surplus of the Fort Sutter 
Corn Exchange Nat’l.. 1,447,304 1,456,122. National is $240,000. It will probably be 
ons nine ne Mek a -.  inereased to $500,000. The Sacramento Val- 
ley Trust Company has a paid-up capital of 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. $570,000. The combined deposits of both 
Feb. 20,12 Dec. 5,’11 banks are $3,000,000. 


Omaha National ......$ 7,546,072 $ 7,509,387 








tile se oes ote $59,863,002 $55,493,058 


First National ........ 7,664,127 7,128,142 
U. &. National «....... 7,104,389 7,008,192 : 
Merchants’ National.... 4,694,219 Meeting of Spokane Chapter, A. I. B. 





City NMatiamel ..<ccsace 
Packers’ National ..... 
Stock Yards National.. 
Nebraska National 


Thomas Rodgers of the National Bank of 
Commerce won a silver loving-cup in the 


1, 351, 123 
4,120,273 adding machine competition at the smoker 





1,156,090 of the Spokane Chapter of the American In- 


Live Stock National... 1037.338 866,549 stitute of Banking, the evening of March 6, 
Corn Exchange Nat’l.. 1,241,843 1,107,800 by listing and totaling 100 checks in 1051, 
Totals .......eeee++.$37,768,998 $36,313,063 Seconds, or within a quarter second of the 


world’s record. Charles Ham of the Ex- 
change National Bank was second; Otto 
Allgaier of the National Bank of Commerce 
was third. There were thirty-eight entrants. 

Fifth street is to be made the financial C. J. Wagner of the Old National Bank won 
centre of Los Angeles. The Security Build- the first prize in the physical computation, 
ing and the Hotel Alexandria at Fifth adding a column seven figures wide and sev- 
and Spring, already house a number enteen lines high in forty-eight seconds; C. 
of important firms, the Chester Building E. Cooper of the Fidelity National Bank 
will soon be completed, and a twelve-story was second and C. H. Hausken of the Old 
skyscraper, to cost a million dollars, will National Bank was third. The judges were 
probably occupy the southeast corner before Professor M. M. Beddall of the Lewis & 


Banking in Los Angeles. 


long. R. A. Rowen & Co. have a thirty-day Clark high school, George W. Wilson, and 
option on the site, and a syndicate of finan- M. M. Cook, cashier of the National Bank 
cial interests is said to be back of the plan. of Commerce. 
All of the big concerns of the city are grad- Spokane Chapter of the American Insti- 
ually gravitating to this centre, which is to tute of Banking is planning to send a full 
be made the Wall Street of Los Angeles. delegation to the national convention, which 


Ifours are to be shortened at the All meets at Salt Lake City in August of this 
Night and Day Bank of Los Angeles, due to year. The election for delegates to this 
the fact that but little business is done after convention will take place in April. J. W. 
ten o'clock at night. Hereafter the hours Bradley, president of the local chapter, will 


will be from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., instead of be a delegate by reason of his position as 
from seven to midnight. vice-president of the national organization. 
Strong competition will be manifested in the 

a election of the delegates, and there is also a 


good deal of interest shown in the annual 
g 
To Merge Sacramento Banks. election of officers, which takes place in 


\. L. Darrow, organizer of the Fort Sut- April. Several candidates are already be- 
ter National of Sacramento and successively fore the chapter. W. H. White, of the Spo- 
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144 LEAD PENCILS with your Ad. STAMPED IN GOLD 


Hexagon shape, with Rubber 
Tip, $4.50; without, $3.00 


Also 10,000 other “Ad.” 
Novelties. Send for Catalogue. 


E. W. FRENCH CO. 


NEW YORK 





kane and Eastern Trust Company; B. A. 
Russell, of the Washington Trust Company, 
and R. F. Bigelow, of the Old National, 
have all been mentioned. 


Traders’ National Bank of Spokane. 


This rugged institution of the far north- 
west reports loans and discounts of $3,689,- 
985; cash on hand and in other’ banks, 
$2,291,975; deposits of $5,241,489 and total 
resources of $6,960,763. It is capitalized for 
$1,000,000 and has a surplus fund of $200,- 
000. 


First National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 


At the close of business, February 20, 
1912, the First National Bank of Portland, 





Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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Oregon, reported loans and_ discounts 
amounting to $7,739,426, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,055,661, individual de- 
posits of $9,453,767, total deposits of $13,- 
289,186, and total resources of $16,303,182. 
A. L. Mills is president and the other of- 
ficers are as follows: H. L. Corbett, vice- 
president; J. W. Newkirk, cashier; B. F. 
Stevens, assistant cashier; D. W. Ross, as- 
sistant cashier; A. O. Jones, assistant cash- 
ier; E. R. Corbett, assistant cashier. 


American National Bank, Pendleton, Ore. 


The capital stock of this bank has recently 
been increased to $300,000, thus making the 
American National Bank of Pendleton the 
heaviest capitalized bank in Eastern Oregon. 
This is augmented by a surplus and undi- 
vided profits account of $90,000 and addi- 
tional liability of stockholders of another 
8200,000, 

The officers are: W. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent; F. E. Judd, vice-president; J. B. Me- 
Cook, cashier, and W. S. Badley, assistant 
cashier. 

The affairs of this bank are looked after 
by an active board of directors, composed of 
the following well-known local men: W. L. 
Thompson, F..E. Judd, J. N. Burgess, A. D. 
Sloan, R. N. Stanfield, J. B. McCook and 
Thomas Thompson. 


Ladd & Tilton National 
Oregon. 

The old Ladd & Tilton National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., shows by its latest state- 
ment of February 20 a still further increase 


Bank, Portland, 


in its business, deposits having reached 
$13,826,451, and aggregate resources, S15, 
687,618. The institution has a capital of 


$1,000,000 and surplus and profits of $821,- 
167. W. M. Ladd is president and W. H. 
Dunckley, cashier. 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond has increased its capital from $600,- 
000 to $1,000,000, making capital, surplus 
and undivided profits read $1,660,000. rhe 
total resources of this prosperous bank are 
over seven millions. Oliver J. Sands is 
president and O. B. Hill, cashier. 

















BANKING 


Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


The last public statement of this institu- 
tion was quite in keeping with its steady and, 
withal, rapid growth and progress. Stand- 
ing out in marked contrast to the capitali- 
zation of $200,000, is the item of an $800,- 
000 surplus fund. This evidence of conserva- 








Our fr st TPesident 











Tuomas Brancu 


FIRST PRESIDENT THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 


tive management is further borne out by the 
other items in the statement of February 
20. Loans and discounts are given as $5,- 
086,672; cash and due from banks, $2,088,- 
953; undivided profits, $257,190; deposits, 
56,771,890. The resources now total $8,- 
529,680, 


First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Che report of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, dated February 20, is quite up 
the reputation of this large Southern 
nk. It is capitalized for $1,000,000, has a 
e sum set aside as a surplus fund, and 
the above mentioned date was holding 
posits of $7,426,717. The Frst National 
s total resources amounting to $11,368,- 
4. 


Pianters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


The Planters National Bank occupies a 
nique position among the national banks 
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of Virginia, in that while its capital is but 
$300,000, it maintains a surplus’ fund 
amounting to $1,000,000. On February 20 
it had deposits of $6,448,313 and total re- 
sources of $8,452,452. 


North Carolina Bankers Convention. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the North Carolina Bankers, held at 
Rocky Mount, February 22, it was decided 
to hold the next annual convention of the 
association at the Atlantic Hotel, Morehead 
City, N. C., June 26, 27 and 28. W. A. 
Hunt, cashier of the Citizens Bank of Hen- 
derson, is secretary. 


Carolina National Bank, Columbia, S. C. 


This institution, now in its forty-fourth 
year of unbroken prosperity, has gradually 
increased its total resources, until at the 
present time they total $1,856,903. The 
bank is capitalized for $200,000 and main- 
tains a surplus profits fund of $147,054. At 
the close of business, February 20, the de- 
posits were $1,277,382. 


The Union National Bank, Columbia, S. C. 


In its report as of February 20, 1912, this 
bank declares itself to be capitalized for 
$100,000, to have a surplus fund of $15,000, 
undivided profits of $9,801.26, deposits of 
$245,960 and total resources of $550,887. 





THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenesn 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 
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THE PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 














BANKING 


The National Loan & Exchange Bank 
of Columbia, S. C. 


With very few exceptions the men who 
direct the affairs of the National Loan and 
Exchange Bank of Columbia, S. C., have 
been chosen from the city of Columbia, and 
represent the thriving business interests of 
the community. That they are vitally in- 
terested in this conservative institution and 
direct its policies well is evidenced by the 
following figures, taken from a_ statement 
rendered to the Comptroller of the Curren- 
ey as of February 20: 


ASSETS. 


Loans and discounts 


U. S. bonds to secure circulation 315,000.00 


U. S. bonds to secure U. S. de- 

MN. Satcvsehiebdniueseeeas 1,000.00 
Other bonds to secure Postal 

DMI, whut aceasta tae beer 6,000.00 
Premium on U, S. bonds........ None 
di ae 380,807.23 
Banking house, furniture and 

IGE. v6 vewcascceussesssssees 191,570.76 
Redemption fund with l s. 

EE b50050eiadencukeewe 15,750.09 
Cash on hand and due from banks 950,224.49 


$4, 048, 441.76 76 
LIABILITIES 


EGE. ditnascdeueseeuseneawueekw $500,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 256,304.57 
EEE: Ae atiewisdise codsaentd 308,700.00 
POR, TNE “didassdwdvcnisuener 34,325.74 
DividemGs Wapald .....ceccvcvsss 48.00 
Deposits— 
Individual ........-$1,926,291.32 
Ds Ge siadensrasacann 1,000.00 
Postal Savings .... 402.16 
DED. straeedseenass 796,369.97 
——_———— 2,724,063.45 
Gee I odd ee oes eaess 200,000.00 


Bills and notes re-discounted... 25,000.00 


$4,048,441.76 

The bank will very shortly let the con- 
tracts for another “skyscraper” bank and 
office building, adjoining the building which 
is the bank’s present home. A genuine de- 
mand for modern office accommodations and 
the need of larger banking quarters has 
caused this plan to materialize. 

Kdwin W. Robertson, president of the 
National Loan and Exchange Bank of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., is an executive of force and 
ibility. His acquaintance throughout the 
Siate is quite extensive and the completion 

the new building will be the realization 
tone of his fondest dreams. 


The Palmetto National 
S. C. 

_ This institution is capitalized for $250,000, 
has a surplus and profits fund of $120,829, 
reserve fund of $15,000 and deposits of 


Bank, Columbia, 
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intelligent 

handling of 
items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 





Capital - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 390,000.00 
Deposits - - -  5,800,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
c. | HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
. J. NEWELL, Cashier 
HOWARD. BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 











$2,288,235. It had, on February 20, loans of 
$1,724,615 and total assets of $3,047,365. 
The bank’s policy is conservative and yet 
liberal enough to grant such terms as are 
consistent with sound banking principles. 
As may be seen by the accompanying illus- 
tration, it occupies quarters in a very mod- 
ern bank and office building. The Palmetto 
National Bank is a depositary for the U. S. 
Government, the State of South Carolina, 
the county of Richmond and the city of 
Columbia, S. C. 


The Lowry National Bank of Atlanta. 


This institution was established in 1861 
and has had an_ unparalleled career of 
growth and success. According to its state- 
ment of February 20, the resources have in- 
creased to $8,195,039, while the capital and 
surplus remain at $1,000,000 each. The 
Lowry also reports loans and discounts of 
$5,001,235; cash on hand and due from 
banks, 31.664, 722; circulation, $983,005; de- 
posits, $5,018,872 


The American National Bank of Atlanta. 


In giving an account of its stewardship, 
the American National Bank of Atlanta has 
rendered a well-balanced statement of its 


resources and liabilities. A summary of this 
report is given herewith: 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts ............$ $3,137,064.51 
United States bonds ........... 500,000.00 
Other bonds, securities, etce..... 98,199.37 
Due from WU. S. Treasurer...... 25,000.00 


Cash in yault and with banks.. 1,284,207.64 


$5,044,471.52 

LIABILITIES. 
ere rrr ert ree Serer $600,000.00 
SEE psabeccwnnume 556,391.41 
(400 ede soe eawenenseens 486,845.00 
sodhiceweeeeue Gengee 


Capital stock 
Surplus and 
Circulation 

Deposits 

















THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Illinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and ‘Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

és of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tavo hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD’'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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The Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


The oldest bank in Jacksonville (estab- 
lished 1877) reports that business was never 
better. On February 20 it had loans and 
discounts amounting to $5,409,246; capital, 
surplus and profits of $1,273,042; circula- 
tion of $380,000 and deposits of $6,228,829. 
The Barnett National Bank pays four per 
cent. interest on savings accounts. 





Heard National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


This institution is capitalized for $1,000,- 
000, has a surplus of $200,000, and deposits 








HIEARD NATIONAL 


BANK, JACKSONVILLE, 


FLA. 


'§ $814,000. On February 20 it reported 
loans and discounts of $713,531.23 and re- 
sources totaling $2,020,935.93. 


Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
‘lhe Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
le has capital, surplus and undivided 

proits aggregating over $1,000,000. It has 

‘ways maintained as liberal a policy as safe 
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and sound banking methods warrant, and 
is a designated depository of public moneys 
of the United States of America, State of 
Florida and city of Jacksonville. 

A savings department is maintained, in 





ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


which interest is paid at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, compounded quarterly. 

On February 20 the Atlantic National re- 
ported loans and discounts of $4,022,276; 
deposits of $5,217,030 and total resources 
amounting to $6,610,536. 


Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. 


The Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., at the close of 
business, February 20, makes the following 
favorable report: Loans and discounts, $3,- 
443,917; U. S. and other bonds, $214,715; 
cash and due from banks, $1,565,756; total 
resources, $5,455,072. The capital is $500,- 
000; surplus and profits, $533,096, and de- 
posits, $4,421,976. 


First National of Birmingham. 
The First National of Birmingham, Ala., 
makes the following gratifying report of 
condition at the close of business February 
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20: Loans and discounts, $7,812,669; U. S. - 
and other bonds and stocks, $2,273,000; cash SALESMAN WANTED 
and due from banks, $5,692,523; total re- We gt a Speciaity Saicoman 
sa ee 2 One, ° = er WO to travel in exclusive territory in the United 
PETES, $15,968,856 ; deposits, $11,665,784. States (also one to travel in Canada). 
The capital is $1,500,000; surplus and prof- man who is experienced in selling Bonds, 
its, $1,570,872. Insurance, Advertising or other high-grad« 
special lines is preferred, but such experi- 
ence is not absolutely necessary. The main 
—_— -- essentials are: A man of good appearance, 
whose record is clean; one who respects 
others’ rights and commands respect for 
American Trust & Savings Bank of his; a man who is enthusiastic and who 
Bi ° h can impart enthusiasm to Bankers, Profes- 
irmingnham. sional Men and Merchants—in short, a man 
whose worth 1s measured by $5,000 or more 
This prosperous institution is capitalized annually. A salary plus commission and 
for $500,090, has a surplus fund of $250,000 expenses will be paid to the man we select 
a J ‘ Mise Me for this pesition Your correspondence will 
and deposits aggregating $4,437,887. It is be regarded as confidential. Transcontinental 
a designated depository of the State of Ala- Townsite Co., Ltd., Authorized Agents for 
. the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., Room 400, 
268 Portag Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada. 











First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


This well-known bank obtained its orig- 
inal charter in 1865 and since its organiza- 
tion has paid its shareholders $1,746,000 in 
dividends. Its total net earnings have been 
$2,370,372 and its deposits at the present 
time approximate $2,950,000. The bank’s 
total resources are above the four million 
mark, 


Mississippi Bankers’ Convention. 


The annual convention of the Mississippi 
Bankers’ Association will be held at Gulf- 
port, Miss., May 14, 15 and 16. The execu- 
tive committee has arranged an attractive 
programme. The headquarters of the con- 
vention will be at the Great Southern Hotel. 


First National of Jackson, Miss. 


The First National of Jackson, Miss., 
makes the following good showing as at the 
close of business, February 20: Loans, $450,- 
936; U. S. bonds and other securities, 
$147,680; cash and due from banks, $555,- 
706; total resources, $1,185,193. The capi- 
tal is $100,000; surplus and profits, $134,037, 
and deposits, $851,157. 


Commercial National of Shreveport. 





The statement of condition made by the 
Commercial National of Shreveport, La., at 
the close of business, February 20, shows 
that it has attained a sure place on the list 
ot the big banks of the country, its deposits 
on the date named standing at $6,002,994. 
bama and the city of Birmingham. W. W. This is a large increase over previous re- 


AMERICAN TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF 
BIRMINGIIAM 


Crawford is president; H. L.. Badham, vice- ports. Resources total $7,491,665; with 
president; C. M. Williamson, cashier; Ed- loans and discounts, $3,009,622; U. S. and 
ward B. Crawford, assistant cashier: W. C. other bonds, $1,136,632, and cash and due 
Hamilton, assistant cashier, and G. B. Me- from banks, $1,859,760. The capital is 


Cormack, chairman of board. $500,000; surplus and _ profits, $497,671. 
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Leaves German-American National of stitution and is one of the largest stock- 


New Orleans. helders. Mr. Hutchinson becomes general 
counsel for the institution. 

W. W. Bouden, cashier of the German- The retiring president took charge of the 
\merican National of New Orleans, has re- — jnstitution during the panie of 1907, and 
signed his office with that bank to accept with W. L. Threlkeld, who became cashier 
the position of cashier of the Whitney- at the same time, has succeeded in raising 
Central Trust and Savings Bank. The for- the bank to a high point of efficiency. 
mer cashier, H. O. Penick, has become con- Qwing to his large law practice, however, 
nected with the Jefferson Distilling Com- Mr, Hutchinson has found it impossible to 


pany. Mr. Bouden is a popular bank official — give the bank the amount of time which it 
and his friends are complimenting him on has lately required. 

his success. His brother, John E. Bouden, . 
is cashier of the Whitnev-Central National. 


Fourth National Bank of Nashville. 

Since the call of December 5, 1911, the 
; deposits of the Fourth National Bank of 
Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, Nashville, Tenn., have increased by over 


La, 8600,000, being reported on February 20 
, last at $6,661,403. This institution, of which 
\ The combined deposits of the Caleasieu W, C, Dibrell is president, and J. S. Me- 


National Bank and its affiliated institution, Henry, cashier, has a capital of $600,000, 
the Caleasieu Trust and Savings Bank, of surplus and profits of $758,714 and aggre- 
Lake Charles, La., have reached the gratify- gate resources of $8,647,941. 

ing total of $4,021,568; those of the na- ; 

tional bank were $1,938,479, and those of ial 

the savings banks, $2,083,088, on Febraury First National Bank of Nashville. 
20, 1912. Both banks are capitalized for i i ange z : 
$150,000 and have each a surplus of $100- The First National Bank of Nashville has 
000. The Caleasieu Trust and Savings Bank issued a condensed statement of its condi- 
maintains branches at Lake Charles, Jen- 

nings, Welsh, Lake Arthur, Kinder, Vinton = == == : Ses 
and Oakdale, La. 


Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Co. of 
New Orleans. 


Reports loans and discounts of $6,108,- 
997; capital and surplus of $2,310,500; net 
earnings of $66,784; deposits of $10,960,545 
and resources of $13,640,331. The officers 
are: Charles Janvier, president; S. P. 
Walmsley, vice-president; J. F. Couret, vice- 
president; L. J. D’Aquin, cashier; E. M. 
Toby, assistant cashier. 
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Four Car Owners in Every 
Five Use the Reliable 
Stewart Speedometer. 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 

ON EVERY CAR 
Tells you how fast you go—saves 
you from arrest and accidents; 
keeps track of your season mile- 
age; helps you follow guide book 
mileage when touring; saves you 
money on tire adjustments; 
checks your gasoline and oi 
supplies; helps you get maxi- 
mum efficiency outof your car. 
Beautifully made; absolutely ac- 


Change in Lexington, Ky., Bank. 

The Lexington Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of Lexington, Ky., has annnounced an 
important change, following the resignation 
of I. 1. Hutchinson as president of the in- 
stitution. He has been succeeded by John 
M. Kelly, who has been a director of the in- 


curate; open dial, easily read; 
jewel bearings; positive odom- 
eter; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swive ljoint that will 
outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaran- 
teed for Five Years. 
Speedometers, $15 to £30 Thereis a quality reason back 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 «of the popu larity of the 
Stewart Spe ters have ST EWART Speeciometer, 
100,000-mile seas lometer, 100- There is a quantity reason back 
nite tein be is of the price. 
sant Send for new 1912 descriptive 
ny tenth of a ie. 
any tenth of a mil catalog; tells you why in our big 


WRITE TODAY factory we can make the best 


speedometer atthe lowest price. 


STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
— duoagyod Boulevard, CHICAGO 













\dvertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
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Books for Bankers 








Bankers’ Directory. (Red Book)...................8.... $4.00 
History of Banking in the United States. John Jay Knox 5.00 
Practical Banking. Claudius B. Patten.................. 5.00 
Modern Banking Methods. A. R. Barrett................ 4.00 
Elements of Foreign Exchange. Franklin Escher.......... 1.00 
Gold Production and Future Prices. Harrison I]. Brace.... 1.50 
Pushing Your Business. T. D. MacGregor................ 1.25 
Economic Causes of Great Fortunes. Anna Youngman.... 1.50 


Neglected Point in Connection With Crises. N. Johannsen 1.50 
Moneys of the World. James P. Gardner................ .50 
Bankers’ and Merchants’ Perpetual Maturity Guide...... 5.00 


Trust Companies—Their Organization, Growth and Manage- 
rer ee errr ee 4.00 


Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. Wm. II. Kniffin, Jr. 5.00 
Practical Treatise on Banking and Commerce. George Hague 3.00 
Banker in Literature. Johnson Brigham.................. 2.00 


Bank Directors—Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities. ... 
John J. Crawford .50 


Credit Currency. Elmer H. Youngman.................. .50 
Natural Money. John Raymond Cummings.............. 2.00 


Two Thousand Points for Financial Advertising.......... 
T. D. MacGregor 1.50 
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tion as of February 20, that indicates a con- 
tinued growth in every department. The 
loans and discounts have reached the credit- 
able figure of $3,366,673, while the deposits 
total $5,570,697. The First National is capi- 
talized for $500,000 and has surplus and 
profits of $389,631. 


The American National Bank of Nash- 
ville. 


In presenting its statement of February 


20, the American National Bank of Nash- 
ville says: 
In presenting the within financial state- 


insensible of 
showing has 
people of this 


ment to the public we are not 
the fact that this satisfactory 
been made possible by the 
community. 

We take this opportunity, as 
first official statement for the year, to thank 
our patrons and to wish them all a pros- 
perous business year in 1912. 


The condensed statement 


this is our 


is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........... $5,831,070.48 
United States bomds ......cccsc0 1,065,700.00 
Other stocks and bonds ........ 346,442.95 
«EONS. as casadescs enous 307,000.00 
Gn QU decd inkaneatetencaun 69,065.61 
Comte GUE TOUGTTO ccccccisesccss 1,714,822.96 

$9,334,102.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock ..cccccccccscccssccQh 08,000.08 
Surplus and profits ............. 854,078.61 
CE. dbbidatwad cise ecdwancd 800,000.00 
RNG eiadSewans Smadar wees 6,180,023.39 
Bills payabl 500,000.00 


$9,334,110 2.00 


A Fort Worth Bank’s New President. 


Closely linked with the history and ad- 
vancement of Fort Worth during the past 
twenty-eight years is the name of Ben 
QO. Smith, lately elected president of the 
Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, to 
succeed J. W. Spencer, the retiring presi- 
dent, who seeks repose from business cares 
after thirty-three years of success as a Fort 
Worth merchant and banker. 
rhe election of Mr. Smith comes as a re- 

of consistent striving and hard labor. 


1 
> 
> 


Born in Boyle county, Kentucky, he came 
to Texas in 1884, locating in Fort Worth. 
I several years previous to his entrance 
il the services of the Farmers and Me- 
chanies Bank, he was a bookkeeper for dry 
goods merchants of the town. Entering the 
I : as teller in 1889, he was advanced to 
cashier four years later, which position he 
until elevated to the active vice-presi- 
( vy, January 1, 1911. 

uring his residence in Fort Worth, Mr. 


has been honored with many offices, 
ng as treasurer of the old Board of 
le for years and holding offices in vari- 
organizations whose purpose was to ad- 
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vance Fort Worth. He has been an impor- 
tant figure in industrial institutions and has 
co-operated in every movement which had 
for its end the advancement of the city. 
Having had official connection with nu- 
merous strong banks in the State, Mr. Smith 
assumes the responsibility of his office with 





Bey. O. 
PRESIDENT FARMERS AND MECHANICS NATIONAL 


SMITH 


BANK, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

a thorough training in banking principles. 
He is at present associated as president of 
the Citizens National at Garland, vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizens National at Bellevue, 
president of the Citizens National at God- 
ley, and vice-president of the Citizens Na- 


tional at Rhinehart, Rowlet and Mineral 
Wells. 
In electing Ben O. Smith Mr. Spen- 


cer’s successor the board of directors have 
undoubtedly chosen a man whose past train- 
ing fits him remarkably well for the work 
he will undertake to accomplish. 


Guaranty State Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


This bank has now been in operation 
nearly two and one-half years, during which 
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Stock Prices 


Factors in Their Rise and Fall 


By Frederick Drew Bond 





This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

CONTENTS 
I—The Distribution of Securities. 
IlI—Factors of Share Prices. 
Ill—The Trend of the Market 


IV—The Priority of Stock Prices. 
V—The Banks and the Stock Ex- 
change, 
VI—The Floating Supply. 
Vil—Manipulation. 
Vill—Rising and Falling Markets 
IX—The Distribution of Profit and 


Loss in the Market. 
X—The Psychology of Speculation 


INustrated with charts, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
delivered 
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time it has paid dividends of 334,000 and 
increased its deposits from $809,856.15 to 
$2,393,283.20. On May 21 the shareholders 
will vote upon a proposition to increase the 
bank's capital stock from $400,000 to S600,- 
000, this move having been decided upon by 
the board of directors as the only means of 
taking care of the expansion of business. 
The additional shares will be offered, first 
te the stockholders, at a suggested price of 
$120 per share, thus providing $40,000 for 
the surplus fund, making that item stand at 
$100,000. According to the latest available 
report of the Guaranty State Bank and 
Trust Company of Dallas, this institution, 
by its resources of $2,860,749, stands at the 
very head of the State banks in Texas. 


American National Bank of Fort Worth. 

For the period ending February 20, the 
American National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, reports loans and discounts of 3922,- 
490; cash and due from banks, S428.944; 
deposits, $1,045,915. The bank is capital- 
ized for $150,000 and has a surplus and net 
profits fund of $172,930. 
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Exchange National Bank of 


Dallas, Texas. 


American 


The directors of the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas have transferred 
$500,000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
thus increasing the latter to $1,000,000. The 
undivided profits still aggregate more than 
$250,000. The bank has a capital of $1,- 
000,000. 


City National of Dallas. 


The City National of Dallas, Tex., makes 
an excellent report of condition to the 
Comptroller as of February 20. ‘Total re- 
sources stand at $11,244,442; with loans and 
discounts, $6,040,353; U. S. and other bonds, 


$1,604,000, and cash and due from _ bonks, 
$3,350,088. Deposits aggregate $8,136,989. 


The capital is $1,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $1,132,852. 


of Houston Doubles its 
Capital. 


First National 


Following the recommendation of the 
hoard of directors of that institution, the 
First National of Houston, at a regular 
shareholders’ meeting, unanimously voted to 
increase the capitalization of the bank from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, making it the heav- 
iest capitalized national bank in Texas. The 
increased stock was immediately prorated 
among the stockholders on a basis of their 
holdings in the old stock and was entirely 
absorbed. 

The growth of the First National Bank 

of Houston has been almost phenomenal 
since its foundation. In 1908 an_ official 
bank statement showed the total deposits to 
slightly exceed $4,000,000, while in the last 
statement issued from the bank the total in- 
dividual and bank deposits amounted to 
$9,247,559, showing that the volume of busi- 
ness has more than doubled in the past four 
vears, 
" The bank has increased its capital stock 
three times in the past six vears, increasing 
in 1906 from $100,000 to $500,000, doubling 
this in 1909 and again doubling its stock as 
stated above. 


New Trust Co. in Houston. 


W. FE. Richards is organizing the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Houston, with 
a capital stock of $500,000, He will be 
president and the institution will have its 
home on the second floor of the Scanlan 
building, recently vacated by the Bankers 
Trust Company. All of the preliminaries ot 
organization have been completed and the 
stock is largely subscribed. As yet, how- 
ever, the personnel of the board has not 
been announced. 

It is understood that the new trust com- 
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pany has acquired the charter of the First 
State Bank of Hillsboro. This charter was 
first granted by the Texas Legislature, prior 
io the present law authorizing State banks 
in Texas. It is understood that the charter 
as it now stands is under the late enactment 
and carries the privileges and restrictions of 
other State banking institutions. When the 
charter was purchased by Mr. Richards in 
Hillsboro, it is said that stock in the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company to the amount 
of $25,000 was subscribed for by citizens of 
that city. 


Lumbermans National Bank of Houston. 


A gratifying report has been issused by 
this bank, under date of February 20. It 
shows loans and discounts of $2,585,732; 
cash and due from banks, $1,548,749; sur- 
plus, $100,000; undivided profits, $139,734; 
deposits, $3,529,393. The bank has total re- 
sources of $4,574,345. 


The Bankers Trust Company, Houston, 


Texas, 


The Bankers Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, on March 20 moved into its new 
home in the recently completed Union Na- 
tional Bank Building. The change of quar- 
ters was necessitated by the growth of the 
company and the consequent demand for 
more adequate space. The new banking 
room is modern and elegantly equipped in 
every detail. A happy combination of white 
Italian marble with base board of green 
Vermont marble, together with the rich 
mahogany wood work and bronze fixtures, 
all give a very pleasing effect. The large 
two-story vault in connection with the bank- 
ing department will fully serve all needs 
in that direction, while the large cages, the 
book-keepers’ quarters and the officers’ 
desks all bespeak convenience in the handl- 
ing of business and the treatment of cus- 
tomers, 

The Bankers Trust Company has en- 
joyed quite a remarkable growth since its 
organization, a little over two years ago. 
With its present capital of $2,000,000, sur- 
plus of $500,000, and undivided profits of 
*300,000, it stands at the head of all finan- 
cial institutions of Texas and of all trust 
companies of the South. 

Besides fulfilling its duties as the con- 
servator of the wealth and business interests 
or its many customers, it lends its energies 
in a large measure to the loaning of its 
funds on valuable real estate security. It 
makes loans on mortgages at a very small 
percentage of the actual value of the prop- 
erly, and has these loans executed in coupon 
heond form in denominations of $500 and 
“1.000. These bonds are in turn sold to 
benks and investors throughout the United 
States on a seven per cent. basis. In order 
to show its faith in its own loans, the com- 
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pany gives to each purchaser of bonds a 
guarantee of the payment of both principal 
and interest. 

In this way large sums are brought into 
the State from the North and East for in- 
vestment, while local funds are gathered in 
by a liberal interest rate on time deposits. 

The directorate of this ipstitution is per- 
haps the most representative in Texas, 
their combined wealth amounting to many 
millions, while their judgment and business 
experience has been fully demonstrated in 
the affairs of their locality, and is implicitly 
believed in by the people of the whole State. 


Houston National Exchange Bank. 


Reports loans and discounts of $1,771,486, 
an earned surplus of $150,000, individual 
deposits of $2,791,234 and total deposits of 
$3,539,831. The Houston National Bank 
allows four per cent. interest on savings 
accounts. 


Ninety Days Old. 


The American Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas, a guaranty fund bank, although 
but ninety days old, has already paid a 





A Manual for the Collection 
of Commercial Paper 
BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, etc. etc., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 


Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 

Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 
Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 

Morse on Banks and Banking 

Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 


Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of .easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 
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622 THE 
quarterly dividend of three per cent. and 
has accumulated deposits of $419,339. The 
officers are as follows: Monta J. Moore, presi- 
dent; J. D. Hefley, active vice-president; 
J. E. Duff, active vice-president; Dr. E. W. 
Brown, vice-president; M. P. Geiselman, 
vice-president; R. C. Duff, vice-president; 
N. B. Sligh, treasurer; E. J. Dimmick, as- 
sistant secretary. The company is capital- 
ized for $500,000, 


The State National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


For the period ending February 20 the 
State National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
reports a gratifying increase in business. 
The principal items of this well balanced 
statement are as follows: Loans and dis- 
counts, $1,160,547; banking house, $65,000; 
cash and exchange, $562,387; capital stock, 
$200,000; surplus fund, $350,000; undivided 
net profits, $61,382; deposits, $1,210,319; 
total resources, $2,121,712. 


Union National Bank of Houston. 


Pursuant to the call of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Union National Bank of 
Houston has issued a statement of its con- 
dition, as of February 20, that is evidence 





UNION NATIONAL BANK, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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of its strength and soundness. The 
marized statement is given complete her« 
with: 


sum 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ...........$5,258,341.98 
U. S. and other bonds ......... 208,574. 
Real estate, banking house, furni- 

Cure OMG PEISTES ..ccccceces 871,676 
Redemption fund with Tl SS) 

BEE cutcewcameccueuseda 10,0 ) 
Cash and GCRCHAMNBC ..nicccccscce 1 3,447,678.55 

RE 6:000.02b. 004s cows nseien eee 


Capital 


Surplus and undivided profits... 340,221.55 
REED. ecicichnsneranennsicaen 200,000.00 
Reserved for interest, taxes, et« 37,500.41 
PIE Nk codeaeverase ccdesnseeee 8,218,519.50 

S| poe eee re reer eae $9,796,271.46 


City National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 


The City National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
is one of the oldest and strongest banks in 
the great Southwest. It was founded in 
1873 and has a capital and surplus of two 
million dollars. According to its ceport of 
February 20, the City National Bank has 
loans and discounts exceeding six million 
dollars; its individual building, illustrated 





CITY NATIONAL BANK,, DALLAS, TEX. 


herewith, is valued at $250,000; deposits 
total $8,136,989 and the resources are listed 
at S11,244,442. 


Commonwealth National Bank, Dallas, 


Texas. 


This sturdy institution of the “Lone Star 
State” was established in 1907 and has grown 
rapidly, its latest statement showing re- 
sources of $4,681,440. It is capitalized for 
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$500,000, has a surplus and undivided profits 
fund of $400,221 and deposits of $3,307,019. 
The officers are as follows: John W. Wright, 
president; W. H. Gaston, R. C. Ayres, C. J. 
Sorrels, vice-presidents; R. P. Wofford, 
cashier; Geo. H. Bird, H. L. ‘Venison, H. M. 
Hardie and Forrest Mathis, asst. cashiers. 


Fort Worth National 
Worth, Texas. 


The Bank, Fort 


This institution is capitalized for $500,000, 
of which $800,000 has been paid in and 
$200,000 has been earned. It also has an 
earned surplus and profits fund of $784,490, 
a circulation of $300,000 and deposits of 
$3.976,389. The bank’s resources will total 
$5,560,880. K. M. Van Zandt is president; 
N. Harding, vice-president; R. L. Ellison, 
vice-president; Elmo Sledd, cashier; R. E. 
Harding, assistant cashier; E. B. Van 
Zandt, assistant cashier; W. M. Massie, as- 
sistant cashier. 


The American National Bank of Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

This institution will be twelve years old 

June 1, 1912, and during its honorable 
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career it has never failed to pay regular 
dividends to stockholders, these dividends 
amounting to over 100 per cent. It is capi- 
talized for $100,000 and has an earned sur- 
plus of $200,000. It now stands as the first 
Roll of Honor bank in Beaumont, fifteenth 
in Texas and 27I1st in the United States. 

According to the figures of its latest 
statement the deposits have increased to 
$1,976,121. 


First National Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


This institution, the oldest bank in the 
city of Jackson, also ranks largest in point 
of surplus and undivided profits, this item 
appearing in a statement rendered at the 
close of business February 20, to be $134,- 
036. The First National carries loans 
amounting to $450,936, has deposits of $851,- 
156 and total resources of $1,185,193. The 
officers are: J. B. Stirling, president; O. J. 
Waite, vice-president; R. F. Young, cashier. 


Bank Clerks’ Dinner in Boston. 


At the dinner of the Boston Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking on 
March 27, which was attended by about 200 





A NOTABLE BOOK 





The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 





research. 
students of economic subjects. 


ment of facts.” 





j price is $1.50 net. 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 


The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
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Methods and Machinery of 
Practical Banking 


By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN 


For many years Cashier of the 
Stale National Bank of Boston. 








The Twelfth Edition of This Remarkable Book 
Is Now On Sale 


O WRITER of the present generation has presented so much 





valuable information on Practical Banking subjects as the 

author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. 
The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first 
rank aS an AUTHORITY On banking matters, and it is also regarded 
as a Text-Book by bank clerks, bank officers and all others who 
wish to become proficient in the banking business. 

A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities, as well as in smaller 
towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks 
and junior officers. 

The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected 
with a bank—Officers, Tellers, Bookkeepers and general Clerks—and 
every man should have a copy for his own use. 

No bank, be it large or small, in city or country village, old 
established or just beginning business, can afford to be without 


PATTEN’S PRACTICAL BANKING. 


An Octavo Volume of 520 pages, printed on fine paper and 
substantially bouad in Cloth sides, with Buckram back. 


Price, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
NOTICE—Subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will receive 


a copy of Patten’s book at three dollars ($3) by remitting eight 
dollars ($5 for the MaGazINE and $3 for the book). 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway - = = = New York, N. Y. 
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members, Lawrence Chamberlain of New 
York spoke on “The Principles of Bond In- 
vestment from the Bank Man’s Point of 
View.” He reviewed and summarized the 
yarious investment qualities, and showed 
their bearing on bond buying by banks for 
their own investments, and as trustees, ad- 
visers and agents of others. He traced the 
recent rapid change in selling methods, that 
is, in security distribution, and tne plan of 





NEW BUILDING OF 


the banks in the new scheme through their 
bond departments. He claimed that these 
bond departments could never usurp. the 
prime function of the bond houses tor, he 
said, they are not and could not be equipped 
to purchase issues of public utility or pri- 
\ corporations. In general they must 
| themselves to standard listed railroad 
i and local municipals. 
Chamberlain is a 


well-known au- 


tf ty on investment matters, and his ad- 

( was listened to with close attention 
nterest. 

Metacomet National Bank, Fall River. 


he Metacomet 
River, Mass., has 


National 
recently 


Bank of Fall 
completed a 
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new building for its 


down for the 


occupancy, tearing 
purpose a portion of the 
old building which it has occupied for 
so many years. The new building is up-to- 
date in every particular. Situated on a 
prominent corner, it has abundant light, and 
the floor space is laid out with a view to 
accommodating the public, the officials and 


the working staff. One of the finest safe 


see 
vena Sane. 


iy 


THE METACOMET NATIONAL BANK, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


deposit vaults to be found in New England 
has been installed, with convenient coupon 
rooms and every facility. The directors’ 
room contains a large medallion over the 
fireplace of Metacomet, the Indian chief, 
afler whom the bank was named. The ad- 
vantages offered by the new building have 
heen reflected in the business of the bank, 
which has grown steadily since the new 
quarters were occupied. The officials of the 
bank are: Simeon B. Chase, president; Mil- 
ton Reed, vice-president, and Charles B. 
Cook, cashier. A recent statement of the 
bank shows capital of $750,000, surplus and 
profits of $310,000 and deposits of $1,420,- 
000. The architect of the new building was 
Joseph M. Darling of Fall River. 
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NEW HOME OF THE 


RHETT, 


Peoples National Bank, Charleston, S. C. 


The imposing new home of the Peoples 
National Bark of Charleston, S. C., is shown 
herewith. It is a handsome modern building 
of eight stories and affords the bank every 
facility for conducting its rapidly growing 
business. IL.ocated in the business center of 
South Carolina, with correspondents in every 
section of the State, the Peoples National 
is well equipped to handle South Carolina 
collections and other business with banks, 
bankers and business firms. Hon. R. G. 
Rhett is president, E. H. Sparkman, vice- 
president, and E. P. Grice, cashier of the 
bank, which has a capital of $500,000 and 
surplus and profits of $200,000, 
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BANK OF CIHIIARLESTON, S. C. R. G. 


PRESIDENT 


CANADIAN NOTES 


A bill incorporating the Bank of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, with a capital of $1,- 
000,000, was recently passed by the Banking 
and Commerce Committee of the House of 
Commons. The head office will be at Moose- 
jaw. The organizers are: Henry Y. Smith, 
Richard H. Clarke, Lewis M. = 
Harry F. Stirk, Richard Loney, Joseph A. 
Caulder, J. Edward Caldwell and J. Wright 
Siffdn. 

Standard Bank of Canada. 


The profits of the Standard Bank of Can- 
ada (head office, Toronto) for the year just 
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in the bank's history. This is indicated in 
the annual report just issued by the institu- 
tion. The net profits amounted to $381,601, 
and were sufficient to admit—after writing 
something off “premises account” and making 
contributions to the “pension fund,” ete.—of 
adding $100,000 to the reserve fund, which 
now stands at $2,600,000, or 130 per cent, of 
the paid-up capital of $2,000,000. The total 
assets are now 337,117,317, having increased 
$3,833,985 during the year, while the .de- 
posits in the new statement stand at 830,- 
116,870, and compare with $26,413,503 in the 
report of a year ago. It is proposed to 
change the par value of the stock from $50 
per share to S100. At the annual meeting 
held on February 21, a by-law was adopted 
authorizing the directors to take the neces- 
sary action to accomplish this. The divi- 
dend rate was increased with the February 
payment from twelve to thirteen per cent. 
per annum. 


Merger of Canadian Banks. 


With the beginning of March the merger 
4% the Eastern Townships Bank with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce was formally 
completed. The combination of these two 


banks is of more than ordinary importance. 
In one sense the Eastern ‘Townships is local 
to the southern counties of Quebec province, 
inasmuch as its head office is in Sherbrooke, 
the capital of those counties. But the bank 
long ago had ceased to confine its activities 
to the section of the Dominion which gave 
it birth. It now has eighty-six branches in 
the province of Quebec, most of them south 
of the St. Lawrence River, and therefore 
close to the United States boundary. It has 
besides branches in Manitoba, Alberta, and 
even in far-off British Columbia, In the 
Pacific coast province there are ten branches 
of this bank. In all the branches number 
101, 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 2438 
branches distributed as follows: In Ontario, 
sixty-six; Quebec, three; Nova Scotia, thir- 
teen, New Brunswick, one; Prince Kdward 
Island, five; British Columbia, thirty-two; 
Manitoba, twenty-two; Saskatchewan, fifty- 
two; Alberta, forty-one; Yukon ‘Territory, 
two; United States, four; England, one, and 
Mexico, one. ‘The number of branches now 
operated by the two banks is 344. In a 
number of places both banks are repre- 
sented, and after the absorption is effected 
some of the Eastern Township  Bank’s 
branches will be closed. Probably not more 
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Proposals for Banking Reform 


Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE, Assistant Professor of 
Banking and Finance in Harvard University and a 
well-known authority in his field, has written a book on 


Banking Reform in the United States 


A Series of Proposals including a 
Central Bank of Limited Scope 


This succinct and interesting volume contains in a revised form 
the following articles on Banking Reform by Professor Sprague 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the “Quarterly Journal 


Criticism of Plans fora Central Bank of the European 
Type, Proposals for Strengthening the Existing Banks, 
| A Central Bank of Limited scope. 

This is an extremely time:y book in view of the zreat present in- 
terest in the subject of banking 1eform, 


Svo. 176pages. Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York City 


































Modern Banking Methods 


By A, R, BARRETT 
FIFTH EDITION 








A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank— illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations—a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 

** Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 








study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 
Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 





pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


PUBLISHERS 
253 Broadway NEW YORK 


A Complete Catalogue ot Books tor Bankers sent on request 
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than a dozen offices will be closed. Allow- 
ing for these the combination will have 330 
branches. 

Hence, as a result of the deal, at the be- 
ginning of March the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has a paid-up capital of, say, 
$15,000,000 and a revenue fund of about 
$12,500,000. It will be close behind the 
Bank of Montreal in regard to capital and 
reserve fund. At the end of December, 
1911, the Bank of Montreal had capital, 
$15,499,790, and reserve fund, $15,000,000. 
In the matter of branch offices the Com- 
merce is already ahead of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. At the end of 1911 the Commerce 
had 243 branches and the Montreal had 159. 
So, after the amalgamation, the Commerce 
will have more than twice as many branches 
as the Montreal. This great superiority in 
number of branch offices is regarded as 
likely to put the Commerce ahead of its 
rival in the matter of total assets in the 
course of a few years. 


Royal Bank of Canada. 


In presenting the forty-second annual re- 
port of the Royal Bank of Canada, W. B. 
Torrance, secretary, on behalf of the of- 
ficers and board of directors, submitted the 
following statement, indicating a year of 
prosperous business and extensive growth: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Net profits for the year, after de- 
ducting charges of manage- 
ment, interest on deposits, 
full provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and rebate of 
interest on unmatured bills. .$1,152,249.63 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count-—December 31, 1910.... 243,230.93 
$1,395,480.56 
\ppropriated as follows: 


Dividends Nos. 94, 95, 96 and 97, 
at 12 per cent, per annum... 


; : $744,000.00 
Transferred to officers’ pension 


ea a re 50,000.00 
Written off bank premises ac- 

WN: ccd eneadevasrke teen eones 200,000.00 
Balance of profit and loss ecar- 

PaO WORN pedas sewer dene 401,480.56 


$1,295, 180.56 


_ The assets of the bank have been care- 
fully revalued and all bad and doubtful 
debis have been provided for. 

\cting under authority, the directors is- 
sted in December last new capital stock to 
the extent of $2,000,000, which was allotted 
to the shareholders at a premium of $110. 
| large increase was necessitated by 

phenomenal expansion of the bank’s 
ess during the past three years, as in- 
ted by the growth of assets in that 
rd, viz., from $50,000,000 to $110,000,000. 
resulting pressure on the note issue has 

n very great, and it has only been possi- 

to keep within the legal limit by cireu- 

x the notes of other banks throughout 

year at nearly all the principal offices. 


j 


Procress oF THE Bank 1N I911. 


The bank's statement shows the following 
growth in assets and liabilities during the 
year: 

Increased, 


Reserve and undivided profits.... 
Specie and Dominion notes....... 
CAPCURRAIO i ccccccececevosessesses 
DOMONIND oc ccvccceccsnconcecosaocece 
Brrr errrirr re itt 


Loans and discount .....cccccccee 
Cn GO 665tssesosctouedseus 


TORRE BHOGEE ovccccsccccsesecvences 





The percentage of quick assets to liabili- 
ties to the public on December 30, 1911, 
was 49.54 and percentage of commercial 
loans to total deposits was 67.55. 

Net profits for the year were at the rate 
of 18.58 per cent. on the paid-up capital of 
$6,200,000. 

Thirty-three branches have been opened 
during the year, being located, among other 
places, in Alberta, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Cuba. 

The report includes some valuable statis- 
tical information regarding the Dominion of 
Canada, giving a summary of the trade, its 
production, growth, and many other points 
of present interest. As a whole the state- 
ment is encouraging and points to a steady 
increase of business. 





A Book for Tellers 


“THE MONEYS OF THE WORLD” 
Is a Handy Reference Work 
for Every Bank 


HE latest publication of the Bankers 
Handy Series is just out. It is No. 
IvV.—“THE MONEYS OF THE 

WORLD,” and the author is James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are compiled 
within a small compass a complete list 
of the various denominations of the mon- 
eys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lists are so arranged in tables un- 
der the respective countries that the av- 
erage price at which the denominations 
of the foreign coins and bank notes may 
be exchanged or sold in New York for 
United States money is clearly shown. 

This hand-book will prove of very great 
value to banks throughout the United 
States in enabling tellers to determine 
readily the amount they may safely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign 
money for sale or exchange. 


The price Is 50 cents per copy by mall, 
postage prepald. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. i 
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CONSOLIDATION OF REMINGTON, SMITH PREMIER AND 
MONARCH SALES OFFICES 


T is announced that the coérdination of 

I the Remington, Smith Premier and 

Monarch sales forces of America be- 
came an accomplished fact on March 1. 

In view of the enormous development of 
the office equipment industry in recent 
years, which owes its birth and growth to 
the typewriter, the consolidation of the 
forces of the three machines under 
one management was simply a 
recognition of the unquestioned advantages 
which must necessarily be derived from the 
operation of one highly efficient organiza- 
tion. 

The executive staff of the greater or- 
ganization will consist of the active leaders 
of the three original companies. In_ the 
filling of the other managerial and _ selling 
positions, it has already become evident 
that the full selling strength of these three 
typewriter organizations will be utilized 
from the very outset. 

The magnitude of the new organization 
in every department, including its great 
manufacturing and sales facilities, and the 
quality and variety of its output, is attract- 
ing keen attention on the part of the entire 
tvpewriter-using public. Included among 
these facilities are splendidly equipped and 
organized typewriter factories manufactur- 


sales 


business 


A DAILY REMINDER 


Hk Rockwell Printing Company of 
Hoboken, N. J., gets out a very use- 
ful and attractive advertising novelty 

It is a Daily 

Pocket Calendar which has_ six 

bi-monthly pads constituting the calendar 

year, one leaf for each day. The calendar 
has a leather cover and in the front pocket 
is a 32-page memorandum book for perma- 
nent data. There is space on each memo- 
randum page for advertising of the insti- 
tution giving away the calendars and the 


of special value for banks. 
Reminder 


ing three distinct types of machines suitabl 
for all requirements, a completely equipped 
ribbon and carbon paper factory, a line of 
typewriter adding machines, billing = ma- 
chines and others adapted to all the special 
uses, a mechanical and employment bureau 
service of a size and distribution sufficient 
to supply the needs of every typewriter 
user, and a highly specialized engineering 
staff for the development and improvement 
of the three machines and of all the pro- 
ducts of the company. These, together with 
a unified sales organization, set a new 
mark as to size and potential efficiency. 

This consolidation is the first step of ex- 
pansion for a campaign more aggressive 
than ever. There will soon be opened in the 
United States many new branch offices to 
include many cities and towns not hitherto 
covered by the local office of any typewriter 
company. 

The introduction o: this new Remington 
sales policy comes at a_ propitious time. 
The record during the past vear of all of 
the three typewriters involved in this union 
of forces constitutes of itself an assurance 
of a great future. The Remington, Smith 
Premier and Monarch typewriters each did 
a business last year which surpassed every 
previous record. 


POCKET CALENDAR 


name of the bank is stamped in gold on the 
front cover. 
This article combines: 


Ist: A daily leaf Calendar, with ample space 
for business and social engagements. 

2d: 365 blank pages for estimating and any 
temporary writing. 

3d A 36 page, well made Memorandum 


Book for permanent data, addresses, 
phones, prices, ete. 

ith: .\ Commutation Ticket Holder and Card 
Case, of as fine leather as you wish to 
pay for, with metal holder for pads 
and for tearing off leaves 


NOT AN ABSOLUTE EMBARGO 


HE expert burglar, disdaining the use 
of explosives, had attacked the lock 
itself. 

“This may be a combination somewhat in 
restraint of my trade,” he muttered, turning 
the knob slowly to the right again and lis- 


9 
T) 


tening intently, “but you couldn't call it a 
case of unreasonable restraint.” 

Apparently his view was correct, for pres- 
ently he was engaged in the unrestricted 
pursuit of his trade and reaping large proi- 
its. Chicago Tribune. 
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